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Selective  area  co-operative  plan 
cuts  dealer  advertising  cost  to  as 
little  as  one  per  cent  of  card  rates! 


You  sell  more  when  your  dealers  are 
enthusiastically  back  of  your  product 
or  line.  You  generate  this  kind  of  enthusiasm 
when  your  promotion  plainly  demonstrates 
its  effectiveness  at  the  point  of  sale  in  your 
dealers’  stores. 

These  extra  advantages  are  yours  when 
you  build  your  Chicago  promotion  around 
the  Chicago  Tribune’s  selective  area  co¬ 
operative  advertising  plan. 

Under  this  new  plan,  you  give  your  outlets 
here  retail-store-t3rpe  copy  over  their  own 
names  in  Chicago’s  No.  1  medium.  You 
direct  the  advertising  right  to  the  prospects 
who  can  best  trade  with  each  dealer.  The 
dealer  gets  hard-hitting  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  working  for  him,  yet  the  cost  to  the 
dealer  can  be  as  low  as  one  per  cent  of 
card  rates. 


Here  is  a  plan  the  dealers  like.  Yet,  from 
start  to  finish,  the  entire  program  is  under 
your  control.  The  dealers  like  it  because 
results  are  immediate  and  definitely  measur¬ 
able. 

Manufacturers,  distributors  and  retailers 
using  the  plan  already  have  spent  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  more  than  $400,000.00  to 
increase  the  sale  of  merchandise  ranging 
from  shoes  and  blankets  to  radios  and  wash¬ 
ing  machines. 

The  plan  is  highly  flexible.  It  can  be  used 
in  full  pages  or  smaller  units.  For  the  manu¬ 
facturer  with  selective  distribution,  it  is  a 
natural. 

Find  out  today  how  this  plan,  by  building 
store  traffic  and  sales  volume  for  your 
dealers,  can  line  them  up  solidly  behind  your 
product  or  line.  Consult  your  nearest  Chicago 
Tribune  representative,  listed  below,  today. 
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The  Washington  Post  Wins  Headliners 
Award  ior  "Outstanding  Public  Service 
with  Marshall  Plan  Special  Section 


On  November  23,  1947,  The  Washington  Post  published  a  special  16-page  tab¬ 
loid  supplement  which  explained  to  the  ultra-important  Washingtqn  audience 
the  European  Recovery  Plan  in  all  its  aspects — political,  economic  and  military. 
In  addition  to  publication  in  The  Post,  copies  were  mailed  to  schools,  advertisers 
and  agencies,  and  to  every  daily  newspaper  in  America.  A  committee  headed  hy 
former  Cabinet  members  Henry  L.  Stimson  and  Robert  P.  Patterson  ordered  and 
distributed  100,000  additional  reprints. 

In  March,  1948,  The  National  Headliners  Club  announced  that  its  annual 
medal  for  Outstanding  Public  Service  by  a  newspaper  had  been  won  by  The 
Washington  Post  for  this  Marshall  Plan  supplement.  Individual  awards  for  articles 
appearing  in  the  section  were  given  to  Eugene  Meyer,  chairman  of  the  board,  Her¬ 
bert  Elliston,  editor,  and  reporters  Robert  C.  Albright,  John  W.  Ball,  Edward  T. 
Folliard,  Ferdinand  Kuhn,  jr.,  and  J.  A.  Livingston. 

These  seven  individual  citations  raised  to  eleven  the  number  of  awards  won 
by  Post  staff  members  in  the  first  three  months  of  1948,  including  three  Heywood 
Broun  Award  honorable  mentions,  and  one  honorable  mention  for  the  Raymond 
Clapper  Memorial  Award.  Altogether,  The  Washington  Post  has  won  more  national 
awards  in  the  past  fifteen  years  than  all  other  Washington  newspapers  combined. 
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Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Co. — George  D.  Close,  Inc.  (Pacific  Coast) — Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers 


Security  benefits  for 
the  coal  miner 

How  do  they  compare  with  those 
of  industrial  workers  generally? 


Another  coal  strike  has  passed  into  history,  leaving 
a  trail  of  lost  business,  lost  wages,  and  lost  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  its  wake.  In  view  of  the  havoc  caused  by  this 
latest  economic  “twister,”  Americans  may  well  ask 
whether  it  need  have  taken  place. 

Tliis  time,  the  issue  which  union  leaders  felt 
should  l)e  decided  by  a  \\'ork  stoppage  involved  the 
eligi!)ility  of  certain  miners  f«)r  pension  payments 
under  the  so-called  “Welfare  Fund”  which  is  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  present  wage  contract.  Whether  the  fund 
was  large  enough  to  pay  pensions  of  the  size  de¬ 
manded  by  the  union  was  also  in  cjuestion. 

That  such  questions  are  susceptible  to  varying  in¬ 
terpretations,  no  one  denies.  That  they  are  also  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  impartial  determination  under  the  law  is 
equally  undeniable.  However,  there  is  some  impres¬ 
sion  that  a  general  discontent  with  existing  security 
benefits  also  lay  behind  the  strike. 

So  let’s  see  just  what  security  benefits  the  miners 
enjoyed  at  the  time  the  strike  was  called— compared 
with  those  of  American  industrial  workers  generally. 

★  All  coal  miners  are  covered  by  the  Federal  Social 
Security  Act— as  are  industrial  workers  generally. 
All  coal  miners  are  entitled  to  the  old  age  retire¬ 
ment  pensions  pn)vided  by  the  law.  And,  at  a 
miner’s  death,  the  law  extends  its  Ijenefits  to  his 
wife  and  dependent  children. 

★  Coal  miners  are  covered  by  state  unemployment 
insurance  — as  are  industrial  workers  generally. 


★  With  few  exceptions,  coal  miners  are  covered  by 
workmen’s  compensation  insurance  in  case  of 
accident— as  are  industrial  workers  generally. 

★  .More  than  65%  of  bituminous  coal  miners  and 
their  families  are  covered  by  prepaid  medical 
care,  or  hospital  insurance,  or  both.  The  coverage 
for  the  country  as  a  whole  is  15%. 

★  More  than  $34,000,000  has  already  been  col¬ 
lected  in  the  current  Miners’  Welfare  Fund,  by 
means  of  a  royalty  tax  on  coal  of  ten  cents  a  ton. 
No  other  major  industry  provides  such  a  fund  for 
its  workers. 


Thus,  in  comparison  with  industrial  workers  in  gen¬ 
eral,  the  coal  miner  could  hardly  be  called  under¬ 
privileged  in  security  benefits. 

Nevertheless,  the  strike  went  on.  It  lasted  a  full 
month.  And  it  affected  the  welfare,  the  health,  the 
safety,  and  the  orderly  way  of  life  of  143,000,000 
people. 


★  Finally,  the  bituminous  coal  miner,  in  terms  of 
average  weekly  earnings,  has  more  money  in  his 
pay  envelope  than  the  average  worker  in  any 
other  major  industry  in  the  world.  The  miner’s 
average  weekly  earnings  in  January,  1948,  were 
$75.91.  In  the  .same  month,  the  average  weekly 
earnings  of  workers  in  all  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  were  $52.17. 


BITUMIHOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Department  of  NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION 
Southern  Building,  Washington  5,  O.C. 
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Petroleum -DERIVED  kerosene  ushered  in  severe  on  the  metals  used  for  condensers; 

the  Petroleum  Era  in  the  1860’s.  Wherever  heat  exchangers,  and  many  other  types  of 

kerosene  was  sold,  lamps  of  brass  went  processing  equipment.  Sometimes  liquids 

with  it.  and  vapors  involved  are  strongly  corro- 

Today,  the  uses  of  copper  and  its  alloys,  sive.  Temperatures  and  velocities  often 
bronze  and  brass,  continue  this  tradition  of  run  high.  Corrosive  chemicals  are  fre- 
interdependence.  Every  year  this  progres-  quently  used  to  neutralize  objectionable 
sive  industry  uses  millions  of  pounds  of  elements. 

copper  in  the  form  of  brass  mill  produas  That’s  where  copper  comes  in,  for  it  is 
and  electrical  wire  and  cable.  In  the  vast  copper  alloys  that  combine  most  effectively 

refining  plants  producing  gasoline  and  the  desirable  properties  of  strength,  work- 

other  petroleum  products,  copper  is  seen  ability,  freedom  from  rust,  high  thermal 

in  almost  every  step  of  the  processing.  conductivity,  and  high  resistance  to  many 

In  rehning  oil,  operating  conditions  are  corrosive  agents.  ^ 

ANACONDA  COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 

ANDiS  COFKR  MINING  ceMPANT  THE  AMERICAN  BRASS  COMPANY 

CHIIE  COPPER  COMPANY  ANACONDA  WIRE  AND  CABIE  COMPANY 

GREENE  CANANEA  COPPER  COMPANY  INHRNATIONAL  SMELTING  AND  REFINING  COMPANY 
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The  better  you  live,  the  more  oil  you  need... 


A  report  on  the 
most  useful  year 


TN  this  country  and  through  the  world,  human  progress  calls  for  more 
and  more  oil.  To  do  their  part  in  meeting  the  great  need  for  oil  in  1947, 
Standard  Oil  Company  (New  Jersey)  and  its  affiliates  performed  the 
biggest  job  in  their  history.  They  produced  more  oil  and  delivered  more 
products;' took  in  and  paid  out  more  money;  employed  more  workers 
and  served  more  people  than  ever  before.  And  far  more  than  ever  was 
spent  for  facilities  to  meet  growing  needs  — 426  million  dollars  in  a  single 
year,  paid  for  out  of  past  and  current  earnings  of  the  business.  It  was 
a  year  of  great  accomplishment;  great  progress.  Here  are  some  high¬ 
lights  from  this  significant  year,  based  on  the  Company’s  Annual  Report 
to  its  171,000  stockholders  . . . 


1  World-wide,  the  need  for  oil  surpassed  all 
records.  To  help  meet  the  need,  crude  oil  pro¬ 
duction  by  Jersey  Company  affiliates  was  increased 
8%  over  1946,  setting  another  new  record.  Their 
production  was  14%  of  the  world’s  total  for  the  year. 

2  In  the  U.  S.,  too,  the  need  was  at  record  levels. 

Three  million  more  cars  to  fuel  than  pre-war ; 
twice  as  many  tractors  and  trucks  on  farms ;  a  mil¬ 
lion  and  a  half  more  oil-heated  homes;  five  times 
as  many  diesel  locomotives.  Total  U.  S.  consumption 
of  oil  products  was  11%  greater  than  1946,  12% 
greater  even  than  the  peak  war  year.  In  meeting 
this  need,,  we  set  new’  output  records  month  after 
month,  accounting  for  9%  of  U.S.  total  crude  oil. 


3  The  unusually  hard  winter  made  heating  oil  and 
kerosene  supply  a  special  problem.  By  extraor¬ 
dinary  effort  in  refineries  and  hard  work  and  long 
hours  by  people  all  along  the  line,  we  were  able 
to  deliver  about  25%  more  of  these  products  than 
in  the  winter  before. 


4  With  such  big  demand,  big  supply,  and  rising 
prices,  money  came  in  —  and  was  paid  out  — 
in  all-time  record  figures.  Total  dollar  income 
reached  $2,387,000,000  —  45%  over  1946.  Operat¬ 
ing  charges  and  other  deductions  from  income 
reached  $2,118,040,000 — 44%  over  1946.  A  record 
sum  of  $466,954,000  was  paid  to  our  employees. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
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biggest,  hardest, 
we  ever  had!... 


Net  consolidated  earnings  of  the  Company  and 
affiliates  —  $269,000,000  —  equalled  $9.83  per 
I  share,  or  11.3%  of  total  income  as  compared  to 
10.8%  in  1946.  Dividends  of  $4.00  per  share  were 
paid  by  the  parent  Company. 

6  Most  important  dollar  figure  of  the  year  was 

the  426  million  dollars  spent  for  new  wells, 
plants,  tankers,  pipelines  and  all  the  other  things 
it  takes  to  get  the  oil  you  need.  Part  of  a  billion  dol¬ 
lar  program  covering  the  two  years  1947-48,  it  was 
by  far  the  greatest  capital  investment  we  have  ever 
faced.  The  money  came  almost  entirely  from  earn¬ 
ings,  past  and  current  —  money  made  on  the  job 
went  back  into  the  job. 

7  Transportation  of  oil  was  a  big  job.  During  the 
year,  we  bought  23  ocean-going  tankers  from 
the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission,  and  early  this 
year  we  ordered  6  new  26,000-ton,  16-knot  ships, 
the  largest  we  ever  operated.  Pipelines  were  pushed 
to  new  records — our  trunk  lines  delivering  83  bil¬ 
lion  barrel-miles,  or  11  billion  more  than  in  1946. 

8  In  discovering  new  oil,  we  spent  5  times  as 
much  as  pre-war —  16%  more  than  last  year. 
(Altogether,  the  country’s  known  oil  reserves  were 
increased  by  600  million  barrels  during  the  year, 
in  spite  of  record  consumption.) 

9  Cost  of  research  also  increased  —  $18,200,000 
was  spent  for  new  knowledge.  Considerable 
progress  was  made  in  finding  more  efficient  and 

(NEW  JERSEY) 

COMPANIES 
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lower-cost  processes  for  making  gasoline  and  other 
liquid  fuels  synthetically  from  natural  gas,  oil 
shale,  and  coal. 

Labor-management  relations  remained  ex¬ 
cellent,  continuing  our  exceptional  record  of 
industrial  harmony.  Employee  compen.sation  was 
adjusted  upward  during  the  year  to  help  meet  ris¬ 
ing  living  costs.  A  total  of  $55,396,000  was  saved 
in  employee  Thrift  Plans,  of  which  $20,987,000  was 
saved  by  employees  and  $34,409,000  contributed 
by  the  Company  and  its  affiliates. 

Tie  1947  JOB  WAS  A  BIG  ONE.  The  jobs  ahead 
are  bigger  still.  In  a  democracy  the  responsibility 
for  making  a  better  world  rests  with  the  individual 
and  the  individual  enterprise.  It  is  clear  that  an 
enterprise  like  Standard  Oil  Company  (New  Jersey) 
must  exercise  a  full  realization  of  the  social  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  profit— must  understand  that  the 
peace,  advancement,  and  the  security  of  the  people 
of  the  world  are  the  best  guarantee  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  own  progress  and  security.  We  intend  now, 
as  always,  to  demonstrate  in  action  that  the  free, 
competitive  American  enterprise  system  is  far 
superior  to  any  other.  We  believe  that  the  Com¬ 
pany  and  its  affiliates  are  so  organized,  and  their 
business  so  conducted,  that  they  will  continue  to 
serve  people  well. 

Copies  of  the  full  report  are  available  on  request.  Address 
Room  1626,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Netv  York  20,  N.  Y. 
The  earnings  statement  in  this  report  satisfies  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Section  11  (A)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933. 


How  advertisers 
find  smoother  sailing 
to 

results . . . 

If  you're  talking  with  Leo  Mathews,  General  Passenger  Agent  of  American 
President  Lines,  you  are  sure  to  hear  about  The  New  York  Times.  And  he'll  tell 
you  that  The  Times  brings  those  results. 

Witness  the  response  of  Times  readers  to  the  advertisement  by  American 
President  Lines  for  the  maiden  voyage  of  the  SS  President  Cleveland,  a  de  luxe 
cruise  of  the  Pacific  costing  from  $1,260  to  $2,776. 

The  1,000-line  ad  appeared  in  a  Sunday  edition  of  The  Times — and  on  the 
next  day  more  than  sixty  prospective  customers  called  at  American  President 
offices  seeking  specific  accommodations. 

Almost  the  same  number  of  travel  agents  telephoned  the  same  day,  asking 
for  space  accommodations. 

And,  says  Mr.  Mathews,  "even  a  greater  tribute  to  the  evidence  of  The 
Times  quality  is  that  almost  90  p>er  cent  of  the  requests  were  for  premium  ac- 
commodations  at  $2,000  or  more  ...  I  congratulate  your  fine  newspaper  on  the 
all-important  thing — RESULTS." 

He  might  also  have  added  that  RESULTS  are  the  reason  why  The  Times 
published  57  per  cent  more  vacation  advertising  in  1947  than  any  other  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine. 

That's  because  advertisers  find  smoother  sailing  to  profitable  bookings 
when  their  advertising  appears  in  The  New  York  Times. 

Sjje  j|0rk 

"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 
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Expulsion  of  Journalists 
Portends  New  Peron  Squeeze 


Foreign  Press  in  Argentina 
Newly  Harassed;  ONA  Purged 
By  Vincent  De  Pascal 


MONTEVIDEO  —  General  Juan 

D.  Per6n’s  Government  in  Ar¬ 
gentina  has  just  deported  three 
foreign  journalists,  one  American 
businessman  who  was  formerly 
D.S.  Cultural  Attach^  in  Buenos 
Aires,  and  one  bank  executive. 
.A  Net!)  York  Times  correspon¬ 
dent  barely  escaped  jail  and  ex¬ 
pulsion  only  through  the  quick 
thinking  of  U.  S.  Ambassador 
James  Bruce. 

This  was  considered  as  the  in¬ 
itial  toll  in  a  new  trend  in 
Per6n’s  policies,  now  that  he  has 
a  safe  two-thirds  majority  in 
Congress:  both  domestic  and 
foreign  newspapermen  must 
print  only  what  he  tells  them 
to  print,  or  suffer  the  conse¬ 
quences. 

The  deportees  were:  Nora 
Pines  de  Viterbo,  chief  of  Over¬ 
seas  News  Agency’s  Buenos 
.Aires  bureau:  Amadeo  Recanati, 
in  charge  of  ONA’s  comic  strips 
department:  Mary  Monica  Mil- 
ward,  formerly  correspondent  of 
the  London  News  Chronicle, 
whose  only  connection  with 
Overseas  News  Agency  was 
when  she  was  engaged  last  year 
to  substitute  for  Mrs.  Viterbo 
while  the  latter  attended  the 
Quintadinha  Conference;  John 
F  Griffiths.  U.  S.  businessman 
who  returned  to  Argentina  after 
leaving  the  U.  S.  Diplomatic 
Service.  The  Per6n  Govern- 


strike,  settled  only  after  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty.  Finally,  the 
bank  employes’  strike.  In  all 
three  cases,  the  government  had 
been  defied  by  its  own  workers. 
For  the  ports  and  railway  work¬ 
ers  are  now  government  em¬ 
ployes,  while  the  majority  of 
the  bank  employes  on  strike 
came  from  official  institutions 
such  as  the  Bank  of  the  Nation, 
the  Central  Bank,  the  Banco 
Hipotecario  and  others.  This 
strike,  far  from  being  satisfac¬ 
torily  settled,  has  brought  on 
another  in  its  wake:  that  of  the 
insurance  company  workers  who 
are  all  state  employes  under  the 
new  law. 

Senora  Maria  Eva  Duarte  de 
Per6n,  as  self  appointed  Labor 
and  Welfare  Secretary,  insisted 
on  handling  the  bank  strike  her¬ 
self  and  when  one  of  Peron’s  ad¬ 
visers  pointed  to  her  errors  in 
her  handling  it,  an  idea  was 
brought  forward  by  a  young 
army  captain,  belonging  to  the 
secret  police. 


“We  must  show  that  the  strike 
was  instigated  and  kept  going,” 
.said  the  young  captain,  “by  for¬ 
eign  agents.”  This  would  appeal 
to  Argentines’  innate  national¬ 
ism.  Per6n  liked  the  idea  be¬ 
cause  with  it  he  could  kill  two 
birds  with  the  same  stone: 
blame  the  strike  on  foreign  agi¬ 
tators  and  rid  himself  of  em- 
barras.sing  elements,  at  the  same 
time  serving  notice  to  foreign 
correspondents  in  Argentina  to 
watch  their  step. 

Mrs.  Bracker  Quizzed 

A  series  of  arrests  began.  Grif¬ 
fiths  was  taken  into  custody  as 
he  wa.s  leaving  his  home  one 
day  to  lunch  with  his  son.  The 
latter  could  not  locate  him  for 
three  days  afterward. 

Next,  came  the  turn  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  Lee  Warren  (Mrs.  Milton 
Bracker)  co-correspondent  of 
(he  New  York  Times.  She  was 
in  the  act  of  making  a  phone  call 
while  in  her  offices  in  La  Na- 
rion  building,  when  she  was 
tipped  off  that  police  were  com¬ 
ing  in.  She  immediately  dialed 
the  number  of  Ambassador 
Bruce,  who  told  her  to  sit  tight 
as  long  as  possible.  Two  ranking 
U.  S.  Embassy  officials  were 
rushed  to  the  scene  in  the  Am- 


Newsmen  Face  Jail  and  Fine 
In  ^Confidential Data* Plan 


leaving  the  U.  S.  Diplomatic  WASHINGTON  —  Legislation  At  the  same  time.  Rep.  George 
Service.  The  Per6n  Govern-  which  would  provide  a  stiff  Bender  (R.)  of  Ohio,  called  on 
nent  had  been  gunning  for  fine  and  a  possible  jail  sentence  the  Administration  to  delay  pro- 
Griffiths  because  he  had  been  for  any  newspaperman  who  posed  security  regulations  which 
one  of  Ambassador  Spruille  printed  certain  confidential  gov-  he  said  would  constitute  “sweep- 
Braden’s  most  efficient  aides  in  ernment  information  was  ap-  ing  restrictions  on  the  free  flow 
19i5.  proved  this  week  by  the  House  of  news.” 

Accusations  Are  Vague  Rules  Committee.  The  regulations  under  consid- 

The  government  issued  a  long  Sponsored  by  Rep.  Clare  E.  eration  would  give  the  head  of 
issued  a  long  TT^^/Yman  of  Michigan  the  mea-  ^ny  government  executive  de- 
communique  containing  vague  ^oilman  or  ivncnigan,  ine  mea  ^  avenev  the  right  to 

accusations.  But  there  was  no  ^ou^d  also  force  the  open-  ^  tfn  swret  secret 

specific  charge.  The  official  government  files  for  cl^sify  as  top  secret  secret 

version  stated  that  the  depor-  congressional  examination.  It  wf  ^nt^l 

tees,  and  the  Argentines  in-  would  punish  anyone,  including  X ^Lman  said 

volved.  had  “instigated  the  bank  ^^en  congressmen  and  news-  The  congressman  said  that 

goyes’  strike  and  maintained  ^®a*tion  obtaTiI*^  ^rope^tion  of  partment  head  couid  classify  as 

’’tSrTs^  '"af  AmerZ  proposed  la w^Uh^up"  io  -nH^ential  any  information 

Kd"  Arlentine  Socialist  Mm  would  injure 

Others.”  The  measure  had  hardly  Under  the  Hoffman  Bill,  gov- 

Actually  the  deportees  were  passed  the  rules  committee,  ernment  agencies  could  be 

^  as  whipping  boys  to  cover  when  Rep.  Clarence  J.  Brown  forced  bv  congressional  com- 

embarrass-  of  Ohio,  a  newspaper  pub-  ^j^ee  to'  turn  over  any  infor- 

^ent  at  having  suffered  a  series  hsher  himself  said  he  would  ^  their  files.  The  com- 

M  Stinging  defeats  at  the  hands  offer  an  amendment  to  exempt  requests  would  first  have 

O'  labnr  ri0>if  nftfkv*  feDorters.  u,.. 


labor,  right  after  Perdn’s  reporters. 
clMtoral  victory  in  February  Later,  He 
*hich  gave  him  his  two-thirds  wasn’t  aimed 
^jority  in  Congress.  There  first  place  an< 
been  the  port  workers’  it  out  myself 
then  the  railwaymen’s  A  vote  is  d 
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reporters.  approved  by  the  Speaker 

Later,  Hoffman  said:  “It  of  the  House  or  the  President  of 
wasn’t  aimed  at  newsmen  in  the  the  Senate.  After  receiving  the 
first  place  and  I’ll  move  to  strike  information,  the  committee 


it  out  myself.” 

A  vote  is  due  next  week. 


w’ould  decide  what  part  of  it 
could  be  made  public. 


bassador’s  own  car.  They  ar¬ 
rived  as  the  two  policemen  were 
trving  to  obMge  Mrs.  Bracker  to 
accompany  them. 

When  the  Embassy  officials 
learned  there  was  no  warrant 
for  her  arrest,  they  refused  to 
permit  the  police  to  take  her 
into  custody.  An  agitated  scene 
between  the  Argentine  and 
American  officials  followed,  but 
the  latter  won. 

Mrs.  Bracker  spent  the  night 
at  the  U.  S.  Embassy,  and  next 
morning,  she  appeared  at  police 
headquarters  of  her  own  voli¬ 
tion.  In  the  presence  of  two 
Embassy  officials,  who  took  a 
stenographic  record  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  ?Trs.  Bracker  was 
grilled  for  two  hours.  Finally, 
she  was  ungraciously  told  that 
she  was  free  to  go. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Secre¬ 
tariat  of  Information,  together 
with  its  state  radio  and  the 
peronist  press,  had  been  gunning 
for  the  New  York  Times  corre¬ 
spondents  for  several  months. 
As  far  back  as  January,  a  sim¬ 
ple  salary  dispute  with  an  of¬ 
fice  bov — believed  to  have  been 
planted  there  purposely — was 
made  the  pretext  for  a  campaign 
in  the  peronist  press  against  the 
Times.  Senora  Duarte  de  Perdn’s 
personal  organ.  Democracia,  fea¬ 
tured  a  story  with  a  three-col¬ 
umn  headline  which  stated: 
“The  Representative  of  the  Most 
Powerful  Newspaper  in  the  Uni¬ 
verse  Does  Not  Pay  His  Per¬ 
sonnel.” 

Mrs.  Viterbo,  chief  of  ONA’s 
bureau  in  Buenos  Aires,  upon 
learning  that  she  was  to  be  ar¬ 
rested.  disanpe.ared.  Fearing 
what  might  happen  to  her  in 
jail,  she  annealed  to  Argentina’s 
most  brilliant  attorney,  famed 
Alfredo  Molinario.  She  was  ill 
at  the  time.  Molinario  demanded 
that  she  remain  in  hiding  until 
cured,  for  he  had  no  idea  how 
long  she  might  have  to  remain 
in  jail.  During  the  days  when 
she  was  in  hiding,  two  police¬ 
men  camned  in  the  home  of  her 
mother,  sleeping  there  at  night. 

Finallv  Molinario  produced 
Mrs.  Viterbo  before  Judge  Oscar 
Palma  Beltrdn.  an  enthusiastic 
Peronist.  Beltrdn  questioned  her 
for  several  hours,  then  com¬ 
mitted  her  to  police  custody,  in¬ 
communicado.  Her  maid,  as 
well  as  the  Pines  family’s  maid, 
were  also  arrested  for  acting  as 
“liaison  between  Mrs.  Viterbo 
and  such  subversive  elements  as 
Americo  Ghioldi  by  taking  down 
telephone  messages.”  Another 
ONA  employe  arrested  was  Rob¬ 
erto  Rascowsky.  a  third-genera¬ 
tion  Argentine  who  was  the 
agency’s  translator,  and  Amadeo 
Pecanati.  Italian,  as  well  as 
Mary  Milward.  All  incommuni¬ 
cado. 

The  dozen  or  so  prisoners 
came  up  for  preliminary  hear¬ 
ings  accused  of  “conspiring 
against  the  state  by  instigating 
(Continued  on  page  75) 
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Arbitration  Looms 
In  Randolph  Demands 


AS  Woodruff  Randolph,  presi¬ 
dent  of  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  came  to  New 
York  City  this  week  to  discuss 
the  newspaper  contract,  he  was 
faced  with  a  possibility  that 
some  of  his  demands  may  go  to 
a  Board  of  Arbitration, 

Such  procedure  is  established 
in  the  contract  between  New 
York  City  publishers  and  Maii- 
ers  Union  No.  6,  ITU,  which 
reached  maturity  May  6.  By 
stipulation,  the  mailers  and  the 
publishers  extended  the  nego¬ 
tiation  period  “not  more  than” 
30  days. 

Guild  Covers  Varilypers 
Simultaneously  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  clause  in  a  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  contract 
which  establishes  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  of  New  York  as  the 
bargaining  agent  for  any  “per¬ 
manent”  varitype  personnel. 

In  putting  his  foot  down  on 
the  agreement  reached  between 
the  publishers  and  the  scale 
committee  of  Typographical 
Union  No.  6  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Randolph  insisted  upon  ITU 
jurisdiction  over  “any  process, 
machinery  or  equipment  affect¬ 
ing  composing  room  work.” 

Mailers’  union  officers,  repre¬ 
senting  471  employes,  are  pre¬ 
senting  demands  that  follow  the 
ITU  policy,  according  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Mapel,  vicechairman  of  the 
Publishers  Association  of  New 
York,  who  met  this  week  with 
the  mailers’  president,  William 
E.  Smollon. 

Their  stipulation  provided 
that  any  agreement  be  effective 
only  from  the  date  of  ratifica¬ 
tion  by  signing  on  the  part  of 
accredited  representatives,  thus 
eliminating  retroactivity. 

Arbitration  Clause 
Section  34  d  of  the  current 
contract  provides  that  if  agree¬ 
ment  is  not  reached  in  a  60-day 
period  “the  Joint  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  shall,  then,  as  in  any 
other  dispute,  act  as  an  Arbi¬ 
tration  Board,  the  fifth  member 
to  be  selected”  on  an  impartial 
basis. 

This  contract  became  effec¬ 
tive  two  years  ago  over  Ran¬ 
dolph’s  objection. 

TTie  mailers  proposal  for  a 
new  contract  does  not  contain 
the  arbitration  clause,  Frank 
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O'Hara,  business  agent,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher.  In  compli¬ 
ance  with  Taft  Hartley  Law,  the 
union  proposal  also  does  not  ask 
for  a  closed  shop. 

The  mailers’  proposal,  how¬ 
ever,  asked  for  wage  raises  of 
nearly  30% — from  around  $70 
to  about  $90  a  week.  Present 
expiring  scales  on  the  basis  of 
a  five-day  week  for  mailers  are 
$71.15,  day  work,  $’73.50  night; 
for  stampers  and  delivery  clerks, 
$73.65,  days;  $76.01,  night;  and 
for  operators  on  automatic  mail¬ 
ing  machines.  $76.15,  day  work, 
and  $78.53,  nights. 

Randolph  was  on  a  two  weeks’ 
'  leave  of  absence"  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  where  he  had  been  ques¬ 
tioned  in  a  hearing  on  charges 
that  ITU  violated  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law. 

At  the  last  session  this  week, 
interest  centered  on  Randolph  s 
emphasis  on  the  right  of  his 
union  to  seek  to  include  person¬ 
nel  employed  in  operating  new 
or  substitute  reproduction  pro¬ 
cesses — without  using  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  NLRB  in  such  arrange¬ 
ments. 

No  Recourse  to  NLRB 

The  ITU  president  said  that 
since  officials  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion  had  not  fi.ed  non-Commun- 
ist  affidavits,  it  had  no  recourse 
to  NLRB  and  wanted  none.  He 
emphasized  that  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley  Act  does  not  require  such 
affidavits  as  a  condition  to  work¬ 
ing  out  contracts  with  publish¬ 
ers  but  only  as  a  prerequisite 
to  using  NLRB  as  a  negotiating 
agency. 

( In  the  Typographical  Jour¬ 
nal,  he  told  members  that  all 
ITU  officers  had  signed  the  af¬ 
fidavits  but  they  are  held  at  the 
union’s  headquarters.) 

He  asserted  in  answer  to 
questions  by  ANPA  Counsel 
Elisha  Hanson  that  ITU's  con¬ 
tract  with  New  York  commer¬ 
cial  shops  was  designed  in  part 
to  provide  training  for  union 
journeymen  and  apprentices  on 
the  new  process  machines  and 
to  exercise  the  right  of  juris¬ 
diction  over  such  operations. 

He  said  that  where  an  em¬ 
ployer  already  had  personnel 
assigned  to  such  machines,  the 
problem  wou  d  have  to  be 
worked  out  by  negotiation. 

The  union  official  was  cross- 
examined  regarding  the  union 
rule  on  resetting  of  local  ad¬ 
vertising  that  had  been  used  in 
matrix  form. 

He  explained  that  the  reason 
that  “bogus"  had  accumulated 
in  newspaper  composing  rooms 
was  the  reluctance  of  publish¬ 
ers  to  pay  over  time  wages  for 
this  type  of  composition.  He 
said  the  ITU  saw  no  reason  to 
change  its  rules  “just  because 
business  happens  to  be  good 
now.” 

In  evidence  was  Randolph’s 
letter  to  Laurence  H.  Victory, 
president  of  Local  6,  specifying 
the  points  of  the  proposed  con¬ 
tract  which  had  called  forth 
his  veto. 

“The  jurisdictional  clause  is 
inadequate  in  view  of  the 


E.  &  P.  CALENDAR 

Mar  9-10 — Interstate  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers’  Assn., 
convention,  Skytop  Lodge, 
Skytop,  Pa. 

Mar  9-11 — Canadian  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Assn., 
I5th  annual  convention, 
Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal, 
Canada. 

Mar  11  —  New  England 
Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives’  Assn.,  spring  meet¬ 
ing,  Parker  House,  Boston. 

May  12-15 — Aviation  Writ¬ 
ers  Assn.,  meeting.  Hotel 
Commodore,  New  York  City. 

Mar  12- J 6  — National  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  Network, 
annual  conference,  Fairmont 
Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

Mar  13-14  —  Illinois  Daily 
Newspaper  Markets,  annual 
meeting,  Abraham  Lincoln 
Hotel,  Springfield. 

Mar  14-15  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn., 
editorial  conference,  Nittany 
Lion  Inn,  State  College,  Pa. 

Mar  16-18  —  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and 
Finance  Officers,  spring  meet¬ 
ing,  Deshler-Wallick  Hotel, 
Columbus.  O. 


amount  of  varityper  equipment 
the  New  York  publishers  have 
installed.”  Randolph  wrote. 

Publishers  took  the  position. 
Mapel  said  this  week,  that  the 
Taft-Hartley  Law  forbids  em¬ 
ployers  “to  interfere”  with  or 
in  any  way  detract  from  or  de¬ 
ter  employes  from  selecting 
their  “own  bargaining  agency.” 

“We  cannot  cede  the  vari- 
typists  to  the  typographical,” 
Mapel  said.  “As  a  matter  of 
fact,  varitypists  at  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  are  al¬ 
ready  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  newspaper  guild.” 

The  contract  between  the 
Guild  and  the  Herald-Tribune, 
drawn  Dec.  13.  1946,  provides 
Guild  coverage  on  employes, 
under  Group  7;  “  .  .  .  telephone 
recording  operators,  teletypists, 
and  varitypists.” 

Thornton  Hall,  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Herald- 
Tribune,  said  this  provision  did 
not  apply  to  varitypists  in  the 
emergency  printing  by-pass 
operation. 

'Temporary'  Not  Included 

“These  are  temporary  peo¬ 
ple,”  Hall  said,  adding  that  he 
wished  “to  stress  the  word  tem¬ 
porary,  because  Art.  XIII,  Sec¬ 
tion  2,  provides  that  temporary 
employes  may  be  hired  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  publisher.” 
These  need  not  be  guildsmen. 
Hall  said. 

Hall  went  on  to  explain  the 
Herald  Tribune  is  not  a  closed 
shop.  One  does  not  have  to 
belong  to  the  Guild  to  work  in 
the  editorial  department,  he  ex¬ 
plained.  although  the  Guild  is 
its  bargaining  agency. 

It  had  been  pointed  out  by 
Mapel  that  the  Guild  could  not 
legally  cede  jurisdiction  over 
varitypists  to  the  typographical, 
any  more  than  the  publishers 
could  cede  jurisdiction. 

“The  Taft-Hartley  law  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  free  and  democratic 
election,”  Mapel  said. 

Randolph  cautioned  Victory 
that  “new  devices  substituting 
for  our  work  must  be  adequate- 
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ly  covered  or  we  can  be  4 
stroyed.” 

Randolph  also  warned  thit 
the  agreement  contained  “a  djj. 
gerous  provision,”  on  machiniit 
apprentices. 

The  ITU  leader  also  held  out 
for  an  employment  clause  siai- 
lar  to  the  one  he  negotiated  ij 
the  commercial  shop  contract 
This  would  give  the  union  1 
voice  in  determining  standard! 
of  competency. 

The  publishers  had  agreed  b 
permit  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education  to  naae 
“qualified  and  impartial”  a- 
aminers. 

“There  is  nothing  in  any  law," 
wrote  Randolph,  “which  com 
pels  the  union  to  waive  all 
rights  in  determining  the  stand¬ 
ards  which  must  be  met  by  those 
who  seek  employment  on  work 
over  which  the  union  exercises 
jurisdiction.  Even  the  biased 
and  highly  querulous  NLRB  at 
torneys  have  found  nothing  ii 
legal  in  a  joint  arrangement  for 
testing  the  competency  of  new 
applicants  for  employment." 

Randolph  also  ordered  elimin 
ation  of  a  provision  that  "jour 
neymen  with  experience  in 
other  composing  rooms  in  Great¬ 
er  New  York”  would  be  deemed 
competent.  This,  he  said,  would 
open  up  newspaper  composinj 
rooms  to  all  those  who  have 
worked  in  Greater  New  York, 
union  or  nonunion. 

Independents'  Paper 
Fights  Randolph 
CHICAGO  —  “The  Chicago 

Story”  is  the  title  of  an  eight- 
page  pamphlet  issued  by  Chi¬ 
cago  Independent  Party  of  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Un¬ 
ion.  criticizing  President  Ran¬ 
dolph  for  “phony”  collective 
bargaining  and  using  Local  1( 
as  a  “guinea  pig”  in  testing  out 
ITU’s  policy. 

The  broadside  is  aimed  against 
Randolph  and  16  other  ITU  offi¬ 
cials  up  for  reelection  May  18. 
Randolph  is  accused  of  having 
“demoralized  the  printing  indus¬ 
try”  and  of  having  “sent  mem¬ 
bers  of  Chicago  Typographical 
Union  into  battle  against  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.” 

Stories  review  events  leading 
up  to  the  Chicago  newspape 
printers’  strike  Nov.  24,  when 
1.500  members  left  their  jobs. 
Another  story  deals  with  the 
“lockout”  of  1,600  commercial 
printers  because  of  slowdowns 
against  employers  which  fol¬ 
lowed  Randolph’s  threat  to  bring 
“chaos”  to  the  industry  unless 
employers  met  ITU  demands. 

“Rule  and  Ruin”  policies  of 
Randolph  and  his  “regime”  have 
cost  I'TU  members  $4,696,200, 
one  article  charges.  The  Inde¬ 
pendents  further  charge  that 
delegates  to  last  year’s  ITU  con¬ 
vention  at  Cleveland  were 
"duped”  by  Randolph. 

The  Independents  asked  sup 
port  of  other  locals  to  get  neaw 
$400,000  in  vacation  pay  restored 

The  vacation  benefits  ww 
paid  March  16  by  the  five  OT- 
cago  dailies,  and  ITU  official 
ruled  that  10%  of  the  amo^ 
must  be  paid  as  dues  and  stria* 
assessments. 

The  Independents  are  urging 
locals  to  adopt  resolutions  uf|' 
ing  Randolph  to  let  the  strikert 
keep  their  money. 
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Alan  J.  Gould;  AP’s 
Mew  Executive  Editor 


By  Carle  Hodge 

easily  spotted,  even  from 

across  the  cavernous  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  newsroom,  is  the 
stocky,  square -jawed  ex-sports 
writer  who  this  week  was 
named  AP’s  executive  editor. 
Alan  Jenks  Gould  will  be  bow- 
titd  and  smoking  a  cigar. 

The  Quietly  forceful  man  of 
SO  was  a  crack  reporter  himself, 
and  he  expects  the  ISOO-odd 
staffers  he  bosses  to  be  crack  re¬ 
porters,  too. 

Sports  Lingo  Hangs  On 

He  was  an  ace  sports  writer, 
and  sporting  parlance  still 
bursts  out  in  his  talk.  “The 
team,”  he  calls  his  reporting 
corps.  He  often  tells  a  man  he 
murt  ‘‘carry  the  ball”  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  assignment. 

“Reporters  in  these  times,” 
he’ll  say,  “are  subject  to  greater 
pressures  than  ever.  We’ll  have 
to  keep  our  guard  up.” 

Alan  J.  Gould  has  been  an 
executive  for  all  but  one  of  the 
26  years  he  has  been  an  AP 
man. 

Actually  he  took  over  the 
service’s  editorial  reins  in  De- 
cem^r,  1941,  when  Byron  Price 
quit  to  become  chief  censor. 
Not  until  this  week,  though,  did 
Kent  Cooper,  executive  director 
and  general  manager,  officially 
name  him  executive  editor. 

Cooper  said  Gould  would  be 
responsible  sole.y  to  him  for 
AP’s  news  and  newsphoto  re¬ 
ports,  with  Charles  E.  Honce 
still  assistant  general  manager 
directing  its  feature  and  fea¬ 
ture  picture  arm. 

Hired  by  Gannett  as  Cub 

A  young  city  editor  named 
Frank  Gannett  gave  Gould  his 
first  job — as  a  $3  a-week  cub  on 
the  Elmira  ( N.  Y. )  Star-Gazette. 
That  was  in  1914,  and  Gould 
was  in  high  school. 

He  was  made  a  sports  writer 
because  the  Star-Gazette  sports 
editor  was  fed  up  with  watch¬ 
ing  the  cellar-bound  Elmira 
team  play.  The  kid  got  the  as¬ 
signment. 

Later  he  attended  Cornell 
University  and  worked  on  other 
upstate  New  York  dailies.  He 
wa  a  reporter  on  the  Ithaca 
Journal,  Elmira  Advertiser 
sports  editor,  Elmira  Telegram 
city  editor  and  finally  Bingham- 
ton  Sun  news  editor. 

In  1922  he  joined  AP  as  a  re¬ 
write  man  and  wire  filer  on  its 
New  York  city  staff.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  Edward  Moss  as  sports 
editor  a  year  later. 

AP’s  sports  staff  then  totalled 
a  mere  six  men;  its  spotty  sports 
coverage  consisted  of  cut  and 
dried  straight  stories. 

Gould  changed  that.  He 
torned  general  sports  writers 
into  specialists  on  particular 
^rts  and,  to  inject  variety  into 
the  menu,  added  columns,  fea¬ 
tures  and  polls.  These  were 
aportswriting  innovations. 

He  was  the  first  AP  sports 
Man  to  win  a  by-line  on  a  spot 
Jtory — on  the  first  Dempsey- 
^ney  fight  in  Philadelphia. 


He  became  a  confidant  of  ath¬ 
letic  greats.  Once,  in  a  train¬ 
ing  camp  dressing  room,  he 
talked  Babe  Ruth  out  of  one  of 
The  Bambino’s  famed  disputes 
over  pay. 

That  was  the  Golden  Era  of 
sports — of  Bill  Tilden  and  Bobby 
Jones  and  a  seemingly  invin¬ 
cible  Yankee  team  that  batted 
itself  into  three  straight  World 
Series. 

And  Gould,  riding  careful 
herd  on  it,  forged  the  AP  sports 
report  into  a  vastly  more  vital 
phase  of  over  all  news  coverage. 

By  1938  his  staff  had  mush¬ 
roomed  to  30  men.  The  com¬ 
plete  coverage  he  set  up  was 
to  grow  into  today’s  separate 
sports  wire. 

Becomes  Aide  to  Cooper 

Then  he  became  executive 
assistant  to  Cooper  in  charge  of 
personnel.  Under  Gould  the  of¬ 
fice  became  staff  planning  and 
labor  relations  headquarters. 

Through  it,  he  acquired  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  staffers  and  AP 
working  conditions  throughout 
the  world  that  now,  as  news 
chief,  served  him  well. 

After  Pearl  Harbor  he  moved 
to  Price’s  chair.  One  of  his 
first  steps  was  a  now  famed 
memo  which  pointed  out  that, 
in  view  of  prevailing  conditions, 
sports  events  shou.d  hardly  be 
played  up  as  heroic  battles. 

Go  easy  on  the  adjectives, 
boys,  he  said. 

It  was  his  tremendous  task  to 
oversee  coverage  of  World  War 
II  in  all  its  phases  and  on  all 
its  fronts.  Twice  he  plunged  in¬ 
to  battle  zones.  In  1943  he  in¬ 
spected  AP  Pacific  outposts  and 
then  in  February,  1944,  he  went 
to  London  to  map  his  invasion 
reporting. 

Since  V-Day  he  has  concerned 
himself  chiefly  with  streamlin¬ 
ing  and  strengthening  the  news 
report  spread  to  an  audience 
now  swelled  by  AP’s  expansion 
into  55  foreign  nations  and  its 
adding  of  almost  1,000  radio 
clients. 

Readability  Campaign 

His  present  pet  project  is  the 
readability  campaign  paced  by 
a  year-long  survey  of  the  AP 
report  now  being  conducted  by 
Dr.  Rudolf  Flesch,  the  word  ex¬ 
pert. 

“We  have  always  held  up  tar¬ 
gets,”  Gould  says,  “for  the  staff 
to  write  simply,  clearly,  directly, 
to  shorten  leads  and  other 
sentences,  to  use  familiar  words 
instead  of  rare  or  technical  ones. 

“But  now  we  have  called  in 
expert  counsel  so  the  staff  can 
have  a  yardstick  by  which  prog¬ 
ress  can  be  gauged. 

“This  probably  has  been  far 
and  away  the  most  striking  in¬ 
fluence  so  far  in  the  effort  to 
make  news  writing  more  read¬ 
able.” 

Gould  has  applied  to  general 
coverage  some  of  the  tricks  he 
learned  as  sports  editor.  Since 
the  war,  for  instance,  AP  has 
stepped  up  its  development  of 
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Alan  J.  Gould 

reporters  into  specialists. 

These  new  efforts  at  home 
have  not  at  all  slowed  AP’s 
ceaseless  drive  all  over  the 
world  to  break  down  any  bar¬ 
riers  to  full  and  factual  report¬ 
ing. 

“Our  re.sponsibiIity  is  greater 
than  ever  to  get  the  facts  quick¬ 
ly,  impartially,  accurately,” 
Gould  declares. 

Plans  Visit  to  Europe 

This  summer  the  new  execu¬ 
tive  editor  will  get  his  first 
chance  to  inspect  personally  all 
his  European  bureaus.  He  will 
tour  them  and  then,  with  his 
wife  and  daughter,  Mary  Ann, 
13,  attend  the  Olympics.  He 
has  either  covered  or  watched 
all  Olympics  since  1924. 

Meanwhile  another  Gould, 
Alan  Jr.,  is  in  the  newspaper 
business.  For  two  years  he  has 
been  sports  editor  of  the  Elmira 
Star-Gazette — where  his  father 
started. 

In  the  AP  itself,  the  new  ed¬ 
itor  long  has  been  known  as  an 
acute  news  judge  and  a  re¬ 
sourceful  organizer.  He  is  noted 
for  letting  men  run  their  own 
jobs — so  long  as  they  do  them 
well. 

Of  all  AP  top  brass,  Gould 
probably  is  the  most  popular 
among  staffers. 

In  spare  moments,  he  pitches 
horseshoes  in  Central  Park  or 
bowls  in  the  office  league. 

■Just  Tell  What  Happened' 

He  has  no  precise  philosophy 
of  how  a  story  must  be  gotten 
or  written.  “It  simply  isn’t  an 
exact  science,”  he  says. 

But  he  has  one  principle  he 
clings  to.  It  came  to  him  one 
hectic  1922  night,  at  the  Polo 
Grounds  in  New  York.  He  was 
covering  the  Dempsey-Firpo 
fight. 

Dempsey  knocked  Firpo  down 
seven  times  in  the  first  round 
before  he  was  knocked  from 
the  ring  himself.  Finally  the 
champ  kayoed  Firpo  in  just  57 
seconds  of  the  second. 

Alan  Gould,  the  young  sports- 
writer,  sat  almost  spellbound  at 
his  typewriter,  searching  his  vo¬ 
cabulary  for  adjectives  vivid 
enough. 

Then  an  o’d-timer.  Pop  Byers 
of  the  Sun.  leaned  over  with  a 
wry  remark  that  has  become 
Gould’s  credo. 

“Alan,”  he  said,  “just  tell  ’em 
what  happened.” 


Howey's  Trick 
Works  Again  on 
Derby  Results 

Chicago  —  When  Citation 
flashed  across  the  finish  line  as 
winner  of  the  Kentucky  Derby, 
news  was  received  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald- American  at  5:36 
p.m.,  CDST.  One  minute  later, 
H-A  presses  were  rolling  with 
a  special  replate  headlining  the 
results. 

’The  H-A  banner  line  read: 
“Here’s  Derby  Finish:  Citation 
Coaltown  M’Req’est.” 

The  feat  was  made  possible 
through  the  use  of  a  cold  plate 
and  some  ingenious  planning. 
The  cold  plate  was  fathered  and 
first  used  by  Walter  Howey,  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  American  Weekly 
and  supervising  editor  of  the 
Hearst  papers  in  Chicago  and 
Boston. 

Howey  used  the  idea  for  the 
first  time  when  he  was  editor 
of  a  Ft.  Dodge,  la.  daily  while 
still  in  his  teens,  scoring  a  five- 
hour  scoop  on  the  death  of  Pres¬ 
ident  McKinley.  Years  later  he 
used  the  same  technique  in  Bos¬ 
ton  to  score  another  scoop  on 
the  death  of  President  Harding. 

On  Dec.  7,  1941,  Howey  scored 
one  of  his  greatest  scoops,  via 
the  cold  plate  method,  when 
presses  of  the  Boston  Hearst 
paper  rolled  with  the  story  of 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  and 
a  section  of  background  material 
leading  up  to  the  attack. 

In  preparing  for  the  Derby 
results,  Howey  had  a  cold  plate 
made  in  reverse,  “Here’s  Derby 
Finish,”  and  had  the  plate  ready 
and  waiting  in  the  pressroom 
Knowing  that  the  red  fudge 
line  could  be  broken  into  three 
parts,  the  Herald  -  American 
made  fudge  lines  of  the  names 
of  all  six  horses  in  the  big  race. 

When  the  flash  was  received 
from  Churchill  Downs,  names  of 
the  first  three  horses  were  slai>- 
ped  together  in  the  order  they 
finished,  placed  in  the  fudge  bar 
and  put  on  the  press  within  a 
minute. 

A  cold  plate,  it  was  explained, 
is  no  different  from  any  other 
stereotyped  plate,  but  gets  its 
name  from  being  prepared  in 
advance  and  setting  “cold”  in 
the  pressroom,  ready  for  use. 
Such  was  the  preparation  made 
by  the  Herald-American  to  meet 
a  situation  requiring  fast  han¬ 
dling.  despite  the  printers’ 
strike. 


Editor  Appeals 
For  Open  Session 

San  Francisco— a  fight  over 
a  newspaper’s  right  to  have  rep¬ 
resentatives  present  to  report 
meetings  of  a  county  power  al¬ 
location  board  is  before  State 
Public  Utilities  Commission  of¬ 
ficials  for  decision  here. 

’The  case  was  brought  into  the 
open  by  Paul  Bodenhamer,  edi¬ 
tor,  Redding  Record-Searchlight. 
who  said  three  of  the  four 
county  committee  members 
present  recently  voted  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  press.  Among  the  trio 
was  H.  D.  Bruce,  publisher  of 
a  weekly,  Bodenhamer  said. 
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UK  Stockpile 
Of  Newsprint 
Being  Studied 

Washington — A  proposal  of 
the  United  Kingdom  to  import 
newsprint  in  substantially  larger 
quantities  from  Canada  and 
Newfoundland  is  under  inquiry 
by  the  staff  of  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Administration. 

Administrator  Paul  G.  Hoff¬ 
man  has  learned  that  require¬ 
ments  from  those  supply  sources 
have  been  fixed  at  about  148,000 
short  tons  for  the  fiscal  year  be¬ 
ginning  July  1,  an  increase  of 
33.000  tons  over  the  amounts 
purchased  in  each  of  the  past 
two  years. 

Investigation  thus  far  has 
shown  that  UK  consumption  of 
about  8.000  tons  a  week  will  not 
be  accelerated  but  stockpiling  is 
contemplated.  Proposed  ship¬ 
ments  to  Canada  and  Newfound 
land  amount  to  3''c  of  the  Do 
minion’s  output  next  year. 

*  •  • 

Arriving  in  New  York  City 
this  week.  Lord  Beaverbrook  de¬ 
scribed  as  "preposterous”  the 
notion  that  England  would  get 
more  newsprint  if  the  United 
States  would  reduce  its  consump¬ 
tion. 

•  That's  not  the  reason,  at  all," 
he  said.  “It  is  due  to  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment.  which  won’t  give  us  ships 
or  the  money  to  buy  newsprint 
abroad” 

Lord  Beaverbrook  recently  re¬ 
tired  as  a  member  and  chairman 
of  the  Newsprint  Supply  Co.,  be- 
cau.se  of  his  many  absences  from 
England,  and  Viscount  Rother- 
mere  moved  into  the  chairman¬ 
ship. 

At  the  same  time,  the  British 
newsprint  agency  advised  pub 
lisher.s  the  price  is  being  ad¬ 
vanced  $8  per  ton  to  $180.  Mean¬ 
while.  newspapers  of  England 
are  on  a  four-page  basis. 

Strike  Preparation 

WITH  the  railroad  strike  set  for 

May  II.  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
this  week  advi.«ed  members  to 
“anticipate  the  worst  and  build 
up  newsprint  inventories.” 

Reports  to  ANPA  for  the  last 
several  months  have  indicated 
that  publishers  and  mills  were 
preparing  for  the  “worst.”  News¬ 
print  stockpiles  of  U.  S.  pub¬ 
lishers  averaged  32  days  sup¬ 
ply  at  the  end  of  March,  an  lirj, 
increase  over  the  1947  stockpile 
and  20'.'  over  fhe  1946  amount 
on  hand.  April  figures  have  not 
been  reported  yet. 

■ 

Say  It  With  .  .  . 

It  pays  to  have  good  neigh¬ 
bors.  In  over  77  years  of  pub¬ 
lication  by  the  Richland  (Ga.) 
Steicart  Webster  Journal  the 
paper’s  owners  have  never  been 
without  newsprint  when  press 
time  arrived.  But  recently  the 
Journal  was  without  enough 
newsprint  for  the  edition.  Edi¬ 
tor  Anglin  found  a  friend  in 
reed  in  Editor  Bowen,  of  the 
Telefair  (Ga. )  Enterprise,  who 
loaned  him  enough  paper  to 
print  the  eight  page  Journal  on 
schedule. 


4  Citizenship 
Awards  Posted 

Manchester.  N.  H.  —  Four 
good  citizenship  awards  valued 
at  $250  each  will  be  presented 
to  New  Hampshire  high  school 
seniors  by  the  Union-Leader 
Fund,  publishers  William  Loeb 
and  Leonard  V.  Finder  have  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  awards  were  the  first  use 
made  of  the  Fund  established 
last  summer  by  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Morning  Union  and  Man¬ 
chester  Evening  Leader.  The 
fund  was  built  with  income 
from  the  “Miss  New  Hampshire” 
beauty  contest,  the  Golden 
Gloves  and  the  Manchester 
Community  Forum  —  all  spon¬ 
sored  jointly  by  the  two  papers. 

Bureau  Weighs 
Radio  Service 

Chicago  —  City  News  Bureau 
of  Chicago,  having  been  ap¬ 
proached  by  several  radio  sta¬ 
tions  seeking  special  local  news 
coverage,  is  giving  considera¬ 
tion  to  them,  Richard  J.  Finne¬ 
gan.  Chicago  Sun-Times  editor 
and  president  of  CNB,  an¬ 
nounced  after  a  meeting  of  di¬ 
rectors  here  May  4. 

Directors  of  the  cooperatively- 
owned  news  gathering  organiza¬ 
tion  for  daily  newspapers  au¬ 
thorized  the  bureau  to  make  a 
survey  to  determine  the  feas¬ 
ibility  of  CNB  offering  its  news 
coverage  to  clients  other  than 
ne’Aspapers.  A  preliminary 
meeting  of  directors  this  week 
reviewed  the  CNB  survey  and 
now  have  the  entire  matter 
under  consideration. 

Meanwhile,  two  radio  stations. 
WBBM,  local  CBS  outlet,  and 
WIND,  owned  in  part  by  the 
Chicago  Dailg  News,  have 
agreed  to  take  a  special  local 
news  service  offered  to  radio  by 
Community  News  Service,  effec¬ 
tive  Ma.v  15,  on  a  trial  basis. 

Farl  Bush,  formerly  of  CNB, 
has  been  operating  CNS  for  two 
years,  serving  80  community 
and  suburban  weeklies.  He  is 
now  going  into  the  radio  field, 
offering  seven  day,  24  hour  local 
spot  news  coverage  via  teletype. 

CNS  plans  to  cover  police  and 
court  beats,  together  with  “top’’ 
stories  locally  for  radio,  adding 
six  to  10  new  men  to  its  staff 
in  order  to  give  radio  spot  cov¬ 
erage.  according  to  Bush,  who 
told  E&P  that  he  expects  to 
have  several  more  stations  in 
the  near  future. 

Need  for  local  news  coverage 
has  been  voiced  by  radio  and 
television  operators  who  are 
seeking  to  make  their  newscasts 
more  local  in  character.  WBKB, 
Ba  aban  &  Katz  video  station, 
has  already  applied  for  City 
News  Bureau  service. 


Fur  Ad  Syndicate 

I.  J.  Fox.  Inc.,  New  York  City 
fur  retailer,  is  establishing  an 
advertising  service  for  fur  mer¬ 
chants.  It  will  be  available  to 
one  subscriber  in  each  city,  ex¬ 
cept  places  where  the  company 
has  stores.  The  Fox  ads  will  be 
syndicated  by  George  J.  Colum¬ 
bus  Associates,  New  York. 


Ferger  Holds 
5-Yr.  Contract 
With  Enquirer 

Cincinnati.  O. — All  the  talk 
about  .selling  the  Enpvirer  leaves 
Publisher  Roger  H.  Ferger  with 
brow  unwrinkled.  Ferger  re¬ 
cently  signed  a  five-year  contract 
with  that  paper. 

When  bids  are  opened  May 
15  hv  Daniel  W.  Bell,  president 
of  the  American  Security  and 
Trust  Co..  Washington.  D.  C., 
which  has  charge  of  the  late 
John  R.  McLean’s  properties,  it 
is  expected  they  will  fall  con 
siderablv  short  of  the  $10,000,000 
asked  for  “The  Old  Lady  of  Vine 
Street.’ 

Publisher  Hulbert  Taft  of  the 
Cincinnati  Times-Star.  108  years 
old,  the  Enquirer’s  elder  by  one 
year,  is  reported  willing  to  pay 
$5,000,000,  largely  because  for 
seven  years  he  has  been  trying 
to  get  a  Sunday  newspaper  here. 

Taft  and  13  other  persons 
whom  Smith  Davis,  newspaper 
broker,  invited  to  bid.  are  said 
to  be  wary  because  the  centrally 
located  Enauirer  Building,  fully 
rented  and  valued  at  around 
$3,000,000,  isn’t  included.  Then, 
too.  the  Enquirer  has  nearly 
$1,250,000  worth  of  equipment 
on  order. 

Nixson  Denton,  Times  -  Star 
sports  editor  and  columnist,  first 
to  print  the  rumor  of  the  sale, 
referred  facetiouslv  to  the  ask¬ 
ing  price.  Then  Time  magazine 
and  the  Cincinnati  Post  followed. 
Thus  far  the  only  mention  in  the 
Enquirer  came  as  an  aftermath 
from  Ollie  James,  its  humor  col¬ 
umnist  in  a  remark  aimed  at 
Harry  Mayo.  Post  city  editor  and 
Time’s  correspondent.  Ollie 
said: 

“The  Time  piece  referred  to 
‘the  slow-footed  Enquirer  and 
the  nimble  Scripps-H  o  w  a  r  d 
Post.’  Well,  the  slow  footed  En 
quirer.  according  to  ABC  re¬ 
ports.  has  picked  up  95,000  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  last  21  years  to 
lead  the  town  with  a  total  of 
164.698  daily  and  235,000  Sun¬ 
day.  while  the  nimble-footed 
Post  in  the  same  time  was  losing 
52.560  circulation.  How  nimble¬ 
footed  can  you  get?  Now  don’t 
misunderstand  us.  We  think  the 
Post  is  a  good  newspaper.  We 
just  hope  it  doesn’t  get  so  nim¬ 
ble  footed  there’s  nobody  read¬ 
ing  it  but  the  staff  and  us.” 

■ 

Great  Lakes  Profit 
Equals  $3.59  Share 

Montreal  —  Net  earnings  of 
Great  Lakes  Paper  Co.,  after  all 
charges,  including  inventory  re¬ 
serve  of  $200,000,  are  reported  at 
$1,805,159  in  the  year  ended  De¬ 
cember  31.  1947.  This  compares 
with  $1,063,147  in  the  preceding 
year. 

After  allowing  for  dividend 
requirements  on  the  “A”  and 
“B"  stock,  1947  net  is  equal  to 
$3.59  per  share  on  the  common 
stock.  In  1940.  on  a  comparative 
basLs,  net  equalled  $1.73  a  share 
on  the  common.  Capitalization 
was  re  arranged  during  the  year. 

Net  sales  were  $15,233,068 
against  $11,497,212  in  1946. 


Beattie  to  Direct 
'Voice'  Newscasts 

George  V.  Allen.  Assistac; 
Secretary  of  State  for  Publit 
Affairs,  has  announced  appoint 
ment  of  Edward  W.  Beattie.  Jr 
as  head  of  the  news  operations 
of  the  State  Department’s  inter 
national  broadcasting  division. 

Beattie,  a  veteran  of  15  years 
of  service  with  the  United  Press 
assumed  his  new  duties  imme 
diately  with  headquarters  it 
New  York  City.  He  will  direr 
all  news  operations  for  tte 
"Voice  of  America.”  As  a  cor 
respondent  in  the  last  war 
Beattie  was  captured  bytheGer 
mans  in  September,  1944  and  re 
mained  a  prisoner  until  the  sur 
render. 

PM  Goes  Along; 
6  Leave  Staff 

PM  looked  this  week  just  as 
it  did  last  week.  There  had 
been  no  makeup  or  obvious  pol 
icy  changes,  no  firing  and  lit& 
hiring. 

If  the  paper’s  new  owners 
Bartley  Crum  and  Joseph 
Barnes,  were  going  to  mie 
changes,  they  weren’t  making 
them  quickly. 

Changes  to  Be  'Graduol' 

In  fact,  in  a  page  one  state 
ment  May  2 — the  issue  they  took 
oyer  from  Marshall  Field— they 
told  PM’s  120,000  odd  readers 
that  changes  would  be  gradual 
and  would  “be  aimed  at  a  full 
coyerage  of  factual  news,  and 
an  independent  editorial  policy." 

On  the  new  masthead,  Crum,  a 
San  Francisco  attorney,  was 
listed  as  publisher  and  Barnes, 
former  New  York  Herald  Tri 
hune  foreign  editor,  as  editor. 

Louis  S.  Weiss  remained  as 
secretary  and  Lowell  Leake  as 
business  manager.  Weiss  isattor 
ney  for  Field,  who  keeps  a  min 
ority  interest. 

One  addition  to  PM’s  staff  thl* 
week  was  Lawrence  Resner  who 
resigned  as  a  New  York  Ttmo 
reporter  and  labor  writer  to  be 
come  an  assistant  to  Crum.  Res- 
ner  was  a  San  Francisco  Chm- 
i^Ie  reporter  six  years  and  with 
OWI  before  joining  the  Times 
in  1943. 

Stone  Sent  to  Palestine 

John  P.  Lewis,  PM’s  editor  be 
fore  the  sale:  Rae  Weimer,  its 
managing  editor,  and  Jack  Ble 
lock,  acting  news  editor,  were 
still  at  work.  All  three  had  been 
asked  by  the  new  management 
to  remain  until  replacement' 
could  be  found. 

Six  staffers  had  resigned- 
after  Field  announced  PM  would 
be  sold  but  before  he  sold  to 
Crum — and  this  week  had  either 
left  or  were  leaving.  They  were 
Howard  Allaway,  news  editor: 
Louis  Kronenberger,  drama  crit¬ 
ic:  Richard  Giovine,  head  libw 
ian:  Harold  Detje.  map  artirt 
James  Howard,  rewrite,  p 
Elizabeth  Korthauer,  shoppmf 
news  reporter. 

Barnes  sent  I.  F.  Stone  fro® 
the  Washington  bureau  to  cover 
the  Palestine  situation. 
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KEA  Contest  Winners; 
Paper  Scarcity  Ended 


piNEHURST,  N.  C. — Winners  in 
the  National  Better  Newspaper 
Contests  for  1948,  conducted  by 
the  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  in  cooperation  with  state 
press  associations,  were  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  annual  NEA  con¬ 
vention  here  May  7. 

The  newsprint  problem  has 
relaxed  for  most  of  the  weekly 
publishers,  reported  Charles  E. 
Moreau,  chairman  of  the  NEA 
Newsprint  Committee. 

A  questionnaire  went  to  4,370 
members,  he  related,  and  only 
96  replied  they  would  be  short 
in  1948 — a  total  of  490  tons. 

“That  is  a  trifling  amount 
(not  for  those  who  may  be 
iort)  but  out  of  the  more  than 
4,0()0.000  tons  of  newsprint  used 
in  Ae  country,”  Moreau  com¬ 
mented.  He  estimated  that  1,027 
tons  would  meet  the  entire 
newsprint  shortage  in  the  week¬ 
ly  field  this  year  and  said: 

“Your  committee  will  not 
consider  the  newsprint  problem 
completely  solved  until  there  is 
ample  paper  to  allow  expansion 
whenever  our  businesses  warrant 
it  and  to  allow  for  the  estab- 
iishment  of  new  publications.” 

Moreau  also  reported  on  the 
Anti-Trust  Division’s  renewed 
court  action  to  force  Canadian 
manufacturers  to  produce  rec¬ 
ords  in  New  York  City.  (E&P, 
May  1,  p.  7)  and  stated:  “This 
has  caused  renewed  resentment 
in  Canada,  was  opposed  by  the 
State  Department  and  inciden¬ 
tally  by  the  NEA  at  its  Council 
sessions  in  Chicago  last  No¬ 
vember.” 

Awards  were  presented  by 
Paul  H.  Smith,  Rock  Rapids 
(la.)  Lyons  County  Reporter. 
Two  new  awards  were  made. 
Suburban  weeklies  were  added 
in  the  general  excellence  con¬ 
test  and  an  award  for  “Service 
to  Agriculture”  was  decided  by 
the  judges  in  the  Community 
Service  division. 

Gideon  Seymour,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star,  and  Tribune,  one 
of  the  judges,  commented  upon 
the  “new  crop”  of  editors  com¬ 
ing  up— -returned  GIs.  who,  he 
said,  “still  show,  in  many  cases, 
more  brashness  than  poise,  but 
whose  indignation  and  zeal  for 
progress  are  so  soundly  based 
that  with  experience  they  are 
going  to  carry  editorial  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  United  States  to  new 
peaks.” 

The  winners: 

GENERAL  EXCELLENCE 
Daii.y  Division 

ht— Pontiac  (Mich.)  Dailv  Press. 

2nd — Salinas  (Catif.)  Californian. 
M-lnrile-.ivod  (Calif.)  Daily  Metvs. 
(.\ward.<  sponsored  by  Editor 
Priusiiin) . 

Wrekly  Division 
(Circulation  under  1,500) 
t>t~HealJsburg  (Calif.)  Tribune. 

2nd — Laurens  (la.)  Sun. 

Bend  (W'is.)  Pilot. 

(Awards  sponsored  by  University  of 
lows  School  of  Journalism). 

Weekly  Division 
(Circulation  over  1,500) 

Canaan  (Conn.)  Advertiser. 
j^^~McMinnvillc  (Ore.)  Telephone 

Jrd-E/Kn  (N.  C.)  Tribune. 

,  worable  Mention:  Mesa  (Arir.) 
^"yxdTribune  and  Jasper  (Ala.) 


(Awards  sponsored  by  University  of 
Iowa  School  of  Journalism). 

Weekly  Division 
(Suburban  Newspaper) 

1st — Ridgetvood  (\.  J.)  Herald  News. 
2nd — Bloomfield  (N.  J.)  Independent 
Press. 

3rd — Montclair  (S.  J.)  Times. 
Honorable  Mention:  Los  .ingeles 
(Calif.)  Sentinel. 

(.Awards  sponsored  bv  University  of 
Iowa  School  of  Journalism). 

The  judges  commented: 

“Some  otherwise  fine  newspa¬ 
pers  were  disqualified  because 
they  did  not  have  editorial 
pages.  None  of  the  judges  could 
bring  themselves  to  attest  to  the 
excellence  of  a  newspaper  which 
does  not  recognize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  editorial  matter. 

“Others  were  disqualified  be¬ 
cause  of  a  lack  of  better  press- 
work.  Others  were  criticized 
because  no  attempt  was  made  to 
departmentalize.  The  judges 
deem  that  highly  important. 
Many  publications  under  em¬ 
phasize  or  failed  to  departmenta¬ 
lize  sports  and  were  graded 
down  for  this  reason.  Too,  lack 
of  news  pictures  mitigated 
against  otherwise  good  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE 
Daily  Division 

Ist — Estcrville  (I.t.)  Daily  New.r. 
Znd— Manhattan  {K.Tn.)  Mercury 
Chronicle. 

Srd — Beardstown  (Ill.)  Illinoian  Star. 
(Awards  .sponsored  by  Ludlow  Typo- 
Rraph  Co.). 

Weekly  Division 

Ist — Bar.ctow  (Calif.)  Printer-Review. 
3nd — Tliermopolis  (Wyo.)  Independent 
Record. 

3rd — Chappaqua  (N.  Y.)  Nete  Castle 
Tribune. 

Honorable  Mention: 

Franklin  (N.  H.)  Journal  Transcript. 
Pella  (la.)  Chronicle. 

Socorro  (N.  M.)  Chieftain. 

Minot  (N.  D.)  Ward  County  Inde¬ 
pendent 

(.\wards  sponsored  by  Ludlow  Typo- 
Rrapli  Co.). 

SPECIAL  AWARD 
Service  to  .Agricultcre 
H'est  Jefferson  (N.  C.)  Skyland  Post, 
(.\ward  sponsored  by  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  of  Iowa  State  College). 

BEST  EDITORIAL 
Daily  Division 

1st — Wakefield  (Mass.)  Daily  Item. 
2nd — Me.rico  (Mo.)  Ledger. 

3rd — nibbing  (Minn.)  Daily  Tribune. 
Hononble  Mention: 

Garland  (Tex.)  News. 

(Awards  sponsored  by  C.  I.  Johnson 
Mfg.  Co.). 

Weekly  Division 
1st — Overbrook  (Kan.)  Citieen. 

2nd — Lvutille  (N.  Y.)  Leader. 

3rd— I’ait  Burcan  (.Ark.)  Press-.irgus. 
Honorable  Mention: 

Tliermopolis  (Wyo.)  Independent  Rec¬ 
ord. 

Searsdale  (N.  Y.)  Inquirer. 

Moose  Lake  (Minn.)  Star-Gasette. 
(•■Awards  sponsoreil  by  Northern  States 
Envelope  Co.). 

SPECIAL  EDITION 
_  Daily  Division 
1st — Salinas  (C.alif.)  Californian. 

2nd — Casper  (Wyo.)  Tribune-Herald. 
3rd — Winfield  (Kan.)  Daily  Courier. 
Honorable  Mention: 

VoUejo  ((^alif.)  Times-Herald. 
(.Awards  sjionsorcd  by  Meyer  Both 
Co.). 

(Continued  on  page  73) 


$50  for  Paper 

Sioux  City.  la.  —  Stealing  a 
newspaper  cost  Martin  V.  Tuma, 
64,  a  $50  fine  when  he  was  ad¬ 
judged  guilty  before  Municipal 
Judge  George  M.  Paradise  here. 
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Hicks  Bryan  Shelley  Lu 

7  Receive  Missouri 
Journalism  Awards 


COLUMBIA,  Mo. — Five  journal¬ 
ists,  a  Southern  newspaper, 
and  a  picture  magazine  were 
honored  this 
week  in  the  19th 
annual  presen¬ 
tation  of  the 
Missouri  Honor 
Awards  for  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Ser¬ 
vice  in  Journal¬ 
ism  as  part  of 
the  39th  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri 
Journalism 
Week. 

The  awards, 
based  upon  rec¬ 
ords  of  perfor¬ 
mance  over  many  years,  were 
presented  by  Dean  F.  L.  Mott  of 
the  School  of  Journalism  to  five 
persons  and  two  publications: 


David  C.  H.  Lu,  chief  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Central  News 
Agency  of  China,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Don  D.  Patterson,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers. 

Jack  Shelley,  news  manager 
of  WHO,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Joyce  Swan,  vicepresident  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  Co. 

Inez  Robb,  International  News 
Service  correspondent. 

Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal. 

Life  magazine. 


Patterson  Swan 


Wright  Bryan,  editor  of  the 
Journal,  and  Wilson  Hicks,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Life,  represented 
their  publications  at  the  cere¬ 
monies. 

Mott  Reads  Citations 

Dean  Mott  read  the  following 
citations: 

To  David  Lu,  in  recognition  of 
his  activities  in  promoting  a 
better  understanding  of  China 
in  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
United  States  in  China,  through¬ 
out  15  years  of  active  and  suc¬ 
cessful  newspaper  work; 

His  tenacious  devotion  to  the 


principle  of  independent  jour¬ 
nalism,  and 

His  position  as  a  pioneer  in 
Chinese-American  exchange 
scholar.«hips  for  education  for 
journalism. 

To  Don  D.  Patterson,  in  recog¬ 
nition  of 

His  brilliant  career  in  all  de¬ 
partments  of  newspaper  work; 
and  especially 

His  work  in  advertising,  in 
which  he  has  used  his  high  posi¬ 
tion  in  that  field  to  promote  the 
best  professional  principles;  and 

His  loyalty  to  his  alma  mater 
and  his  unflagging  interest  in 
the  education  of  promising  young 
men  and  women  for  newspaper 
work. 

To  Inez  Robb,  in  recognition  of 

Her  long  series  of  stories  of 
great  events  and  interviews 
with  famous  leaders  at  home  and 
abroad; 

The  spirit  of  adventure,  sense 
of  humor,  and  understanding  of 
newsworthy  situations  which 
have  made  her  one  of  the  great 
reporters  of  her  times:  and 

Her  never-failing  zest  for  jour¬ 
nalism  as  a  great  profession. 

To  Jack  Shelley,  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of 

His  outstanding  work  in  or¬ 
ganizing  and  developing  a  great 
news-gathering  and  newscasting 
department  in  a  leading  radio 
station: 

His  untiring  inquiry  into  new 
method.s  and  possibilities  for  the 
improvement  of  his  chosen  me¬ 
dium  of  news-dissemination;  and 

His  continuing  interest  in  the 
development  of  talented  and  am¬ 
bitious  youth. 

To  Joyce  A.  Swan,  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of 

His  aggressive  search  for  new 
ideas  and  progressive  techniques, 
which  have  benefited  not  only 
the  great  Des  Moines  and  Min¬ 
neapolis  papers  with  which  he 
has  been  associated,  but  journal¬ 
ism  at  large; 

His  industry  and  capacity  for 
hard  work;  and 

His  unselfish  service  to  the 
civic  interests  of  his  community 
and  to  the  cause  of  education  for 
journalism. 

To  the  Atlanta  Journal,  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of 

Its  leadership  in  the  progres¬ 
sive  ideas  and  liberal  sentiments 
of  the  great  South; 

Its  excellence  as  a  state  paper 
and  a  representative  of  local  in¬ 
terests  and  opinions;  and 

Its  unusual  and  sound  values 
as  a  thoroughly  interesting  and 
(Continued  on  page  73) 
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St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
Wins  3d  Pulitzer  Prize 


PULITZER  PRIZES  for  1948  In 

the  field  of  journalism  were 
awarded  this  week  to  entrants 
who  had  investigate  abuses  in 
eocial  and  governmental  spheres. 
Often,  reforms  followed  closely 
upon  their  reporting. 

The  winners  and  the  field  of 
coverage  they  represente  are: 

St.  Louis  ( Mo. )  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  $500  gold  meal  for  most 
disintereste  and  meritorious 
public  service — coverage  and 
follow-up  of  Centralia  (Ill.) 
mine  disaster. 

George  E.  Goodwin,  Atlanta 
(Ga. )  Journal,  distinguishe  ex¬ 
ample  of  local  reporting. — Tele- 
fair  county  vote  frauds. 

Two  for  'Notional  Affairs' 

Bert  Andrews,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  national  affairs 
— ^a  series  of  articles  on  *‘A  State 
Department  Security  Case.” 

Nat  S.  Finney,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune,  national  af¬ 
fairs — stories  on  the  plan  of 
the  Truman  Administration  to 
impose  secrecy  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  federal  civilian  agen¬ 
cies. 

Paul  W.  Ward,  Baltimore 
(Md. )  Sun,  reporting  of  inter¬ 
national  affairs — series  of  arti¬ 
cles  on  “Life  in  the  Soviet 
Union.” 

ViRCiNius  Dabney,  Richmond 
(Va. )  Times-Dispatch,  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  editorial  writing  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  tested  for  clear¬ 
ness  of  style,  moral  purpose, 
sound  reasoning,  and  power  to 
influence  public  opinion,  due  ac¬ 
count  being  taken  of  the  whole 
volume  of  the  writer’s  work 
during  the  year. 

Reuben  L.  Goldberg,  New 
York  Sun,  for  cartoonist's  work, 
due  account  being  taken  of  the 
whole  volume  of  his  work — 
“Peace  Today.” 

Frank  Cushing,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Traveler,  for  outstand¬ 
ing  example  of  photography  — 
“Boy  Gunman  and  Hostage.” 

Three  traveling  scholarships 
in  journalism,  having  a  value 
of  $1,500  each,  were  set  up,  the 
awards  to  be  made  at  the  close 
of  the  academic  year.  Nomina¬ 
tions  wiJ  be  made  by  the 
faculty  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Fackenthal's  Help  Cited 

Announcement  of  the  Pulit¬ 
zer  winners  was  made.  May  3, 
by  Dr.  Frank  D.  Fackenthal,  re¬ 
tiring  acting  president  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University.  Dr.  Facken- 
thal's  influence  in  establishing 
policies  that  guide  the  annual 
selections  was  acknowledged 
by  the  Advisory  Board  of  the 
journalism  school,  which  makes 
the  nominations.  Final  selec¬ 
tions  in  all  three  fields  are  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Co¬ 
lumbia. 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
achievement  was  the  work  of 
a  large  staff.  The  Post-Dispatch 
attributed  to  its  efforts  revisions 
in  Illinois  state  law  taking  mine 
inspectors  out  of  politics,  and 
a  tightening  of  mine  inspection 
regulations.  In  addition,  the 


operator  of  the  mine  was  fined 
$1,000  for  willful  neglect. 

Courageous  Job 
FOUR  days  after  George  Good¬ 
win's  story  broke  in  the  Atlan¬ 
ta  Journal,  March  2,  1947,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  began 
hearings  to  decide  whether  M. 
E.  Thompson  or  Herman  Tal- 
madge  was  the  legal  governor. 
The  court  ruled  5-2  that  Thomp¬ 
son  was  governor  and  Talmadge 
immediately  vacated  the  execu¬ 
tive  mansion.  The  story  had 
coverage  by  national  reporters, 
but  the  Telefair  County  vote 
frauds  were  uncovered  by  Good¬ 
win's  courageous  local  investi¬ 
gations. 

Goodwin,  30,  was  graduated 
from  Washington  and  Lee  in 
1939  with  an  A.B.  in  journal¬ 
ism;  reporter  for  the  Atlanta 
Georgian,  Charleston  ( S.C. ) 
News  and  Courier,  Washington 
(D.C.)  Times  Herald,  and  Miami 
(Fla.)  Daily  News.  He  was  in 
naval  intelligence  in  World  War 
II,  joined  the  Atlanta  Journal 
in  December,  1945. 

Effects  Quick  Reform 
WITHIN  the  week  after  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Bert  Andrews' 
stories  revealing  that  the  State 
Department  had  dismissed  em¬ 
ployes  from  service  for  “secur¬ 
ity  reasons”  without  notice  of 
the  cause,  reforms  were  on  the 
way.  His  stories  were  In  the 
nature  of  a  crusade. 

Andrews,  47,  who  has  been 
chief  of  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune’s  Washington  Bureau 
since  1941,  also  has  received 
this  year's  Heywood  Broun  Me¬ 
morial  Award.  He  was  born  in 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  was 
graduated  from  Stanford  in 
1924  and  became  a  reporter  on 
the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Star, 
the  o:d  San  Diego  Sun,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Times,  the  now  extinct 
Chicago  Examiner  European 
edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  and  since  1937  a  staff 
member. 

Broke  Secrecy  Bon 
IN  THE  same  category,  national 
affairs,  a  $500  cash  award 
went  also  to  Nat  Finney,  who 
also  crusaded,  this  time  when 
the  administration  threatened 
to  impose  a  secrecy  ban  on  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  federal 
agencies  in  peacetime.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  expose,  the  government's 
plan  was  abandoned.  Finney  al¬ 
so  won  this  year's  Raymond 
Clapper  Award. 

He  joined  the  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  of  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  in  1941,  having  begun 
newspaper  work  in  1926  as  a 
Star  cub  reporter.  He  was  its 
city  editor  in  1930.  In  1944  he 
was  sole  Washington  corres¬ 
pondent  to  correctly  foretell  the 
Roosevelt  electoral  vote.  He 
covered  the  1946  Bikini  atomic 
bomb  tests  and  did  a  series  on 
England's  postwar  problems. 

Life  in  Soviet  Union 
PAUL  WARD  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun  had  lived  behind  the 
“iron  curtain.”  His  stories  on 


■'Life  in  the  Soviet  Union,”  con¬ 
stituted  first  revelation  that 
many  Russians^men  and  wo¬ 
men — were  claiming  American 
citizenship  to  escape  the  Soviet 
rule. 

Ward,  42,  on  the  Sun’s  staff 
since  1930,  had  prior  experience 
on  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard.  While  correspondent 
for  the  Sun  in  Moscow,  Ward 
spent  his  spare  time  searching 
into  Soviet  life.  He  has  also 
covered  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
conference  of  1944,  the  San 
Francisco  conference  of  1945, 
and  Foreign  Ministers  in  Paris, 
1947. 

Editorial  Courage 

VIRGINIUS  DABNEY,  editor  of 

Richmond  Times  -  Dispatch, 
has  fought  the  poll  tax,  urged 
repeal  of  Virginia  law  segregat¬ 
ing  white  and  colored  street¬ 
car  passengers,  and  recommend¬ 
ed  equal  educational  advantages 
below  the  Mason-Dixon  line. 

Dabney,  47,  joined  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  News  Leader  after 
getting  his  master's  degree  at 
the  University  of  Virginia.  He 
was  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  19. 
In  1928  he  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Times-Dispatch,  did 
a  1,500-word  signed  article  for 
the  Sunday  editorial  page  for 
the  next  six  years. 

He  went  to  Central  Europe  in 
1933  under  the  Oberlaender 
Trust  grant  of  Philadelphia,  be¬ 
came  chief  editorial  writer  of 
the  Times-Dispatch  in  1934  and 
editor  in  1936. 

Worked  Under  Fire 

FRANK  CUSHING,  32,  went  to 

Roxbury,  the  scene  of  his 
winning  photograph,  in  the 
Boston  Herald-Traveler  radio 
car.  The  shot  showed  a  15-year- 
old  using  another  boy  as  shield 
in  a  back-street  gun  battle  with 
police.  Cushing's  camera  work 
was  under  fire,  so  he  climbed 


Finney  Andrews 


Cushing 


Dabney 


Goodwin 


up  on  a  roof  and  made  the  pic¬ 
ture,  looking  down.  He  was  i 
gunner  with  the  12th  Air  Force 
during  the  war.  The  picture 
was  used  in  a  large  number  of 
newspapers  and  received  a  cita¬ 
tion  in  the  Editor  &  Publisbeb 
News  Photo  Contest. 


GOLD  MEDAL  WINNER: 

Special  Section  Capped 
Centralia  Mine  Crusade 


By  Wayne  Leemon 

ST.  LOUIS,  Mo.— The  St.  Louis 

Post-Dispatch,  winner  of  its 
third  Pulitzer  prize  for  merito¬ 
rious  public  service  in  12  years, 
used  its  same  well  known  cru¬ 
sading  technique  to  develop  the 
story  of  the  Centralia  mine  disas¬ 
ter  with  one  important  addition. 

To  summarize  its  day-to-day 
news  handling  to  that  point,  the 
paper  on  April  30,  1947  issued  a 
special  rotogravure  section  of  24 
pages  for  distribution  through¬ 
out  the  Illinois  mine  fields  and 
to  state  and  national  officials. 

About  60,000  copies  of  the  roto¬ 
gravure  issue  were  distributed. 
Prepared  under  the  direction  of 
City  Editor  Raymond  Crowley, 
it  included  more  than  105,000 
words,  pertinent  pictures,  and 
cartoons.  News  stories,  edi¬ 
torials  and  editorial  features  as 
clipped  from  the  papers  in  which 
they  appeared  all  were  given 
prominent  display.  The  picture 
play  was  topped  by  two  pages 


of  photographs  in  color  taken 
from  the  issue  of  Pictures,  Post- 
Dispatch  rotogravure  section  in 
which  they  first  appeared. 

The  section  was  prepared  by 
staff  artists  who  pasted  clippings 
and  pictures  on  page-size  dum¬ 
mies  for  roto  processing,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  two  pages  of 
color. 

The  purpose  of  this  special 
edition  was  to  inform  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  mining  communities 
of  Illinois  of  all  the  facts  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  Post-Dispatch  and 
boards  of  inquiry  after  the  Cen¬ 
tralia  disaster  and  to  impress  on 
state  and  federal  officials  the 
necessity  of  inaugurating  safety 
provisions  in  coal  mining  opera¬ 
tions  which  would  make  impos¬ 
sible  a  repetition  of  the  Cen¬ 
tralia  disaster.  This  also  was  me 
broad  objective  of  the  entire 
coverage  that  won  the  award. 

The  section  thus  compounded 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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FULL  SPEED  AHEAD  IN  CARTOONS  DEALING  WITH  THE  RAILROAD  STRIKE 


PLENTY  OF  DANGER 


THREE  ON  A  MATCH 

Roche,  Buffalo  (N'.  Y. )  Courier-Express 


SPIKE  IT  QUICK! 

Alley,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal 


•rner. 


Rube  Reaches  Olympus 
By  Circuitous  Route 

By  Ogden  J.  Rochelle 


acquisition.  Goldberg  was  grad-  fiend  next  door  to  th 
uated  from  the  University  of  date.  When  the  win< 
California  as  a  mining  engineer,  opened,  the  fresh  air 
and  worked  afterward  for  the  pet  owl  catches  cold, 
San  Francisco  engineering  de-  into  a  toy  bugle  wh 
partment.  mons  the  National  Gu 

“The  crazy  ways  people  took  who  think  war  has 
to  measure  things  and  to  weigh  c.ared.  They  upset  a 
things,”  he  said,  inspired  him  and  break  his  bottles, 
to  humor.  milk  which  attracts  m 

He  quit  his  good  job  with  the  whose  yowling  wakes  t 
city  and  went  to  work  in  an  art  bors  to  angry  yells,  w 
department  for  $8  a  week,  candidate  mistakes  as  i 
sweeping  out  the  shop,  dusting  he  save  the  country, 
plates  and  being  messenger  boy.  his  night-shirted  torso 
He  did  a  cartoon,  too,  every  day  window  and  makes  a 
and  it  was  rejected  for  three  tance  speech, 
months.  Eventually,  he  caught  Definitely,  the  man  1 
on  with  the  San  Francisco  ical  ideas  from  the  oi 
TTi  “  ”  ^Caiif. )  Chronicle  and  his  prog-  “Any  good  comic-a: 

ine_  ,wa_y  j-gsg  has  been  steady,  if  not  al-  learn  to  do  editorial  ( 

ways  easy,  ever  since.  he  says,  “provided  he 

In  1906  (he  was  born  in  San  ested.  The  techniq 
Francisco  in  1883)  he  was  on  same.” 
j  the  old  Neto  York  Mail,  drawing  Editorial  cartooning.  1 

Enjoys  Wide  Latitude  half-comic,  half-sports  comment  somewhat  easier  th 

One  of  the  sources  of  Gold-  with  a  queer,  joyous  lunacy.  jjjg  gomic  strips,  alth 
berg’s  present  cartoon  power  is  But  Goldberg  was  not  just  a  says  this  with  some 
the  virtually  complete  latitude  funny  man.  'ihe  path  toward  tions  he  did  not  make 
that  his  publishers  allow  him.  editorial  cartooning  was  already  took  this  assignment  ir 
In  10  years,  the  Sun  has  not  plotted  in  destiny.  One  of  the  jjj^  serious  work  has 

turned  down  a  half-dozen  of  his  earliest  of  the  “inventions,”  for  without  previous  re( 

cartoons.  He  explains  this  by  instance,  was  a  Device  for  Nomi-  jjg  Sigma  E 

saying  his  own  views  are  similar  nating  a  Candidate  for  High  ggrtoon  award  in  1945, 
to  those  of  the  publishers.  Office.  This  placed  a  fresh  air  again  honored  bv  the 

This  freedom  in  choiw  of  sub-  journalistic  fraternity 

iE?,r,r„irwor'i''pYe=Sk‘„"t*”  .  . 

he  adds.  “They  don’t  expect 

..'V'  .QtroAt  in  "Mow  Vni-lr  C 


tand  began  mor — satire.” 

drawing  editor-  Goldberg  illustrated  this  point 
ial  cartoons  for  with  a  recent  cartoon  in  which 
the  New  York  Henry  Wallace  exhorts 
?  Sun.  American  worker  t^  abandon 

j  In  this  new  his  present  ways.  ,  “ 

career  he  real-  is  graphically  represented  to  in- 
ized  a  lifelong  elude  cars,  radios,  and  all  the 
'  ambition,  which  gadgets  that  go  to  make  up  the 
j  led  him  this  we.l-filled  American  home. 

J  week  to  top 

"  honors  when  he 

n-ijv  received  the 

Goldberg  1943  Pulitzer 

Prize  of  $500  “for  a  distin¬ 
guished  example  of  a  cartoon¬ 
ist’s  work.” 

The  cartoon,  especially  cited 
by  the  judges,  “Peace  Today,” 
is  reminiscent  of  the  technique 
that  made  Reuben  Lucius  Gold¬ 
berg  famous.  It  showed  an  atom 
teetering  on  the  cliff  of 
"world  contro.,”  about  to  plunge 

home  and  family  to  “world  de-  .  ,  „• 

struction  ”  illustrate  editorials. 

‘  He  was  e.oquent  in  his  thesis 

Simplicity  Complicated  that  no  one  except  a  cartoonist 

There  was  a  time  when  he  can  think  in  terms  of  cartoons, 
•uew  prolifically  lunatic  inven-  “ideas  as  pictures.”  “Writers 
hons  designed  to  do  the  most  think  with  words,”  he  says, 
simple  tasks  in  complicated  “and  usually  the  words  do  not 
wys.  These  panels  were  ap-  make  good  pictures.” 
preciated  and  the  phrase —  He  should  know  whereof  he 

Rube  Goldberg  invention”  be-  speaks,  for  he  has  been,  also. 

a  part  of  the  vocabulary.  a  successful  writer  of  short 
The  transition  from  comic-  stories,  sports  and  features, 
artist  to  serious  editorial-  The  writing  was  done  during 
ijt  incidentally,  does  not  seem  a  period  of  “contract  difflcul- 
strange  to  Goldberg.  ties,”  he  explained.  “But,  you 

I  rea.ly  didn’t  change  my  cannot  grow  In  more  than  one 
approach,”  he  said.  “Those  direction  at  the  same  time,  and 
’lild  people  in  the  cartoons  rep-  cartooning  was  my  first  love.” 
f^nted  a  philosophy,  a  point  of  The  amazing  mechanics  of  the 
hew.  It  was  humorous  that  invention  panels  was  an  honest 
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Peace  Today — ^By  Goldberg 
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JWT’s  Panel  Shows 
How  Clients  Are  Doing 

By  Samuel  Rovner 


ONE  OF  J.  Walter  Thompson’s 

clients,  manufacturer  of  a 
packaged  product,  found  that 
buyers  of  the  small  size  took 
four  times  as  long  to  use  an 
ounce  of  the  stuff  as  users  of 
the  big  economy  size.  "There¬ 
after,  he  saw  to  it  that  his  ad¬ 
vertising  pushed  the  large  pack¬ 
age. 

Another  learned  that  while 
his  promotion  of  a  new  product 
attracted  droves  of  buyers,  few 
stuck  by  it.  In  two-and-a-half 
years  he  had  captured  only  4% 
of  the  market.  But  a  compet¬ 
ing  product  got  that  many  loyal 
customers  in  less  than  half  the 
time.  Comparison  of  the  brands 
showed  faulty  quality  in  the 
first.  That  was  rem^ied. 

20  Use  It 

Still  another  client,  a  drug 
manufacturer,  found  that  his 
multiple  •  purpose  item  was 
bought  primarily  for  only  one 
use,  while  competitors’  brands 
were  being  applied  in  a  variety 
of  ills.  The  corrective  was  ob¬ 
vious:  more  emphasis  in  adver¬ 
tising  on  the  product’s  other 
uses. 

JWT’s  accounts  ( i.e.,  the  20 
regulars  on  the  panel)  are  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  path  of  discovery. 
The  map  for  these  voyages  is 
one  of  selling’s  youngest,  most 
versatile  —  and  probably  most 
costly — research  tools,  the  con¬ 
sumer  panel. 

With  newspaper  interest  in 
panels  perking  up,  it  might  be 
well  to  take  a  fairly  close  look 
at  this  operation.  It’s  a  far  more 
ambitious  one  than  any  daily 
could  hope  to  tackle  and  it’s 
national  in  scope,  but  it  may 
serve  as  a  guidepost. 

J.  Walter  Thompson,  the  only 
agency  with  a  continuing  na¬ 
tionwide  panel,  started  the  pro¬ 
ject  in  1939.  At  that  time,  and 
until  a  year  ago,  there  were 
2,000  families  in  the  group.  Last 
year  it  was  broaden^  to  5,000. 

Where  formerly  it  covered 
only  the  white,  urban  and  mid¬ 
dle  class  population,  it  now  rep¬ 
resents  the  whole  population: 
all  racial  groups,  all  economic 
groups,  urban  and  rural  fam¬ 
ilies. 

An  additional  advantage  of 
the  larger  panel  is  that  now  it 
may  be  broken  down  regionally 
for  special  purposes,  the  re¬ 
gional  groups  retaining  the 
characteristics  of  the  full  panel. 

JWT  has  had  remarkable  luck 
with  its  panel  families.  In  the 
case  of  both  the  2,000  and  5,000 
groups,  turnover  has  averaged 
less  than  5%  a  year.  Well  over 
half  the  original  2,000  families 
are  still  with  it.  As  a  result  the 
project,  now  in  its  ninth  year, 
affords  a  highly  sensitive  month- 
by-month  and  year-by-year  sta¬ 
tistical  comparison. 

Another  happy  discovery  is 
that  the  2,000  group  had  “sur¬ 
prising  stability’’  as  a  statisti¬ 
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cal  sample,  according  to  Dr. 
Vergil  Reed,  the  agency’s  direc¬ 
tor  of  research.  This  has  been 
borne  out,  he  said,  by  the  find¬ 
ings  during  the  first  year  of  the 
larger  and  more  heterogeneous 
sample. 

The  prime  virtue  of  a  con¬ 
sumer  panel,  well  worth  the 
high  price  to  those  who  can  af¬ 
ford  it,  is  that  it  traces  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  sales  activities  to  the 
ultimate  point  of  distribution. 
It  can  show  not  only  who  buys 
what  goods,  but  also  what  t3rpe 
of  outlet  he  bought  it  at  and 
what  he  paid  for  it.  It  can,  to 
a  large  extent,  determine  the 
reasons  for  purchase  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  brand  or  for  switching 
from  another. 

Without  such  information,  the 
manufacturers  mentioned  at  the 
top  of  this  article,  might  have 
proceeded  by  long  and  costly 
trial-and-error  to  get  at  the  seat 
of  their  troubles,  if  indeed  they 
could  have  done  so  at  all. 

The  mechanics  of  JWT’s 
operation  are  simple.  Each 
month  panel  families  get  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire.  Usually  there  are  25 
questions — 20  related  specifical¬ 
ly  to  clients’  products,  5  of  a 
more  general  nature. 

The  latest,  returnable  at  the 
end  of  May,  indicates  clearly  the 
varieties  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  obtainable. 

On  photographic  film  pur¬ 
chases  during  the  month,  for 
instance,  the  following  facts  are 
sought:  make,  size  and  type, 
number  of  rolls,  type  of  store, 
age  and  sex  of  buyer,  name  of 
camera  for  which  bought,  any 
particular  event  for  picture¬ 
making,  for  use  indoors  or  out¬ 
doors. 

Or  on  ink:  brand,  color,  per¬ 
manent  or  washable,  number  of 
bottles,  size,  cost,  place  of  pur¬ 
chase,  reason  for  selecting 
brand. 

And  similarly  for  other  items, 
the  questions  always  tailored  to 
the  type  of  product. 

A  special  question  concerns 
magazine  purchases — title,  date 
of  issue,  whether  secur^  by 
subscription,  at  newsstand  or 
from  a  boy,  and  age  and  sex  of 
readers  in  the  family. 

Each  client  gets  a  monthly  re¬ 
port  on  his  product,  a  quarter¬ 
ly  presentation  significant  mar¬ 
ket  trends  by  region,  city-size, 
sex.  racial  groups,  income 
groups,  etc.,  and  special  analy¬ 
ses  as  required. 

The  price  of  all  this  is,  of 
course,  a  small  fortune,  as  re¬ 
search  expenditures  go.  None 
of  the  advertisers  could  begin 
to  conduct  by  himself  a  panel 
of  this  scope. 

One  item  of  cost  is  the  induce¬ 
ment  to  panel  members.  As  re¬ 
searchers  discovered  long  ago, 
people  are  not  inclined  to  sweat 
over  questionnaires  (and  it  is 
a  perspiratory  chore  for  some 


Participants  in  Grocery  Inventory 
clinic,  left  to  right;  R.  G.  Brophey. 
general  advertising  manager  of 
Detroit  News;  J.  C.  R.  Whitely. 
Scott  Paper  Corp.,  and  A.  N. 
McFarlane,  Corn  Products  Refin¬ 
ing  Co. 


of  them)  unless  they  get  some¬ 
thing  in  return. 

JWT  awards  a  certain  number 
of  points  for  each  returned  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  the  points  redeemable 
for  premiums  (each  family  gets 
a  premium  catalog).  Cost  of 
this  to  the  agency  is  $20  a  year 
per  family  for  premiums  with 
a  retail  value  of  about  $35. 

To  this  $100,000  add  another 
$70,000  for  conducting  the  panel, 
tabulating  results  and  prepar¬ 
ing  presentations.  Total:  $170,- 
000.  Each  of  the  20  clients  us¬ 
ing  the  panel  is  charged  $8,500, 
bringing  the  agency  approxi¬ 
mately  to  the  break-even  point. 

Efficient  as  JWT’s  panel  is, 
there  are  things  a  newspaper’s 
panel  can  do  better.  Even  with 
5,000  families,  the  agency  can’t 
hope  to  have  as  large  a  "uni¬ 
verse”  in  a  given  city  as  a  local 
panel  can  offer.  'This  larger 
city  panel,  JWT  grants,  is  more 
dependable  for  testing  salabil¬ 
ity  of  new  products,  and  for 
testing  new  ad  copy  and  cam¬ 
paign  schedules. 

FYI:  A  city  of  250,000  to  500,- 
000  population  requires  a  panel 
of  at  least  200  families;  annual 
cost,  about  $10,000. 

■ 

Greeley's  Ideas 
Help  Contestants 

Advertising  students  at  New 
York  University  will  have  the 
benefit  of  Horace  Greeley’s  help 
in  an  essay  contest  on  the  phil¬ 
osophy  of  advertising. 

The  contest  is  sponsored  joint¬ 
ly  by  the  George  Burton  Hotch¬ 
kiss  chapter  of  Alpha  Delta 
Sigma,  ad  fraternity,  and  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Mr. 
Hotchkiss,  chairman  of  NYU’s 
marketing  school,  recently  dis¬ 
covered  a  reprint  of  ‘‘The  Phil¬ 
osophy  of  Advertising,”  written 
by  the  Tribune  editor  in  1857. 
He  distributed  copies. 

■ 

FTC  Begins  Sampling 
Oi  Television  Ads 

Washington  —  Commercial 
television  broadcasts  are  now 
covered  in  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission’s  survey  of  adver¬ 
tising.  The  FTC  said  plans  for 
coverage  of  television  advertis¬ 
ing  got  under  way  early  this 
year  as  part  of  its  campaign  to 
prevent  the  dissemination  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  that  are  “false, 
misleading  and  deceptive.” 


Grocery  Audits 
Will  Include 
25  Basic  Items 

Chicago — Newspapers  sponsor¬ 
ing  the  Monthly  Grocery  Inven¬ 
tory.  meeting  for  their  first  an 
nual  research  clinic  here  last 
week,  adopted  a  basic  minimum 
list  of  25  classifications  of  gro- 
eery  store  merchandise  to  be  re¬ 
ported  on  by  Inventory-sponsor 
newspapers. 

This  step,  according  to  Wayne 
Mooney,  field  research  manager 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  and  coordinator  of  the  13 
monthly  inventories  sponsored 
by  16  newspapers  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  “will  take 
the  whole  Inventory  project  a 
long  way  toward  the  kind  of 
standardization  which  will  make 
it  most  useful  to  advertisers." 

In  addition  to  the  25  standard 
classifications,  the  Inventory- 
sponsor  newspapers  adopM 
several  proposals  for  impro^ng 
and  standardizing  the  monthly 
Inventory  reports.  These  include 
the  alphabetical  listing  of  aU 
brands  within  each  classification, 
the  specifying  of  Inventory  re¬ 
porting  dates  and  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  “all  others”  listings 
within  classifications- 

All  future  monthly  reports 
will  include  the  number  of 
stores  in  the  sample,  average 
units  sold  per  store,  total  units 
sold,  special  promotions  such  as 
Ic  sales,  half-price  sales,  premi¬ 
ums,  etc.,  per  cent  of  distribu¬ 
tion  and  total  units  stock  on 
hand.  Each  monthly  report  will 
also  hereafter  carry  a  definition 
of  the  markets  studied.  To  in¬ 
sure  the  continuing  reliability  of 
the  Inventory  data  and  guard 
against  distortion,  the  papers 
voted  to  continue  the  sample  ad¬ 
equacy  checks  which  have  been 
a  regular  feature  of  the  Inven¬ 
tory. 

Agreement  was  reached  upon 
the  basic  minimum  list  of  2S 
product  classifications  as  fol¬ 
lows:  tomato  juice,  laundry  bar 
soap,  gelatin,  catsup,  baked 
beans,  hot  cereals,  cold  cereals, 
scouring  powder,  dry  and  liquid 
all-purpose  cleaners,  regular  cof¬ 
fee,  instant  coffee,  canned  dog 
food,  all-purpose  flour,  prepared 
flour,  food  beverages,  cocoa,  pud¬ 
dings  and  desserts,  canned  spiced 
luncheon  meats,  shortening, 
packaged  soap  and  synthetics, 
canned  soup,  cleaning  and 
bleaching  liquids,  toilet  soap  and 
peanut  butter,  the  last-named  an 
addition  to  the  Inventories. 

In  addition,  the  following  wiD 
be  carried  in  most  cities:  tea 
(packaged  and  ball),  soup 
mixes,  margarine  and  waxes. 
Margarine  and  waxes  also  are 
making  their  first  appearance 
in  the  Inventory.  Sponsor 
newspapers  also  will  continue 
to  carry  additional  product  clas¬ 
sifications  of  local  importance, 
such  as  salad  dressing  and  may¬ 
onnaise,  macaroni,  salt,  rice.^ 
conut,  peaches,  corned  bw 
hash,  chili  con  came  and  canned 
peas  and  corn. 

The  Inventories  are  being 
conducted  by  the  sponso^ 
newspapers  at  an  annual  cosi 


in  excess  of  $250,000. 
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THE  P.  D.  STANDS  FOR 

Planned  distribution 


Whether  you  sell  chewing  gum,  automobiles  or  toilet 
goods,  your  advertisement  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
will  be  welcomed  in  the  homes  of  Plain  Dealer  families. 
Only  the  Plain  Dealer  offers  you  the  famous  Cleveland  2-in-l 
market  —  /wo  buying  markets  of  almost  equal  sales  volume 
at  one  low-cost  coverage.  You  get  Greater  Cleveland  plus 
26  adjacent  counties  with  141’*’  prosperous  cities  and 
towns.  You  get  an  extensive  audience  for  your  selling  mes¬ 
sage  .  .  .  and  one  whose  buying  power  can  contribute 
materially  to  the  success  of  your  marketing  program. 

'Akron,  Canton,  Youngstown  not  included. 


Do  you  know  the  localities  in  this 
market  that  will  buy  most  of  your 
goods?  Do  you  know  the  shortest 
cut  to  your  biggest  volume  of  sales? 

The  Plain  Dealer  Market  Survey 
department  can  answer  these 
questions  and  others  pertaining 
to  your  business.  Call  or  write 
your  P.  D.  representative  for  an 
appointment  to  receive  this 
individualized  service. 


C1.E.VFA-\ND_PV.M»*  BT-UJ* 


PLAIN  DEALER 


Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  .4ngeles 

A.  S.  Grant,  .4tlaiila 


editor  & 


C^ampai^nA  and  ^^^ccounts 


Best  Face  Forward 
ANDREW  JERGENS  CO.  will 
start  in  June  its  largest  face 
powder  campaign  to  date  on  the 
Woodbury  line.  Ads  of  1,000 
lines  will  appear  regularly  in 
an  expanding  list  of  newspapers, 
reaching  a  total  of  62  dailies 
in  40  cities  as  distribution  is 
broadened. 

Ads  will  promote  a  product 
made  by  a  new  process  from  a 
new  formula.  Robert  W.  Orr 
Associates  is  the  agency. 

Boost  for  Midol 
A  REVISED  ad  schedule,  with 
more  frequent  insertions  and 
larger  copy,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  for  Midol  by  the  Cen¬ 
taur  Caldwell  division  of  Sterl¬ 
ing  Drug. 

Magazine  and  some  news¬ 
paper  copy  has  been  expanded 
from  84  to  143  lines.  Copy  has 
been  simplified  and  illustrations 
given  more  dominance.  Thomp- 
son-Koch,  Inc.,  has  the  account. 

Friends  of  Peace 
PHILADELPHIA  —  Full  -  page 
newspaper  ads  in  behalf  of 
international  peace  are  cur¬ 
rently  being  used  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Friends  Service  Committee, 
affiliated  with  the  Religious  So¬ 
ciety  of  Friends  (Quakers),  in 
a  campaign  in  metropolitan 
dailies. 

Using  as  headline  the  Scrip¬ 
tural  text:  “Not  by  might,  nor 
by  power,  but  by  My  Spirit,” 
copy  stresses  religious  values  as 
the  only  means  of  overcoming 
present  war  tendencies. 

Coupons  are  carried  in  the 
page  layout  for  a  write-in  ballot 
on  whether  the  reader  shares 
the  convictions  stated  in  the 
text  and  whether  further  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  society’s  program 
is  desired. 

Sunny  Funnies 
CARTOON  continuities  now  fea¬ 
ture  the  advertising  campaign 
for  Old  Sunny  Brook  whiskey, 
product  of  National  DistiJers. 

With  the  slogan,  “Come  over 
on  the  Sunny  Brook  side,”  still 
prominent,  the  ads  are  now  ap¬ 
pearing  in  more  than  380  news¬ 
papers  from  coast  to  coast.  Size 
varies  from  100  to  600  lines. 

Additional  support  is  being 
given  by  full-page  color  ads  in 
Li/e,  carcards  and  outdoor  pos¬ 
ters.  Agency  is  Lawrence  Fer- 
tig  &  Co. 

Mixer  Campaign 
CHICAGO— For  the  first  time 
since  before  World  War  II,  full 
page  black  and  white  advertise¬ 
ments  in  newspapers  will  be 
used  in  a  food  mixer  campaign 
covering  18  major  markets  in 
the  country.  Dormeyer  Corp., 
manufacturer  of  the  Dormeyer 
line  of  mixers,  launched  the 
opening  phase  this  week.  John 
W.  Shaw  Advertising,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  handling  the  campaign. 

More  for  Morton's 
A  NEW  SALES  theme,  “More 
People  Use  Morton’s,”  makes 
its  appearance  in  the  Morton 
Salt  spring  campaign.  The  new 
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theme,  to  be  repeated  through¬ 
out  the  ad  series,  will  be  fea¬ 
tured  along  with  the  old  stand¬ 
by  “When  It  Rains,  It  Pours.” 

On  schedule  are  more  than 
500  daily  newspapers,  four 
magazines,  and  13.000  bill¬ 
boards. 

For  New  England 

QUAKER  OATS  CO.  is  intro¬ 
ducing  two  new  prepared 
mixes  in  the  New  England 
market  —  Aunt  Jemima  Devil’s 
Food  Cake  and  Aunt  Jemima 
Silver  Cake.  Media,  primarily 
in  the  Boston  area,  include  Sun¬ 
day  comic  sections,  food  pages 
of  daily  newspapers  and  spot 
radio.  Agency  is  LaRoche  & 
Ellis.  Chicago. 

Newspapers  Again 
VOGELER  BROS.,  Hillside, 
N.  J.,  maker  of  Vogeler’s  May¬ 
onnaise,  has  announced  “re¬ 
establishment”  of  its  newspaper 
advertising.  A  wide  list  of 
New  Jersey  newspapers  is  be¬ 
ing  used,  insertions  appearing 
several  times  weekly  through¬ 
out  the  year.  Tracy,  Kent  & 
Co.,  handles  the  account. 

Introducing 

CROSLEY  DIVISION  of  Avco 
Manufacturing  Corp.  will  rim 
an  “introduction”  campaign  on 
its  new  Shelvador  refrigerator 
between  May  7  and  June  23. 
The  campaign  will  open  with 
two-page,  four-color  insertions 
in  Parade,  This  Week  and  four 
national  magazines.  This  will 
be  followed  by  full  pages  in 
four  colors  in  American  Weekly, 
the  New  York  News  and  an 
additional  list  of  magazines. 
Dealer  helps  include  a  selection 
of  37  newspaper  ad  mats.  Roy 
S.  Durstine  is  the  agency. 

Accounts 

McCANN  -  ERICKSON  agency 
has  resigned  the  account  of 
Revlon  Products  Corp. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  has 
resigned  the  account  of  the 
Rexall  Drug  Co.,  effective 
July  15. 

Superb  Glove  Co.,  Johnstown, 

N.  Y.,  to  the  New  York  office  of 
Brisacher,  Van  Norden  &  Staff; 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

BenMont  Papers,  Inc.,  to  Hicks 
&  Greist,  Inc.,  New  York,  for 
BenMont  fire-resistant  paper 
drapes;  national,  trade  and 
newspaper  advertising. 

Small  Business  Committee  for 
a  Republican  Administration,  to 
Sheldon,  Quick  &  MicElroy,  Inc.; 
newspapers. 

Stokley,  Van  Camp,  Inc.,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  has  assigned  its 
Stokely  products  division  to 
Calkins  &  Holden,  which  has 
been  handling  the  Van  Camp 
line  account  since  1939. 

Mosaic  Tile  Co.,  Zanesville, 

O. ,  to  Roy  S.  Durstine,  Inc., 
Cincinnati  office. 

Doyle  Packing  Co.,  Strong- 
heart  cat  and  dog  food,  and 
Modern  Foods,  Inc.,  X-Pert  Cake 
Mixes,  to  Calkins  &  Holden. 

Morse  Laboratories,  drug  pro¬ 
ducts,  to  Rodgers  &  Brown, 
New  York. 


Featured  in  Encyclopedia  Britannico 
University  of  Missouri  Exhibition 

Acme  Newspictures  again  wins  top  honors  ir 
national  photographic  competition! 

Acme  placed  1 3  pictures— 
more  than  any  other  picture 
service — in  the  Britannico- 
Missouri  selection  of  the 
year's  best  news,  feature  and 
sports  photographs.  First 
prize  in  the  news  class  went 
to  "Hell  on  Earth,"  famed 
picture  of  human  drama  of 
Texas  City,  by  Acme's  Johnny  Thompson. 

These  photos — and  hundreds  of  other  out¬ 
standing  newspictures — were  taken  by  Acme 
photographers  as  they  covered  world  events 
last  year.  They  were  serviced  exclusively  to 
Acme  client  newspapers. 


'Ilic  Gneat 
Pictures 


(  utt,  Of 


Your  newspaper,  too,  can  bring  readers 
superior  picture  service  by  Acme's  award¬ 
winning  photographers.  If  you  are  not 
already  an  Acme  client,  write  or  wire  now 
for  a  trial  service  and  full  information  on; 

•  ACME  TELEPHOTO  (Direct  Wire) 

•  ACME  FOTORAMA  (Mailed  Daily) 

•  ACME  TELEPHOTO  MATS 

•  ACME  ROTO  LAYOUTS 

•  ACME  MATTED  PICTURE  PAGE 


ACME  NEWSPICTURES 

{Division  of  NEA  Service,  Inc.) 

West  Third  and  Lakeside  Cleveland  13,  Oh 
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46  out  of  every  100  New  York  Sun  families  own  their  own 
homes.  This  proportion  is  43%  higher  than  the  proportion 
for  the  New  York  market,  which  is  32  out  of  100. 

For  sales  success  in  New  York,  it  is  far  more  important  to 
reach  the  right  people,  rather  than  the  most  people. 


A  Sun  representative  will  be  happy  to  tell  you  about  the  valuable 
data  contained  in  this  first  full-scale  panel  study  of  the  New  York 
market.  Write  on  business  letterhead  to  The  Sun  Research  Dept., 
280  Broadway,  New  York  15,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK 

Represented  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  Son  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  by 
Cresmer  &  Woodward  Inc.;  in  Boston,  Tilton  S.  Bell 


FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  SUN  CONSUMER  PANEL 


MEDAL  WINNER  ANNUAL  ADVERTISING  AWARDS 


Wall  St.  Journal  Starts 
Edition  for  Southwest 

By  Julian  Stag 


DALLAS.  Tex.— The  Wall  Street 

Journal  went  to  press  with  its 
Southwest  Edition  here  Sunday 
night  (May  2)  with  a  shirt¬ 
sleeved  audience  sipping  iced 
drinks  waiting  attendance  on 
the  humming  press. 

Shortly  before  8  p.m..  or  a 
little  later  than  what  will  be 
the  normal  press  time.  Maurice 
L  I  Larry )  Farrell,  managing 
editor  in  the  Dallas  office, 
pressed  a  button  on  the  new 
Duplex  tubular  press. 

As  copies  of  Vol.  1,  No.  1  cas 
caded  into  a  pile.  Mayor  Jimmie 
Temple  of  Dallas  was  assigned 
the  role  of  passing  out  hot  off- 
the  press  papers  to  the  gather 
ing. 

Executives  of  the  Wall  Sireet 
Journal  from  New  York,  staff 
members  and  wives  were  hosts 
to  newspapermen  and  guests  at 
the  informal  ceremony.  Auto¬ 
graphing  of  first  editions  and 
distribution  of  page  one  mats 
enlivened  the  scene. 

Kilgore  Sends  Message 

The  Southwest  Edition  is  be¬ 
ing  published  in  a  new  one 
stor.v  plant  erected  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  at  Young  and  Poyrdras 
streets  in  a  commercial  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  downtown  area. 

As  the  outside  walls  of  the 
oblong  building  are  virtually  a 
row  of  wide  and  high  windows, 
at  night  the  plant  throws  a 
blaze  of  illumination  about  the 
place. 

Bernard  Kilgore,  president  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
Dow.  Jones  &  Co ,  Inc.,  in  a 
message  to  the  staff  of  the 
Southwest  Edition  said: 

“In  normal  times,  the  setting 
up  of  a  newspaper  is  no  simple 
task;  and  these  are  not.  in  many 
ways,  normal  times.  Extra  dif 
hculties  have  had  to  be  dealt 
with  on  almost  every  hand.  Yet 
the  new  Southwest  Edition 
.shows  every  promise  of  getting 
off  to  a  successful  start. 

“With  your  continued  help 
and  cooperation  I  know  that  it 
will  prove  to  be  an  element  of 
strength  in  our  whole,  nation¬ 
wide  picture. 

“This  publishing  business  in 
which  we  are  all  engaged  is  a 
tough,  competitive  business  It 
.shows  signs  of  becoming  tougher 
and  more  competitive.  Our  fu¬ 
ture,  not  only  in  Dallas,  but 
everywhere  else,  depends  on 
how  well  we  meet  this  chal¬ 
lenge." 

Group  from  New  York 

Kilgore  was  unable  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  here.  On  hand  from  New 
York  were  Robert  M.  Feemster, 
assistant  general  manager  for 
sales;  J.  J.  Ackel,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  for  operations; 
William  H.  Grimes,  editor;  T.  E. 
Callis,  advertising  manager;  and 
William  F.  Kerby,  executive  edi 
tor. 

Ackel  and  Kerby  came  to 
Dallas  earlier  to  assist  in  the 
final  work  of  preparing  to  pub 
lish  the  new  edition 


William  P.  Maloney,  director 
of  the  publicity  department  of 
Batten.  Barton.  Durstine  and  Os¬ 
born.  New  York,  directed  public¬ 
ity  for  the  event. 

About  22.000  copies  of  the 
Southwest  Edition  were  printed 
for  distribution  over  a  10-state 
region.  Bundles  of  copies  were 
dispatched  from  Dallas  by  air 
express  to  New  Orleans.  Mem- 
phi.s.  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City. 
Day  of  publication  mailings  from 
these  points  will  make  possible 
day  of  publication  delivery  to 
manv  subscribers. 

Other  parts  of  the  area  are  be 
ing  served  by  fast  trains. 

The  Southwest  Edition  will  be 
circulated  in  Texas.  Oklahoma. 
New  Mexico.  Colorado.  Kansas. 
Missouri,  Arkansas.  Louisiana. 
"Mississippi  and  Western  Ten¬ 
nessee 

The  Southwest  Edition  made 
its  appearance  nearly  19  years 
after  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
began  publishing  its  first  re 
gional  edition  at  San  Francisco 
in  October,  1929.  and  59  years 
after  the  original  Wall  Street 
Journal  was  born  in  the  finan 
cial  district  of  Manhattan  in 
July.  1889. 

With  the  addition  of  the 
Dallas  news  staff,  the  Journal 
now  maintains  18  fully-staffed 
news  bureaus  throughout  the 
country. 

10-Year  Plant  Lease 

The  Southwest  Edition,  like 
the  Pacific  Coast  Edition,  is  vir¬ 
tually  a  carbon  cony  of  the  New 
York  Edition.  Copv.  makeup 
instructions,  and  other  direc¬ 
tions  flow  in  a  continuous  stream 
from  New  York  over  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  lea.sed  wire  network. 

Both  regional  editions  carry  a 
section  of  regional  business  re¬ 
ports  on  their  back  page.  They 
supply  the  New  York  office  with 
coverage  of  their  regions. 

Thus,  in  effect,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  has  the  character  of  a 
national  dailv  new.spaper  in  the 
business,  industry  and  finance 
domain. 

The  Southwest  Edition  is 
housed  in  a  plant  erected  for  the 
Journal  under  a  10-year  lease, 
with  an  option  for  an  additional 
10  vears.  The  plant  has  about 
10.000  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

Rough  estimate.s  indicate  the 
Journal  spent  about  $250,000  to 
launch  the  new  Southwest  oper¬ 
ation.  exclusive  of  its  commit¬ 
ments  under  the  lea.se. 

All  equipment  in  the  Dallas 
plant  is  new. 

■ 

Paid  Radio  Logs 

San  Antonio.  Tex.  —  Local 
papers  have  decided  that  effect¬ 
ive  May  1  free  publication  of  ra¬ 
dio  programs  will  be  suspended. 
Programs  from  radio  stations 
will  be  accepted  at  advertising 
rates.  Newspapers  here  have 
publicized  programs  since  the  in¬ 
ception  of  radio. 


Weigle  Named 
Dean  at  Oregon 

Eugene.  Ore. — Clifford  F.  Wei¬ 
gle,  associate  professor  of  jour 
nalism  at  Stanford  University, 
has  been  named  dean  of  the 
University  of  Oregon’s  school  of 
journalism,  replacing  George  S. 
Turnbull,  who  retires  June  30. 

For  three  years.  Weigle  was 
in  the  circulation  department  of 
the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  News. 
from  there  going  to  the  editorial 
department  where  he  worked 
for  five  years.  In  1934  he  joined 
the  faculty  of  Stanford  Univer 
sity. _ 

Dollar  Bill  Ads 
May  Be  Revived 

Chicago — Possibility  of  reviv 
ing  the  popular  “dollar  bill” 
advertising  program,  in  which 
a  person  o;i  the  street  with 
proof  of  purchase  of  product 
advertised  receives  $1.  was  in 
dicated  by  Frank  V  Birch, 
executive  vicepresident,  Klau 
V'an  Pietersom-Dunlap  Asso 
ciates.  Inc.,  Milwaukee  agency, 
in  a  talk  here. 

Birch  to  d  members  of  the 
Newspaper  Representatives  As¬ 
sociation  of  Chicago  that  suc- 
ces.s  of  the  campaign  was  such 
in  the  'JO’s  that,  now  merchan 
dise  is  more  plentiful,  it  can 
be  revived.  His  agency  spent 
more  than  $2,000,000  in  news 
paper  advertising  over  a  10 
year  period  on  the  dollar  bill 
offer,  sponsored  by  Wrigley’s. 
Hormel  and  Lever  Bros. 


HEMPSTEAD  1 
TOWN 

is  the 

HIGH  SPOT  CITY 


NEW  YORK  STAn 

for 

24th  CONSECUTIVE 
MONTH 


"Sales  Management" 
forecast  retail  sales  for 
May,  1948  is  $38,350,000. 
— 220,8%  above  May, 
1939. 


Hempstead  Towners  read 
their  own  27-year  old, 
home-town,  family  news¬ 
paper;  the 

NASSAU  DAILY 
REVIEW-STAR 

Follow  the  lead  of  Hempstead 
Town  retailers — Advertise  your 
product  in  this  responsive  mar¬ 
ket  regularly  thru  the 

NASSAU  DAILY 
REVIEW-STAR 

Hempstead  Town, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Six  days  a  week,  5c  a  copy  * 

Executive  OfRcas: 

Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y. 

Represented  Nationally  by 
Lorenien  and  Thompson,  Ine. 

Now  York  •  Chicago  *  Sf. 
Louis  •  San  Francisco  •  Lo* 
Angeles  •  Detroit  •  Cincin¬ 
nati  •  Kansas  City  •  Atlanta 
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You  re  Looking  at 
the  Netvspaper  Washing^ 
Rely  On 


omuns 


In  Washington  where  national  news  is  local  news,  nationally 
prominent  fipures  —  and  just  home  folks  —  look  to  The  Star  for 
reliable  reporting.  Strict  adherence  to  the  truth  is  reflected  in 
absence  of  bias,  in  hcadline^  that  are  /ion>sensational,  complete, 
and  fair.  Washinfiltmians  ttrprnd  on  The  Star. 

That’s  one  of  the  many  good  reasons  why  advertisers  consistently  buy 

more  lineage  in  The  Star  than  in  any  other  Washington  paper.  * 

National  advertisers  who  choose  The  Star  get  a  fair  hearing  in  the 
newspap«*r  w  ith  reader-«‘onfidence  inspire<l  by  95  years  of  publishing  integrity. 


The  Washington  Star 

Waihingten,  D.  C. 

Represented  nationally  by 
Dan  a.  Carrou,,  110  E.  42nd  St.,  NYC  17 

The  John  E.  Litz  Co.,  Triri  ne  T«»wer,  ('hicaco  11 


Brophy  Tells 
Weeklies  How 
To  Build  Ads 


jed  publishers  of  ^  OX  X*A“XHpxilS  X&d  walks”  in  Georgia  for,  accort- 
port  the  Freedom  Memphis,  Tenn.— Attempts  to  >ng  to  the  Atlanta  Journal  class! 
give  year-round  heighten  the  appeal  of  newspa-  fied  page,  under  announcements: 

advertisements  by  making  one  crypt,  sell  cheap,  leavinir  towj 
them  attractive  to  the  sense  of  •  *  • 

smell  as  well  as  that  of  sight  are  THE  Cincinnati  ( O. )  Post  haj 
under  way  here.  added  to  the  Turner-TopplM 

Readers  of  the  Commercial  wedding  memorabilia  by  re 
Appeal  were  greeted  with  the  marking  of  Lana  that  “shj 
appetite-arousing  aroma  of  a  eloped  once  with  Restaurateur 


Weekly  newspapers  “can  and 
will”  become  an  important  na¬ 
tional  advertising  medium,  if 
their  publishers  take  steps  to 

make  them  more  effective,  2-Inch  Column  Wanted 

JSTn?  Charles  W.  Robins  of  Esso 

n?  Standard  Oil  Co.,  speaking  for 

rlaroH  laef  urooir  ^ t.  advertiser,  urged  the  week- 

at  lies  to  distribute  ads  more  even- 

of  rrpat^r  wS  ly  through  the  paper;  standard- 

divis?or  Weeklies  eastern  *the  two^inch  column 

vrt  ...I _ i  j  »  width;  promote  dealer  tie-ins; 

of  Kenvoif  A  ’  improve  printing;  and  publish 

advU^^  7  fi,^*  agency.  abC  circulation  figures, 

stronv  fornio  paper  a  Because  it  will  be  a  year  or 

2  Affiliate  more  before  the  oil  industry  can 

Li  n}  up  with  demand,  he  said, 

a  l7rvrla^8a7»i  nrncf;  '"ost  of  Esso’s  advertising  will 

orov^aiH  ®  ^e  of  a  “service”  and  institu- 

prove  and  broaden  research.  .  n-ture 

,  ®  Tough  Product  Chairman  of  the  two-day  con- 

‘Publishers  of  weeklies  are  ference  was  Greater  Weeklies' 
too  much  inclined  to  believe  president,  Roy  Clippinger,  pub- 
they  have  a  ‘tough*  product  to  lisher  of  the  Carmi  ( Ill. )  Demo- 
sell,  said  Mr.  Brophy.  “Actual-  crat-Tribune. 
ly,  it  has  advantages  possessed  ■ 

by  few  other  media.  It  is  cus-  _  w  i  • 

tom-tailored  to  its  readers.  It  Realty  Ad  CllIllC 
is  tetter  read  and  has  a  longer  Portland,  Ore. — An  innova¬ 
reading  life  than  other  media,  tion  in  real  estate  circles  here 
1  believability  and  high  was  a  “Classified  Advertising 
for  advertising.”  Clinic/*  presented  at  a  recent 


papers  one  morning  last  week,  ment  when  she  discovered  he 
And  on  May  3,  the  pungent  still  had  a  wife,  and  eloped  with 
smell  of  printer's  ink  yielded  to  him  again  to  Mexico  when  she 
the  delicate  aroma  of  carnations,  discovered  he  was  going  to  be 
The  chocolate  scent  was  em-  come  a  mother.”  A  later  edition 
ployed  in  a  6  col.  by  12V4  inch 
ad  of  the  Humko  Co.,  makers  of 
vegetable  shortening.  The  ad, 
depicting  a  chocolate  layer  cake, 
was  in  black,  blue  and  brown, 
the  brown  ink  being  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  chocolate  scent. 

An  institutional  ad  on 
“Mother's  Day"  by  J.  Goldsmith 
&  Sons.,  department  store,  em¬ 
ployed  the  carnation  scent  with 
a  carnation  color. 

The  chocolate  scent  was  mixed 
with  the  ink  and  thus  applied  to 
only  a  small  portion  of  the 
paper,  but  the  carnation  scent 
was  sprayed  on  the  paper  as  it 
fed  through  the  presses.  R.  J. 

»  .  Richardson,  mechanical  superin- 

Board  by  the  classified  adyertis-  tendent  of  the  Commercial  Ap¬ 
ing  managers  of  Portland's  two  peal,  devised  the  spraying  device 
daily  newspapers.  Rex  Buzan  of  after  it  was  revealed  that  mixing 
the  Journal,  traced  the  history  the  chocolate  scent  with  the  ink 
of  classified  advertising  from  the  gave  the  ink  additional  body 
first  recorded  ad.  written  3000  which  was  difficult  to  handle. 


A  HEADLINE  in  the  PreicoK 
(Ariz. )  Evening  Courier: 
“Colorado  River  May  Come 
Up  In  Congress  In  May.” 


Guild  Scale  Raised 

Salem,  Mass.  —  Management 
of  the  Salem  News  has  signed 
a  contract  with  the  Salem  Newi 
paper  Guild  bringing  minimums 
for  reporters  and  photographers 
from  $74  to  $80  a  week,  after 
three  years.  The  starting  rate 
is  $35.  Copy  editors  have  been 

_  raised  to  $88  from  $81.  Seve 

Luis  G.  Dillon,  vicepresident  ranee  pay  has  been  increased 
of  McCann-Erickson  Corp.,  has  from  34  to  38  weeks,  and  auto 
returned  to  New  York  from  a  mileage  from  6  to  10  cents. 
10-weeks  trip  to  Latin  America.  Three-week  vacations  go  to  staff 
during  the  course  of  which  he  members  after  eight  years,  in- 
visited  the  company's  offices.  stead  of  the  previous  11  years. 


There  he  goes  again  •  •  •  trying  to  show  how 
The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  covers  IOWA! 


He’ll  have  to  stretch  farther  than  that!  The 
Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  reaches  all  99  Iowa 
counties — with  nowhere  less  than  20%  coverage — 
and  completely  dominates  81  counties  with  at  least 
50%  family  reading  in  each! 

Only  nine  cities  have  newspapers  that  top  its  500,000 
circulation. 

Reaching  70%  of  Iowa's  buyers — with  a  buying 
income  of  nearly  five  billion  — The  Des  Moines 
Register  wraps  them  up  in  a  single  package  for  a 
milline  rate  of  $1.63. 


The  Des  Moines 
EGisTER  AND  Tribune 


PACKAGIS  A  STATEWIDE  URBAN  MARKET 
RANKING  AMONG  AMERICA’S  TOP  20  CITIES 

EDITOR  &  P  U  B  L I S  H  E  R  lor  May  8,  19« 
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*  Central  Indiana,  comprising  33  counties 
with  a  total  net  spendable  income  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $2,000,000,000,  is  a  market  well  worth 
courting — and  capturing — for  your  product. 
This  you  can  best  accomplish  through  adver¬ 
tising  in  Indiana's  great  evening  daily.  The 
Indianapolis  News.  For  79  years.  The  News 
has  been  going  into  the  homes  of  Hoosierland 
six  evenings  every  week  .  .  .  has  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  daily  pattern  of  Indiana 
home-life.  Read  in  the  evening  when  there  is 
time  for  intensive,  uninterrupted  concentra¬ 
tion,  The  News  gives  your  advertising  a  better 
opportunity  of  being  seen,  remembered  and 
acted  upon  .  .  .  gives  your  product  a  better 
cbance  of  gaining  and  holding  sales  leadership 
in  Central  Indiana. 

FIRST  in  daily  advertising  FIRST  in  reader  responsiveness 
FIRST— in  Indiana’s  FIRST  Market 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


tWAlTte  McCARTV,  extiddi  lad  Gddtril  Miaditr  •  DAN  A.  C ARROLL,  1 10  E .  42ad  SI.,  N ta  York  I  r  •  THE  JOHN  E.  LUTZ  COMPA N Y,  43S  N.  MIckliaa  Aaa..eklcafa  II 
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L.  A.  Ad  Space  Denied 
To  Auto  Code  Violators 


LOS  ANGELES  —  Taking  the 

initiative  in  cleaning  up  mis 
leading  used  car  advertising, 
the  Los  Angelet  Times  and  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  have  put  into 
effect  a  strict  Used  Car  Adver¬ 
tising  Code,  backed  by  penal¬ 
ties. 

Since  its  April  19  issue,  the 
Times  has  accepted  no  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  from  used  car 
dealers  unless  they  sign  an 
agreement  to  abide  by  the  code’s 
provisions. 

The  Times  is  in  dead  earnest 
in  the  matter,  according  to  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising  Manager  Or- 
lie  Hurlbert.  It  has  appointed 
a  full  time  ad  censor  and  inves¬ 
tigator;  it  urges  the  public  to 
report  violations  of  the  code; 
and  it  has  stated  flatly  that  If 
investigation  discloses  an  inten¬ 
tional  violation,  the  advertiser 
will  be  barred  from  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  columns. 

To  Bolster  Public  Faith 

The  new  advertising  policy 
was  aiinoiinred  to  used  car  deal 
ers  on  the  Saturday  before  it 
went  into  effect.  Salesmen  spent 
the  day  calling  on  their  ac¬ 
counts  and  obtaining  signed 
agreements.  Virtually  all  signed. 
Advertising  of  those  who  did 
not  was  cancelled. 

The  Times  position  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  then  explained  to  a 
representative  groun  of  dealers 
at  a  luncheon  the  day  the  code 
went  into  effect.  Hurlbert  em¬ 
phasized  that  the  Times  was 
trying  to  bolster  public  faith 
in  used  car  advertising;  that  it 
would  pursue  the  policy  even 
if  it  meant  the  loss  of  all  used 
car  linage. 

All  dealers  at  the  meeting 
agreed  the  policy  was  a  good 
one  for  the  industry  and  execu¬ 
tives  of  dealer  associations 
agreed  to  serve  on  a  commit 
tee  to  specify  penalties,  assist 
in  enforcement  and  settle  ques¬ 
tions  which  might  arise  con¬ 
cerning  interpretation  of  the 
code.  Differences  of  opinion 
concerning  advertising  and  sell¬ 
ing  practices  were  ironed  out, 
and  a  better  understanding  ar¬ 
rived  at  not  onlv  between  deal¬ 
ers  and  the  Times  but  also 
among  dealers  themselves. 

BBB  and  Police  Asaist 

The  advertising  policy  met 
unqualified  approval  of  the  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureau  and  the 
Police  Commission,  which  has 
licensing  power  over  the  deal¬ 
ers.  The  two  organizations  are 
co-operating  with  the  Times  in 
following  through  on  complaints. 

The  Times  takes  up  each 
complaint  with  the  dealer  in¬ 
volved,  learns  his  side  of  the 
dispute,  and  in  event  of  rea¬ 
sonable  doubt  seeks  the  advice 
of  the  committee. 

In  brief,  the  Times  Used  Car 
Advertising  Code  provides: 

1.  All  advertising  statements 
must  be  accurate  and  not  de¬ 
signed  to  mislead  the  reader; 

2.  Any  car  advertised  must  be 
at  the  location  advertised  on  the 
day  of  publication; 


3  Every  car  advertised  must 
carry  a  licen.se  number  or  motor 
number  in  the  ad  which  must 
correspond  to  the  license  num¬ 
ber  or  motor  number  of  the  car 
advertised; 

4.  Anv  car  advertised  must  be 
in  condition  to  demonstrate; 

5.  When  the  selling  price  of 
a  car  is  stated,  the  car  must  be 
delivered  at  that  price  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  the  buyer  pays 
cash  or  buys  on  contract. 

In  addition,  no  advertisement 
stating  the  car  is  guaranteed  is 
accepted  unless  all  conditions 
of  the  guarantee  are  stated  in 
the  ad  and  are  filed  with  the 
Better  Business  Bureau. 

The  Times  policy  of  protect 
ing  its  readers  from  misleading 
advertising  is  being  publicized 
in  news  stories,  rack  cards  an^ 
motion  picture  trailers.  The 
code  is  published  daily  in  full 
in  the  classified  advertising  sec 
tion. 

Examiner  Lists  Penailies 

Advertisers  violating  the  l,os 
Angeles  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  Code  of  Regulations 
will  be  barred  from  the  Exam¬ 
iner  for  varying  periods  of 
time.  C.  W  Horn,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  has  an¬ 
nounced 

Under  a  program  initiated 
April  28.  the  first  violation  will 
result  in  denial  of  Examiner 
snace  for  a  week;  the  second, 
for  two  weeks:  the  third,  for 
30  days,  and  the  fourth,  for 
one  year. 

Invitation  has  been  extended 
to  the  public  to  register  com¬ 
plaints  on  used  car  advertising 
directly  to  the  Examiner's  clas¬ 
sified  department.  These  will  be 
recorded  and  referred  to  the 
BBB  for  investigation. 

The  Examiner  space  denial 
penalties  will  be  invoked  “if 
proper  adjustment  of  a  justi¬ 
fied  complaint  is  not  made  by 
the  advertiser.”  Horn  said. 

“Also,  the  Examiner  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  rigidly  regulate  all  so- 
called  ‘private-party’  advertis¬ 
ing.”  Horn  stated  in  a  letter  to 
“Motor  Car  Principals.” 

“Whenever  any  ‘private  party’ 
has  advertised  two  cars  within 
a  year’s  time,  all  information 
will  be  made  available  to  the  j 
Police  Commission  for  investi-  ; 
gation.  and  enforcement  of  the  i 
City  Code,  which  requires  that  ' 
any  person  selling  three  or  more 
cars  a  year  must  have  a  dealer’s 
license.” 


Customers  Fail 
To  Go  'Hog  Wild 

Walnut  Grove,  N.  C. — Grocer 
Fred  Pepper  is  convinced  there’s 
an  art  to  advertising.  He  ap 
parently  lacks  the  touch. 

Fred  invited  his  customers  to 
come  in  and  buy  anything  in 
his  store  at  their  own  price.  He 
cal.ed  it  a  “Hog  Wild  Sale.” 
But  the  customers  seem  sus 
picious. 

Fred  candidly  described  some 
of  the  merchandise  thus; 

“Underwear  made  during  the 
First  World  War — and  looks  it.” 

“Soy  beans.  If  you  have  com 
pany  that  is  staying  too  long, 
try  a  can  of  these.  Good  hog 
feed.” 

“Chocolate  syrup;  tastes  and 
looks  like  mo.as.ses  —  probably 
is.” 

“Little  fish  balls  in  cans.  The 
salesman  said  this  sells.  He 
lied.” 

Fred  took  inventory  and 
found  that  four  cans  of  fish  balls 
had  been  sold 

He’s  decided  to  give  up  on 
the  "Hog  Wild  Sale.” 

Court  Enjoins  Toivn 
From  Daylight  Saving 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va. — An  in 
junction  against  the  city  council 
putting  into  effect  its  recent  en¬ 
actment  of  “Daylight  Saving 
Time”  has  been  granted  by  the 
circuit  court.  Judge  Jake  Fisher, 
presiding. 

Action  was  brought  by  the 
management  of  the  Clarksburg 
Sunday  Exponent  -  Telegram. 
which  claimed  an  equitable  in 
terest  that  can  be  damaged  by 
“Daylight  Saving  Time.”  Partic¬ 
ular  reference  was  made  to  the 
receipt  of  wire  service  and  the 
fact  that  the  rest  of  the  county 
would  be  on  different  schedule. 

The  injunction  is  effective  un¬ 
til  determination  of  the  issue  in 
court.  City  council  refused  to 
abandon  its  intent  to  turn  the 
clocks  forward  when  the  in¬ 
junction  is  lifted. 

■ 

Equipment  for  S.  A. 

Seattle.  Wash.  —  Equipment 
used  by  the  defunct  Seattle  Star 
has  been  sold  to  a  South  Ameri 
can  publisher,  it  was  disclosed 
this  week  by  a  spokesman  for 
David  Stern,  3d,  of  Camden. 
N.  J.,  who  bought  the  plant  last 
November, 


RRs  Advertise 
In  All  Papers 
About  Strike 

Chicago  —  “Look  Who  Gtt! 
Squeezed!”  is  the  headline  on  in 
ad  appearing  in  every  dail; 
newsoaper  and  all  weeklies  wift 
circulations  over  500  this  week 
to  acquaint  the  public  with  th< 
issues  in  the  threatened  nation 
wide  railroad  .strike  set  for  Mav 
11. 

The  ad.  showing  the  American 
People  under  the  steamroller 
labeled  Railroad  Strike,  was 
placed  by  the  Railroads'  Inter 
Regional  Advertising  Committee 
>  Eastern,  Western  and  Southern 
Division).  Newspapers  were 
asked  to  publish  the  ad  May  3 
4  or  5  if  possible.  Because  of 
the  shortage  of  time,  insertion 
orders  were  sent  directly  to 
newspapers  by  McCann-Erick 
son.  agency  handling  the  ac 
count. 

The  steamroller  depicted  in 
the  ad  is  driven  by  three  men 
designated  as  “leaders  of  threr 
railroad  unions”  and  the  sub 
heading  states:  “Union  leaders 
representing  less  than  one-tenth 
of  railroad  employes  reject  rr 
ommendations  of  Presidents 
Emergency  Board — refuse  to  ne 
gotiate  except  on  their  own 
terms — threaten  to  paralyze  the 
nation  by  strike.” 

Included  in  the  ad  is  a  box 
containing  a  compari.son  of  aver 
age  annual  earnings  of  engineers 
and  firemen  for  1939  (prewar! 
and  1947. 
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IT'S  A  REAL  THRILL 

to  discover  tor  yourself  how  eas)- 
Job-huntlnir  Is  the  EDITOR  A  PUB¬ 
LISHER  Classified  Ad  war. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

170Q  ITmes  Tower 
New  York  18,  N.  V. 

TH.:  RRyant  B-.TOft:; 


FOOD  MAN! 

j  Had  llie  word  on  Baliimore’s  great  '  Almost  60%  of  the  QUAD- 

'  “Magaziiie”’/  It’s  cliork  full  of  a 

,  1  11  1-.  J  •  .  CITY  population  live  on  the 

draiiialir  locally  -  edited  picture  ^ 

stories.  Cuiiipelling  gravure.  1,000  Illinois  Side  ...  and  read  tl)< 
line  page  size.  Baltimore  readers  Argus-Dlspatch  newspapers, 
reach  for  “Magazine”  first — every 
Suiidav  morning.  Good  spot  for 

your  food  advertising!  !  circulation 

"MAGAZINE" 
published  with  the 
Baltimore  Sunday  Sun 


ROCK  isinl 
ARGUS 


EDITOR  S  PUBLISHER  for  May  8,  19« 


You  need  today’s  facts 
and  figures  on  Philadelphia 
America’s  3rd  market! 


Hit  yuur  salt^s  target  with  the  right 
ammunition.  Today  that  means 
The  Inqliker  in  (Philadelphia.  Out  front 
in  linage — outstanding  in  productivity! 


NOW  IN  ITS  15TH  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR  OF  TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

JffiilaJiclpftia  3lnqtti«r 

Exclusive  Advertising  Representatives 
T.  W.  LORD,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  N.Y.C.  •  ROBERT  R.  BECK,  20  N.  Wocker  Drive,  Chicago  •  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit 
longacre  5-5232  Andover  6270  Cadillac  6005 

V/est  Coast  Representatives;  FITZPATRICK  &  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Garfield  1-7946 

editor  S  publisher  for  May  8,  1948 
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Tts TELEGRAM  -GAZETTE 

WORCESTER,  M ASSACH tSETTS 

Georoe  f:  Booth  P^Jr£isl\a>- 

MOLONEY.  REGAN  I  SCHMITT.  INC.,  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


Daily  Licensing 
In  Refeiendum 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  —  A  pro¬ 
posal  to  “license"  newspapers  at 
the  rate  of  one  cent  per  copy  has 
been  altered  to  provide  a  popu¬ 
lar  vote  on  the  issue  in  the  form 
of  a  charter  amendment. 


A  LICENSE  fee  for  privilege  of  cle 

publishing  _  _ ;  — 

applying  to  all  types  of  business, 
was  recently 

Southern  city,  _ 5,  ... 

diana  Publisher,  official  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Hoosier  State  Press 
Association,  to  question  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  such  an  ordi¬ 
nance  as  it  may  apply  to 
papers. 

The  case  in  point  1_  t 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  i..,;  w. 

city  council  recently  increased  through 
the  fee  to  the  extent  that 

daily,  published  morning,  eve-  s _ 

ning  and  Sunday,  must  pay  $550  doing, 
a  year  and  a  weekly  with  job 
operations  must  pay 
$100  for  the  license  to  do  busi¬ 
ness. 

Raises  Free  Press  Issue 
“If  a  city  council  has  the 
power  to  license  the  publishing 
of  newspapers  it  would  have  the 
power  to  revoke  the  license  for 
any  cause  it  saw  fit  and  a  free 
press  would  be  as  dead  as  it 
was  prior  to  1649."  asserted  the 
Indiana  Publisher,  j  ' 
back  to  repeal  by  the  English 
Ew  English 


-  -  -  on  the  subject,  headed; 

newspapers  and  “There  Isn’t  Such  An  Animal 

- — 1 — i.  as  a  ’License  Tax’,"  and  states 

increased  in  a  in  part: 

.  causing  the  In-  "It  was  in  1649  that  the  Eng- 

. .  lish  Parliament  repealed  the  law 

requiring  publishers  to  obtain 
a  legal  permit  or  license  to  pub¬ 
lish  newspapers.  That  act  fol- 
news-  lowed  some  five  years  of  plead¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  John  Milton, 
in  point  is  that  of  who  urged  that  government 
,  .‘.la.,  w'here  the  cease  control  over  new’spapers 

_  “ _ „a  licensing  power  and 

a  that  newspapers  be  held  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  people  for  wrong- 
Jl.l  j.  There  was  the  real  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  free  press  as  it 
ultimately  was  established  in 
the  first  amendment  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Constitution. 

“When  the  reported  licensing 
of  newspapers  in  one  city  of  a 
Southern  state  was  investigated 
by  the  Hoosier  State  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation.  a  publisher  reported 
that  this  has  been  the  rule  in 
most  cities  of  that  state  ‘for 
many  years.’  The  license  fee 
.  -  was  merely  increased  25  per 
r^erring  cent  recently.  The  publisher 
further  stated  that  in  view  of 
the  high  cost  that  would  accrue 
from  a  tax  on  gross  receipts  he 
is  ‘very  well  satisfied  with  the 
present  setup  of  a  license  tax.' 
‘No  Such  Thing' 

“There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
‘license  tax.’  A  license  is  a  ‘legal 
permit’  and  no  governmental 
official  in  the  Unit^  States  has 
ise  scnedule  cover-  the  authority  or  the  power  to 
of  business  and  ser-  issue  a  legal  permit  for  publish- 
apolying  to  news-  ing  of  newspapers.  A  tax  is  a 
shing.  has  been  in  ‘compulsory  charge  levied  on 
.  T*  j  '  ’  vears  in  this  income  or  propertv;  an  exaction, 

ci^.  It  is  permissible  by  spec-  tribute  or  contribution  levied 
•  ^  °^.the  legislature  allow-  for  support  of  the  government.’ 
ing  this  city  to  charge  a  license  Tt  is  not  a  question  of  which 
«x,  or  fee.  and  as  the  amount  would  be  le®s  costly  for  the 
IS  a  very  moderate  one.  we  have  newspapers.  The  point  is  that 
never  questioned  the  fairness  of  unit  of  government  in  the 
a  newspaper  paying  the  same  United  States  may  require  a  li- 
w  organizations.  een«e  for  the  privilege  of  pub- 

and  do  not  consider  it  a  threat  lishing  a  newspaper. 

Dreis'*'^  way  to  freedom  of  the  “If  a  city  council  has  the 
^  power  to  license  the  publishing 

Enforced  in  Other  Cities  of  newspapers,  it  would  have 
Mr.  Hudson  also  mentioned  power  to  revoke  that  license 
that  it  is  his  understandine  thTt  * 

many  cities  in  the  South  have  would  be  as  dead  as 

auch  a  license  fee  or  tax  addin/  P''*®*’  Whether 

"I  think  upon  investigation  vou  ®  governmental  unit  has  the 
will  find  that  most  of  the  cities  Power  to  levy  a  direct  tax  on 
in  the  Southern  states  at  least  advertising  income  is  a  question 
collect  such  a  fee  ’’  ’  which  has  not  been  answered 

It  was  revealed  that  at  least  definitely  in  the  courts  and  will 
one  other  city  in  Alabama  answered  until  it  is  set- 

namely.  Birmingham  has  such  advertising  ranks  with 

a  licensing  ordinance  and  that  matter  under  the  privilege 

newspapers  there  pay  such  a  fee  ®  P^ess. 

Southern  Newspaper  Publish-  “At  any  rate,  the  city  fathers 

ers  Association  was  unable  to  'O  one  of  these  United  States 
immediately  furnish  E&P  with  have  turned  back  the  pages  of 
a  complete  list  of  cities  where  history  to  the  middle  of  the 

such  a  license  tax  exists.  seventeenth  century  in  enacting 

Southern  publishers  are  not  a  law  which  even  a  tightlaced 

overly  concerned  about  a  city  English  Parliament  threw  over¬ 

license  tax  which  applies  to  all  board.  And  the  newspapers  af- 
business  and  professions,  nor  do  fected  bv  that  law,  despite  its 
they  feel  it  is  a  real  threat  to  unconstitutionality,  complacent- 
freedom  of  the  press.  However,  ly  accept  it  becau.se  it  is  the 
the  Indiana  Publisher  views  easier  way  out,  or  the  lesser  of 

such  a  tax  as  an  attempt  to  two  evils,  or  maybe  because 

ignore  the  federal  constitution,  newspapers  are  not  as  interested 
The  March  issue  of  the  In-  any  more  in  freedom  of  the 

diana  Publisher  carries  an  arti-  press.” 
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Perishable 


When  Dame  Nature  says  "the  citrus  crop  is  ready” 
things  have  to  move  fast.  Sunkist  knows  this  and, 
Sunkist  advertising  swings  into  aaion  fast  to  move 
the  famous  Sunkist  brand. 


You,  too,  can  stimulate  your  retail  sales  through 
direct  newspaper  advertising  in  all  eight  Booth 
Papers.  They  have  an  enviable  reputation  for  mov¬ 
ing  goods  out  of  warehouses,  off  shelves,  into  the 
homes  of  consumers. 

For  specific  data  on  Booth  Markets, 
call  or  write: 

The  John  L  Lutz  Co.,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago  11 

Dan  A.  Carroll,  110  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  City  17 


To  speed  the  fresh  citrus  crops  through  Michi¬ 
gan  stores,  Sunkist  depends  on  advertising  in  all 
eight  Booth  Michigan  Newspapers.  Booth  circula¬ 
tion  into  377,598  individual  homes  outside  the 
Detroit  trading  area  gives  the  retailer  high  volume 
sales  on  a  good  profit  item,  and  moves  Sunkist 
fast,  when  the  crop  is  at  its  peak  in  flavor  and 
nourishment. 
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DREW  PEARSON  . 

NOW  CAN  BE  TOLD  THE  PART  Hlpj 

A  U.  S.  diplomat  came  back  from  Italy  the  other  da\  r 
to  report; 

“/t  teas  Drew  Pearson  who  turned 
the  tide  in  the  Italian  elections. 1! 


We  do  not  know  whether  this  is  true  or  not. 

But  we  do  know  the  Italian  election  was  the  most 
important  held  in  Europe  in  years.  It  marks  the  turning 
point  in  the  war  against  Clommunism.  If  it  had  gone 
wrong,  the  Red  Army  might  today  he  on  the  English 
Channel. 


We  also  know  from  having  watched  Drew  Pearson 


Drew  Pearsou  and  Premier  de  Gasperi  pledge  cooperation 
in  the  battle  against  Communism 


work,  how  much  time,  and  thought,  and  energy  he  put 
into  the  election  battle  of  Italy.  At  times  we  were 


worried  about  his  health.  He  nearly  knocked  him-  ] 
self  out.  , 

] 

Beginning  September  8  with  an  exclusise  column, 
Pearson  first  res  ealed  the  details  of  a  Communist  plot 
to  take  over  Italy.  He  called  the  roll  of  Italian  Com¬ 
munists  w  ho  w  ere  hiding  arms.  He  told  where  the  arms 
were  hidden.  He  recited  the  description  and  amounts 
of  their  arms.  This  was  the  first  important  news  story 
to  bring  Italian  Communism  out  into  the  open. 

Many  newsmen  would  have  been  content  with 
merely  exposing  the  Communist  plot  but  Pearson  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  do  st)mething  to  present  it.  A  month  later, 
October  11,  19-17,  he  proposed  the  Friendship  Train, 
organized  it  in  three  short  weeks,  started  it  across  the 
country,  traveled  with  it,  worked  out  the  intricate  de¬ 
tails  of  ocean  shipping,  organized  receptions  in  France 
and  Italy,  and  rode  with  the  French  and  Italian  Friend¬ 
ship  trains  through  those  countries. 

He  did  this  at  Christmas  time  when  it  counted  most, 
and  before  the  U.  S.  Congress  had  acted.  He  personally 
greeted  many  thousand  French  and  Italian  people  in  a 
score  of  cities,  reached  millions  more  over  the  European 
radio,  and  through  thousands  of  words  published  in  the 
EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER  for  May  8,  19« 
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NEWSPAPER  COLUMNIST 


PLAYED  IN  ITALIAN  ELECTIONS! 


WRITE  OR  WIRE  COLLECT  TODAY  FOR  TERMS 
DREW  PEARSON'S  7-TIMES-A-WEEK  COLUMN 

THE  BELL  SYNDICATE,  Inc.,  229  W.  43  St,  New  York 


European  press.  Diplomats  report  that  the  Friendship 
train  made  a  more  profound  impression  on  Western 
Europe  than  anything  since  the  fall  of  Berlin. 

While  in  Italy,  Pearson  proposed  to  the  American 
people  that  they  write  letters  to  friends  and  relatives  in 
Italy,  in  order  to  counteract  Communist  propaganda. 
He  kept  plugging  this  idea  until  it  resulted  in  the  now- 
famous  Letters-for-Democracy  Campaign,  which  flooded 
Europe.  New  York  postal  authorities  reported  that  one 
million  e-xtra  letters  a  week  left  New  York  for  Italy. 
The  Communists  howled,  called  it  "imperialism,”  "sabo¬ 
tage.”  For  they  knew  it  would  have  a  profound  effect 
upon  the  Italian  elections. 

Pearson  also  helped  organize  a  committee  of  out¬ 
standing  Americans  for  Italian  democracy;  also  broad¬ 
cast  short-wave  to  the  Italian  people;  finally  launched 
a  "Make-Democracy-Live”  radio  contest  short-wave  to 
Italians  with  prizes  for  the  best  letters  on  democracy. 

The  Italian  elections  are  os  er  now.  The  world  now 
knows  that  Italy’s  Communists  were  defeated  .  .  .  that 
the  hopes  for  demcKracy  and  the  hearts  of  Italians  have 
been  revived.  Some  day  it  may  also  know — as  we  who 
editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  8,  1948 


worked  with  him  know — the  powerful  part  Drew  Pear¬ 
son  played  in  influencing  those  elections  .  .  .  and  in  pro¬ 
longing  peace  on  this  earth. 

We  consider  Drew  Pearson  the  representative  of  all 
the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the  world  ...  a  statesman 
without  portfolio  ...  a  personality  whose  influence  is 
truly  international  in  .scope.  We  are  proud  to  w-ork 
w'ith  him,  and  we  know  that  you  are  proud  to  feature  a 
column  in  w-hich  he  has  done  so  much  good  for  his 
country. 

f^earion 

C^n  tlte  %\Jasliin€jton 
Werry-Qo-^ounJ 

Appearing  in  more  than  600  newspapers. 
Get  on  the  merry-go-'round  today! 
Pearson's  column  may  be  open  in  your 
territory! 

The  Bell  Syndkale,  Int.,  229  W.  43  SI.,  N.  Y.  18 


‘JUST  A  ROUTINE  MEETING' 

At  what  he  thought  was  to  be  a  routine  meeting  of  department 
heads,  Frank  G.  R.  Starbuck.  president  and  publisher  of  Racine 
(Wis.)  Journal-Times,  received  gifts  and  congratulations  on  his  50- 
year  association  with  the  paper.  Pictured,  left  to  right:  Louis  Wort- 
mann,  president  of  the  J-T  20- Year  Club,  handing  employe  album  to 
Starbuck;  Harry  R.  LePoidevin,  secretary-treasurer,  and  A.  J.  Horlick, 
director  of  J-T. 


Texas  Prison 
Chief  Calls  Press 
On  All  Stories 

Huntsville,  Tex. — Max  Skel¬ 
ton  of  the  Houston  AP  bureau 
answered  his  phone  the  other 
day  and  found  himself  talking 
with  O.  B.  Ellis,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Texas  prison  system. 

“I’ve  got  a  story  for  you. 
Max.”  Ellis  said.  “Eighteen 
prisoners  at  the  Ramsey  unit 
have  rioted  and  ripped  their 
cells  apart.  We’ve  got  them  in 
solitary  now.  Put  on  a  rewrite 
man  and  I’ll  give  you  the  story.” 

When  Ellis  had  filed  with  AP. 
he  called  U.P.  and  INS  and  gave 
them  the  same  story. 

The  next  day  Ellis  was  on  the 
phone  again  calling  the  wire 
service.  Three  of  the  Ramsey 
prisoners  had  hacked  up  their 
heel  tendons  with  a  broken 
razor  blade  so  that  they  could 
get  out  of  solitary.  The  prison 
manager  filed  the  story  with  all 
three  wire  services. 

That  kind  of  news  isn't  the 
best  publicity  in  the  world  for 
a  prison  system,  but  Ellis  files 
it  and  all  other  prison  news.  He 
has  a  policy  of  giving  out  all 
the  news — good  and  bad  alike. 

It  started  last  January  when 
the  prison  manager  met  with 
newsmen  from  all  over  Texas. 
Ellis  had  Just  left  the  Tennes¬ 
see  penal  system  to  take  over 
Texas  prisons. 

Before  Ellis  had  come  to  the 
Huntsville  penitentiary,  main  of¬ 
fice  of  the  state  prison  system, 
prison  news  in  Texas  was  almost 
non-existent. 

Wick  Fowler  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  laid  It  on  the  line 
when  he  told  Ellis  at  the  meet¬ 
ing,  “You  people  are  never  go¬ 
ing  to  get  anywhere  with  the 
press  until  you  tear  down  the 
iron  curtain.” 

And  that’s  exactly  what  the 
prison  manager  did.  “I’ve  been 
working  in  prisons  for  16  years 
and  I’ve  never  had  any  trouble 
with  the  press,”  he  told  the 
newsmen.  “I’ll  never  lie  to  you 
and  I’ll  release  all  prison  news 
immediately — good  and  bad — 
as  long  as  the  papers  play  fair 
with  me.” 

An  agreement  was  made.  Ellis 
would  phone  all  news  to  the 
three  wire  services.  After  the 
news  went  to  the  wire  services, 
any  paper  could  phone  in  for 
more  information  or  cover  the 
story  Itself. 

All  Texas  prison  units  have 
specific  instructions  to  call  the 
main  Huntsville  office  when  any¬ 
thing  happens.  As  soon  as 
Huntsville  gets  it.  the  wire  ser¬ 
vices  are  notified.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  someone  at  Huntsville, 
right  around  the  clock,  desig¬ 
nated  to  handle  news  releases. 

The  papers  get  all  the  news 
without  censorship.  There  is  no 
restriction  on  individual  papers 
having  reporters  cover  the  pri¬ 
son,  but  to  date  there  isn’t  a 
paper  which  has  found  it  neces¬ 
sary,  except  for  an  occasional 
feature  story  or  prison  board 
meeting. 

“Sometimes  it  hurts  to  give 
out  a  story,”  Ellis  says,  “but  the 
press  has  been  very  fair  and  I 
have  no  complaints.” 


Starbuck  Gets 
Album  and  Car 
At  50- Yr.  Event 

Racine.  Wis. — Fifty  years’  as¬ 
sociation  with  the  Racine  Jour¬ 
nal-Times  of  Frank  R.  Starbuck, 
publisher  and  president,  was  ob¬ 
served  at  a  dinner  and  surprise 
party  given  by  members  of  the 
Journal  -  Times  Twenty  -  Year 
Club. 

Members  of  the  Club  gave 
Starbuck  an  autographed  photo 
album  of  the  members  taken 
while  busy  at  their  respective 
occupations.  The  Journal-Times 
Co.  presented  him  with  a  1948 
Cadillac  sedan.  Keys  to  the  car 
were  presented  to  him  in  a  small 
jewel  box  by  A.  J.  Iforlick, 
board  member  for  37  years. 

A  native  of  Racine,  Starbuck 
began  newspaper  work  in  1898, 
learning  the  duties  of  telegraph 
editor  on  the  Racine  Journal. 
He  was  the  son  of  Frank  W. 
Starbuck,  former  publisher  and 
owner  of  the  Journal-News  and 
a  founder  in  1885  of  the  Inland 
Press  Association,  who  descend¬ 
ed  from  the  Nantucket  Star- 
bucks. 

Harry  R.  LePoidevin,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  Journal- 
Times,  was  chairman  and  toast¬ 


master  of  the  dinner  program. 
Congratulations  were  extended 
by  Louis  Wortmann,  president 
of  the  Club,  and  W.  C.  (Tex) 
Reynolds,  editorial  staff  member 
and  columnist,  and  a  director 
of  the  paper. 

In  addition  to  membership  in 
Inland,  Starbuck  is  also  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Wisconsin  Daily 
League  and  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association.  He 
served  several  terms  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Wisconsin  Associat¬ 
ed  Press  and  the  Wisconsin 
Daily  League. 


Silver  Trophy 
For  Writer 
Of  Food  Copy 

Best  reporter  in  the  food  newi 
field,  as  judged  by  a  commit 
tee  now  considering  entries, 
will  receive  a  silver  bowl 
trophy  from  Paul  iS.  Willis, 
president  of  Grocery  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  America,  Inc. 

A  similar  trophy  will  also  be 
granted  the  best  broadcaster  on 
the  subject,  and  entries  will 
continue  to  be  received  until 
July  15  from  farm  papers 
where  a  third  trophy  wij  be 
awarded. 

The  entries  are  to  be  judged 
on  interpretation  of  “The  Life 
Line  of  America.”  By  this  is 
meant.  Willis  explains,  "the 
recognition  that  women  are 
buyers  of  food  and  managers  of 
household  budgets,  as  well  as 
preparers  of  food;”  they  are  to 
be  provided  with  a  wider  news 
coverage,  and  told  about  “the 
long  line  of  essential  processes 
between  food  in  the  field  and 
food  on  the  table.” 

The  committee  judging  news 
paper  entrants  is:  David  Howe, 
president,  American  New^ 
pers  Publishers  Association:  Dr. 
L.  V.  Burton,  Packaging  Insti¬ 
tute:  Miiss  Saly  Butler,  presi¬ 
dent,  National  Federation,  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Professional  Women; 
Mrs.  LaFell  Dickinson,  p^ 
president.  General  Federation 
of  Women’s  Clubs;  Frank  Lu¬ 
ther  Mott,  dean.  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Missouri 


/I 
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The  News-Sentinel  dominates  the 
Fort  Wayne  territory — ^reaches 
16,630  more  homes  than  Fort 
Wayne’s  morning  paper — it’s  a 
"must"  on  Indiana  newspaper  lists. 

•f  Source— A.  B.C.  12131/47) 
★ 

The  News-Ser.h'nef  it  read  in  97. S%  of 
all  homes  in  Fort  Wayne  every  weekday. 

★ 

THE  NEWS-SENTINEL 

FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 
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of  total  advertising 


LEADERSHIP 
in  ATLANTA 


First  Quarter  1948 — Daily  and  Sunday 

JOURNAL  5,651,883  Lines 

2nd  Atlanta  Newspaper  4,313,297  Lines 
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Voters  Respond 
To  Big  Coverage 
Of  GOP  Battle 

Harrisburg.  Pa.  —  The  two 
newspapers  of  this  city  —  The 
Patriot  (A.M. )  and  Evening 
News — played  leading  roles  in 
■getting  out  the  vote"  during 
a  sharply-fought  Republican 
legislative  primary  April  27.  An 
all-time  record  high  vote  was 
established  in  both  the  Dauphin 
County  and  Harrisburg  City 
areas. 

During  the  campaign,  the 
regular  Republicans  charged 
that  purchase  and  suspension  of 
the  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  Re¬ 
publican  newspaper,  was  evi¬ 
dence  that  outside  money,  con¬ 
tributed  by  Democrats  at  the 
national  level,  was  being  used 
against  the  local  Republican  or¬ 
ganization. 

The  independents  denied  this. 
The  Telegraph  was  acquired  by 
S.  I.  Newhouse,  of  Newark,  some 
months  ago  and  suspended  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  weeks  of  the  local 
primary  fight.  The  Patriot  and 
News  purchased  the  Telegraph’s 
name.  Edwin  F.  Russell  has 
been  publisher  of  the  Patriot 
and  News  since  he  purchased 
them  from  the  estate  of  Vance 
C.  McCormick  last  year. 

For  weeks  after  the  opening 
of  the  primary  campaign,  the 
newspapers  remained  editorially 
neutral,  but  shortly  before  the 
election  date  the  News,  in  a 
front  page  editorial,  came  out 
for  the  independents.  The  Pa¬ 
triot  reprinted  the  editorial. 

Probably  the  most  popular 
feature  of  the  campaign  as  far 
as  the  newspapers  were  con¬ 
cerned  was  the  "battle  pages." 
The  News  gave  two  columns,  10 
inches  deep,  to  the  opposing 
sides.  Neither  side  saw  the 
other's  column  before  publica¬ 
tion. 

The  Patriot  ran  a  similar  "bat¬ 
tle  page”  covering  another  intra¬ 
party  Republican  fight  in  the 
West  Shore  area  of  the  Harris¬ 
burg  region. 

Both  papers  are  politically  in¬ 
dependent.  Albert  H.  Stackpole, 
executive  editor,  who  was  for¬ 
merly  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Telegraph,  backed  the  Re¬ 
publican  organization  in  his 
column.  “As  I  See  It.”  Stack- 
pole  pointed  out  this  was  his 
personal  viewpoint.  He  was 
elected  on  an  unopposed  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Republican  organi¬ 
zation  ticket  as  district  delegate 
to  the  Republican  National  Con¬ 
vention. 

A  series  of  election  articles 
entitled  "You’re  The  Dl<^er- 
ence,"  was  written  for  the  News 
by  Staffer  George  K.  Keet,  Jr. 
They  pointed  out  that  a  politi¬ 
cal  organization  cannot  win  an 
election  on  a  “controlled”  vote 
against  the  will  of  the  people, 
and  if  all  the  registered  electors 
turn  out  at  the  polls  they  can 
get  the  public  officials  they  want 
for  office. 

The  News  also  ran  a  series  of 
stories  on  past  election  frauds. 
Newspaper  publicity  and  the 
activities  of  the  independents, 
in  this  connection,  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  the  removal  of  1,641 


"phantom”  voters  from  the 
registration  lists. 

On  Election  Day,  the  Patriot 
carried  front  page  cartoon  by 
Staff  Artist  Nick  Ruggieri,  show¬ 
ing  early  morning  rooster  crow¬ 
ing  "Wake  Up!  Vote!”  Evening 
News,  on  Election  Day.  utilized 
three  ’’Vote!”  heads,  in  red  let¬ 
ters,  at  intervals  through  page 
one. 

Last  November  in  a  mayoral- 
ity  election,  effective  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  newspapers  brought 
out  77.7^  of  the  general  vote. 
In  the  April  primary,  only  Re¬ 
publican  voters  were  involved 
in  the  fight,  and  the  70%  turn¬ 
out  was  an  all-time  record  for 
that  type  of  election.  The  regu¬ 
lar  Republicans  won  a  close  vic¬ 
tory. 


Rape  Publicity 
Ban  Defended 


In  Appeal  Brief 

Madison.  Wis.  —  Wisconsin’s 
1925  law  prohibiting  a  news¬ 
paper  from  identifying  a  female 
who  may  have  been  rape^  is 
not  unconstitutional  as  claimed 
bv  William  T,  Evjue.  publisher 
of  the  Capital  Times.  Attorney 
General  John  E.  Martin  asserts 
in  a  brief  filed  with  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Supreme  Court. 

The  attorney  general  urged 
that  the  high  court  should  up¬ 
hold  the  validity  of  the  law  to 
protect  women  from  “o^ensive 
publicity”  and  “gossip  mongers.” 

The  law  was  held  unconstitu¬ 
tional  several  months  ago  by 
Superior  Judge  Roy  H.  Proctor 
in  a  case  involving  the  Madison 
publisher.  The  supreme  court 
will  hear  oral  arguments  on  the 
appeal  May  28. 

The  attorney  general’s  brief 
argued; 

“The  public  can  be  sufficient¬ 
ly  informed  as  to  the  prevalence 
of  rape  and  other  similar  crimi¬ 
nal  assaults  without  having  the 
names  of  the  victims  published.” 

While  Evjue  asserts  his  con¬ 
stitutional  right  to  freedom  of 
expression,  the  brief  stated, 
there  was  the  constitutional 
right  of  the  woman  in  question 
to  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

■ 

Libel  Case  Delayed 

Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. — Trial  of  a 
$100,000  libel  suit  brought  by 
Scranton  -  Springbrook  Water 
Service  Co.  against  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  Times  Leader  and  News, 
has  been  postponed  indefinitely, 
it  was  announced  this  week. 
"I^e  action  was  based  on  a 
series  of  stories  dealing  with 
the  utility’s  cost  accounting  sys¬ 
tem. 
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Consumer  Analysis 


#  RovoaU  Buying  Habits,  Brand  Preference,  Dealer  Distribution 
and  Ownership  in  the  Indianapolis  Metropolitan  Market. 
A  Milwaukeo  Journal  type  study. 


Let  THE  STAR  provide  the  solution  to  "your  distributioa 
sales  or  advertising  problem.  Write  lor  this  authoritative 
and  thorough  consumer  analysis.  It's  another  service  of 
THE  STAR. 

e  FOOD  PRODUCTS — including  baby  foods,  baking  mixes, 
breakfast  foods,  coffee,  crackers,  fruit  cocktail,  frozen  foods,  ice 
cream,  canned  juices,  margarine,  canned  milk,  peanut  butter, 
potato  chips,  Vienna  sausages,  wieners  and  frankfurters,  dog 
foods  and  many  others. 

•  SOAPS  AND  CLEANSERS— including  pot  and  pan  cleaners, 
scouring  cleansers,  walli^aper  cleaners,  all  types  of  soaps,  and 
othei-s. 

•  TOILETRIES  and  COSMETICfi— including  lipstick,  deodorants 
(men  and  women),  hair  tonic  (men  and  women),  shampoos, 
permanent  wave  kits,  shaving  cream,  razors  (safety  and  elec¬ 
tric),  and  razor  blades. 

•  BEVERAGES — including  whiskey,  wine,  beer  and  bottled  soft 
drinks. 

•  APPLIANCES — including  radios,  ranges,  refrigerators,  roast¬ 
ers,  washing  machines,  water  heaters  and  food  freezers. 

•  Al’TOMOTIVE  —  including  automobile  ownership,  gasoline, 
motor  oil,  repairs,  spark  plugs,  tires  and  anti-freeze. 

•  GENERAI. — including  paper  products,  cloth  products,  to¬ 
baccos  and  foundation  garments. 

Write  The  Kelly-Smith  Company,  National  Representatives 
or  The  Advertising  Department,  The  Star. 
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There’s  a  lot  more  to  it  than  this . . . 


In  fact,  there’s  a  complete  story  behind  this  picture.  The  man  is  a 
Weed  &  Company  representative.  He’s  almost  always  welcome 
wherever  he  goes  .  .  .  Why.^  There’s  a  lot  to  it  that  doesn’t  show 
in  a  receptionist’s  friendly  smile. 

There’s  training  and  timing,  associations  and  experience  .  .  . 
There’s  a  lot  of  knowledge  backed  up  by  a  lot  more  hard  work. 
Basically  .  .  .  there’s  the  fact  that  he  never  wastes  time. 

He  means  business  ...  he  talks  business. 

He  knnii’s  specific  markets  like  the  back  of  his  hand 
and  he  talks  effective  coverage  in  them.  He  knows 
how  to  get  maximum  results  from  every  penny  you  speno 
for  advertising  ...  he  talks  Spot  Radio. 

Spot  Radio  is  a  highly  complicated  as  well  as  a  highly  profitable 
medium.  The  expert  knowledge  required  to  use  it  correctly  makes 
Weed  and  Company  service  indisjx^nsable  to  any  radio  advertiser. 
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Servel’s  P-R  Program 
Proves  to  Be  Sound 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO — Public  Relations  at 
the  plant  -  community  level 
have  already  proved  their  worth 
beyond  expectations  for  Servel, 
Inc.,  Evansville,  Ind.,  according 
to  a  case  study  presented  by 
R.  J.  CanniiT,  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  manager. 

CanniiT  made  his  presentation 
before  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers’  spring  meet¬ 
ing  here  last  week,  showing  how 
newspaper  ads,  coupled  with  a 
well-knit  program  of  internal 
public  relations,  had  a  part  in 
building  a  large  measure  of  city¬ 
wide  understanding,  which 
helped  immensely  during  a 
threatened  strike  at  Servel, 

Took  Opinion  Polls 
Servers  regular  public  rela¬ 
tions  program  for  1948  was 
based  on  opinion  polls  made  in 
the  plant-community  in  1947. 
“These  opinion  polls  indicated 
that,  among  employes  and  the 
general  public  alike,  there  was 
no  complete  understanding  of 
the  company’s  problems  or  of  its 
contributions  to  community 
life,’’  said  Canniff. 

Servel,  manufacturer  of  gas 
refrigerators,  he  explained,  is  a 
typical  American  business — 
“neither  the  largest  or  the 
smallest  in  its  industry,”  The 
Servel  plant  is  located  in  Evans¬ 
ville,  an  average-size  community 
in  the  heart  of  the  Middle  West, 
Servers  first  step  was  to  set 
its  internal  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  in  motion.  This  involved 
overhauling  of  existing  channels 
of  communication,  including  the 
factory  newspapers,  “Servel 
Inklings,”  and  introduction  of 
potent  new  media. 

Newsletters  Introduced 
A  readership  study  of  the 
plant  newspaper  indicated  a 
preference  for  certain  types  of 
editorial  material  and  a  genuine 
demand  for  specific  new  fea¬ 
tures,  including  introduction  of 
a  much-asked-for  column  by  the 
president  of  the  company. 

Supplementing  the  factory 
paper  were  departmental  news¬ 
letters,  bringing  to  each  em¬ 
ploye’s  home  a  friendly,  inform¬ 
ative  monthly  letter  from  the 
supervisor  of  his  division. 
These  proved  to  be  most  effec¬ 
tive.  Along  with  the  newsletter 
was  a  new  indoctrination  proce¬ 
dure  to  give  newly-hired  work¬ 
ers  a  better  understanding  of 
the  company.  Internal  public 
relations  media  were  in  full  use 
by  the  end  of  1947,  Canniff 
pointed  out. 

Distinctive  Format  Used 
Starting  this  year,  Servel  was 
ready  to  launch  the  external 
phases  of  its  plant-community 
relations  program.  These  in¬ 
cluded  the  use  of  consistent  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  local  news¬ 
papers,  Evansville  Courier  and 
Press,  to  acquaint  the  city  as  a 
whole  with  Servel,  its  history 
and  its  operations. 

The  first  nine  ads  of  the  series 
ran  through  January,  February, 


and  into  March,  when  they  were 
interrupted  by  a  strike  threat 
at  Servel,  requiring  a  temporary 
change  of  pace.  The  newspaper 
ads  have  since  been  renewed 
and  will  be  continued  on  a  reg¬ 
ular  schedule  throughout  1948. 

Servers  community  relations 
ads  took  on  a  distinctive  format, 
with  a  “column  left”  editorial 
technique  combined  with  the 
major  display  portion  of  the 
ads,  which  averaged  1,512  lines, 
18  inches  on  six  columns.  Ads 
appeared  in  the  Sunday  paper. 
Highlights  of  the  ad  copy  fol¬ 
low: 

Ad  No.  1,  headlined  “’Thanks, 
Evansville  for  45  years  of  your 
fine  friendship,”  stressed  the 
parallel  growth  of  the  company 
and  the  community,  with  “testi¬ 
monials”  from  civic  leaders  in 
the  left  hand  column. 

’Badge  of  Good  Citizenship' 

Ad  No.  2  (“This  Badge  of 
Good  Citizenship”),  pointed  out 
the  standing  in  the  community 
of  Servers  long-service  em¬ 
ployes,  with  signed  statements 
by  three  “oldtimers”  and  one 
newcomer. 

Ad  No.  3  (“Partners  in  Prog¬ 
ress”),  dealt  with  the  14,176 
owners  of  the  business,  and 
showed  four  typical  hometown 
stockholders  in  the  left  hand 
column. 

Ad  No.  4  (“How  Much  Money 
Did  Servel  Take  In?”),  present¬ 
ed  a  simplified  statement  of  the 
company’s  operations  for  1947, 
with  a  graphic,  easy-to  under¬ 
stand  interpretation  of  income 
and  expenses. 

'What’s  a  Fair  Profit?’ 

Ad  No.  5  (“What’s  a  Fair 
Profit?”),  proved  that  Servei‘s 
earnings  for  1947  were  far  less 
than  most  people  thought  them 
to  be.  In  the  left  hand  column 
was  a  chart  of  20-year  profits. 

Ad.  No.  6  (“Tool  Kits: 
$3,011”),  telling  how  much 
money  was  required  to  supply 
each  Servel  employe  with  a 
place  to  work  and  tools  to  work 
with.  The  side  column  showed 
typical  price-tagged  machinery. 

Ad  No.  7  (“It  Takes  Saies  to 
Make  Job  Security”),  pictured 
the  Servel  sales  organization  as 
the  final  step  in  the  production 
cycle,  ’^pical  sales  outlets  were 
shown  in  the  left-hand  column. 

Ad  No.  8  (“23  Years  of  Ad¬ 
vertising”),  explained  how  sus¬ 
tained  advertising  has  helped  to 
build  demand  for  Servel  prod¬ 
ucts  and  insure  jobs  for  work¬ 
ers.  Four  media  were  iLus- 
trated  in  the  side  column,  in¬ 
cluding  newspapers,  magazines, 
radio  and  billboards. 

Ad  No.  9  (“A  Good  Home- 
Town  Customer”),  told  how 
much  money  Servel  spends  with 
local  suppliers,  and  showed 
some  of  the  many  items  bought 
in  Evansville. 

Emergency  Arises 

Ads  were  set  in  Garamount 
Bold  and  Garamount  Bold  Italic, 
each  signed  with  the  company 


logo:  “Servel  A  ’Typical  Amer¬ 
ican  Business.” 

Servers  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  took  an  unpredicted  turn 
as  a  result  of  contract  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Local  813,  CIO  United 
Electrical.  Radio  and  Machine 
Workers  in  February  and  March. 
At  first,  the  regular  public  re¬ 
lations  program  was  simply  ex¬ 
panded  to  keep  employes  in¬ 
formed  on  the  progress  of  ne¬ 
gotiations. 

Later,  in  the  face  of  a  strike 
threat,  the  regular  program  was 
halted  temporarily  in  order  to 
cope  with  emergency  problems. 
Four  media  were  us€^  by  Servel 
in  its  emergency  program: 

( 1 )  Bulletins  to  employes  on 
UE-CIO  relations;  (2)  posters 
on  plant  bulletin  boards;  (3) 
special  folders  to  employes  on 
specific  phases  of  problems  in¬ 
volved;  (4)  newspaper  ads. 

Factual  Bulletins  Issued 

From  the  start,  Servel  kept  its 
employes  informed  on  all  de¬ 
velopments  through  a  series  of 
factual  bulletins.  ’There  was 
never  any  effort  to  “bust  the 
union,”  but  rather  to  show  em¬ 
ployes  how  unreasonable  the 
wage  demands  were  in  the  light 
of  business  conditions  in  the  re¬ 
frigerator  fie.d. 

In  the  first  Servel  Bulletin  on 
UE-CIO  relations,  the  company 
announced:  “Your  company 

knows  that  when  you  under¬ 
stand  all  the  facts  about  any 
matter,  you  will  reach  sound 
conclusions.  But  if  you  are  un¬ 
informed  or  receive  misinforma¬ 
tion,  you  can’t  be  blamed  for 
reaching  wrong  conclusions. 
For  that  reason,  your  manage¬ 
ment  will  keep  you  informed 
about  the  company's  relations 
with  UE-CIO.” 

These  bulletins  were  repro¬ 
duced  by  the  mimeograph  or 
stenolith  process  so  that  mini¬ 
mum  time  would  be  lost  in  dis¬ 
tribution.  Most  of  the  bulletins 
were  maiied,  first  class,  to  the 
homes  of  all  Servel  employes. 

Four  of  the  bulletins  were  en¬ 
larged  to  poster  size  and  were 
displayed  on  bulletin  boards 
throughout  the  plant.  Poster- 
size  bulletins  were  reproduced 
by  means  of  Offset-Lithography. 
Body  copy  was  typed  on  an  IBM 
variable-spacer  typewriter  or 
hand-lettered  with  a  speed-ball 
pen.  Display  headlines  were  set 
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When  the  union  threatened  to 
strike,  Servel  made  use  of  news 
paper  ads  to  bring  the  facts  to 
the  attention  of  the  public.  The 
first  ad,  full-page  in  size,  carried 
the  headline;  “Here  Are  the 
Facts  About  the  Threatened 
Servel  Strike.”  CJopy  pointed 
out  the  simple  facts  that  pre 
ceded  the  strike  ultimatum.  TTie 
second  ad  asked.  “Who  Wants 
This  Strike  at  Servel?”  This  ad 
bluntly  stated: 

“The  blame  for  this  strike,  il 
it  is  cal.ed,  rests  squarely  on  i 
small  group  of  UE-CIO  leaders- 
the  left-wing  officers  of  the  na¬ 
tional  Union  and  their  organ 
izers.  They  are  the  ones  who 
want  this  strike.  ’The  fact  that 
such  a  strike  might  mean  th« 
complete  wreckage  of  Servel 
and  might  do  great  harm  to  the 
entire  city  is  a  matter  of  little 
concern  to  them.” 

Between  March  16  and  March 
24  there  was  a  change  of  atti¬ 
tude  on  the  part  of  Servel  em¬ 
ployes.  They  demanded  of  the 
local  a  secret  vote  on  the  strike 
issue  and  voted  not  to  strike  to 
enforce  wage  demands  of  the 
union.  Contract  negotiations 
were  resumed  and  a  settlement 
reached. 

Said  Servel  in  a  newspaper 
ad  on  March  24:  “Your  manage 
ment  knows  that  when  you  un 
derstand  all  the  facts  about  any 
matter,  you  will  reach  sound 
conclusions  .  .  .  from  Servel  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  1  to  Employes,  March 
1,  1948  .  .  .  Servel  is  gratified 
that  the  community  of  Evans- 
vi.le  will  be  spar^  the  hard 
ships  and  suffering  of  a  needless 
strike.” 
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Tabulous  40 
Miles'  Surveyed 
By  L.  A.  News 

The  mushrooming  growth  of 
the  Los  Angeles  area  and  the 
rich_  market  it  reoresents  are 
detailed  in  “The  Fabulous  Forty 
Miles,”  a  report  of  a  reader  sur¬ 
vey  made  in  March  of  this  year 
by  the  Lot  Angeles  Daily  Newt. 

Population  of  the  area  with¬ 
in  a  40-mile  radius  of  L.  A.’s 
City  Hall,  the  reoort  points  out, 
has  reached  a  total  of  3.878,647, 
according  to  latest  estimates — 
more  than  the  combined  1940 
population  of  Detroit.  Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati. 

Average  family  income  of 
Dallv  News  readers  in  the  area 
if  $90.10;  63.4%  own  their  homes; 
82%  own  cars,  with  an  average 
age  of  8.8  years. 

16  Areas 

For  purposes  of  the  survey, 
the  area  has  been  divided  into 
16  districts;  for  each.  Daily 
News  readers  have  been  as¬ 
sessed  according  to  home  own¬ 
ership,  car  ownership,  average 
family  income,  average  rental 
value,  average  number  of  adults 
and  children  in  the  family  and 
average  age  of  the  head  of  the 
house. 

Additional  information,  cover¬ 
ing  all  of  Los  Angeles  County, 
concerns  industry,  occunations, 
schooling,  political  affiliation, 
opinions  on  the  News’  editorial 
policy  and  characteristics,  etc. 

Following  are  some  of  the 
statistics  on  Daily  News  read¬ 
ers: 

Politics:  Democrat.  54.6%; 
Reoublican,  10.3%:  Independent, 
24.3%;  other  and  not  stated. 
10.8%. 

Time  spent  in  reading  the 
newspaper:  Under  30  minutes, 
15.5%;  30  to  59  minutes.  52.4%; 
60  to  89  minutes,  22%;  more, 
10.1%. 

Paners  read:  News  exclusive¬ 
ly.  73.1%;  News  and  Times, 
14.6%:  News  and  Examiner 
11.2%;  News  and  Herald  Ex¬ 
press,  7.5%. 

Dislikes  about  the  News: 
Nothing.  51.6%;  no  classified 
(discontinued  during  the  war), 
7%:  too  much  advertising, 
4.3%. 

Features  read  regularly:  Gen¬ 
eral  news.  87%.  comics,  59.5%; 
editorials,  51.5%;  radio,  37.3%; 
pictures.  31.8%;  sports,  31.3%. 

The  News  has  issued  the  re¬ 
port  in  pamphlet  form  and  in 
•  color-slide  presentation  which 
was  shown  last  week  to  adver¬ 
tising  aeency  executives  in  New 
York  City.  The  survey  was 
conducted  by  American  Re¬ 
search  Service  among  home  de¬ 
livered  subscribers  to  the  News. 
■ 

Omaha  Newspaper 
Equips  Playgrounds 

Omaha,  Neb.  —  New  play¬ 
ground  equipment  is  being  pro¬ 
vided  to  12  Catho  ic  schools  here 
by  the  World  Herald  Good  Fel¬ 
lows  Charities,  Inc.  The  World- 
Herald  (jiood  Fellows  last  year 
donated  new  playground  equip¬ 
ment  to  the  55  Omaha  public 
grade  schools. 


Good  Deed  Dog 
Contest  Clicks 

Chicago  —  Story  of  a  $5,000 
suit  over  the  fatherhood  of  a 
black  pup,  born  to  Snow  Queen, 
all-white  pedigreed  Schipperke, 
resulted  in  Harry  Reutlinger, 
Chicago  Herald^merican  city 
editor,  being  besieged  with 
phone  calls  from  children  who 
wanted  the  puppy. 

Reutlinger  started  a  Good 
Deed  Puppy  Contest,  in  which 
boys  and  girls  wrote  to  the 
Herald  -  American,  te.ling  of 
their  daily  good  deeds,  wiUi  the 
winner  getting  the  “Pup  of  the 
Week,”  awarded  by  the  paper. 
The  demand  and  supply  of  pups 
have  been  such  that  the  paper 
has  been  able  to  give  away  more 
than  one  dog  a  week. 

The  Herald-American  receives 
between  100  and  200  letters 
daily  from  youngsters. 

Griswold  Raps 
Reporting  of 
'Police  State' 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
on  Mav  2  published  a  two-col¬ 
umn  letter  from  Dwight  Gris¬ 
wold,  chiet  of  the  American  t^is- 
s’on  for  Aid  to  Greece,  in  which 
he  criticized  Homer  Bigart  for 
not  confining  himself  to  factual 
reporting. 

As  a  newsnaoer  man  and  pub¬ 
lic  official.  Griswold  said  he  had 
to  take  issue  with  certain  reports 
from  the  Herald  Tribune’s  cor¬ 
respondent  and  to  the  subse 
quent  ed’torial  comment. 

Griswold  comolained:  “Mr. 
Bigart  admits  that  his  articles 
are  internretive.  His  inlerore- 
tat'on  is  then  inte’^oreted  editor¬ 
ially  not  only  in  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  but  by  other  American 
newsDaDe’‘s  influenced  by  the 
orio'nal  disnatches. 

“This  process  of  interpretation 
and  re  internretation  has.  re¬ 
grettably.  led  to  publication  in 
the  Herald  Tribune  and  other 
American  new.spaners  and  maga¬ 
zines  of  statements  which  are,  to 
put  it  pla'nlv.  untrue. 

“Mr.  Bigart  states  that  in  his 
judgment  Greece  is  a  police 
state.  I  can  find  no  other  Amer¬ 
ican  newsoaper  man  in  Greece 
who  agrees  with  this  finding, 
and  there  are  some  very  capable 
re»'orters  here.” 

The  letter  discussed  Bigart’s 
stories  and  Griswold's  explana¬ 
tion  of  conditions  in  Greece,  and 
asserted  the  Herald  Tribune  had 
presented  “a  distorted  picture.” 
The  letter  concluded  by  noting 
that  Bigart's  reports  have  had 
some  constructive  effect. 

“Many  of  his  dispatches,”  Gris¬ 
wold  said,  “have  been  factual 
and  stimulating  and  have  helped 
to  keep  us  all  on  our  toes.” 


Book  of  Poems 

Toledo,  O. — The  Toledo  Blade 
has  published  the  second  book 
of  poems  selected  from  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  of  its  weekly  “Poetry 
Begins  at  Home”  column,  edited 
by  Arthur  Peterson.  The  book  is 
titled  “Calvacade  II. " 


Stanford  Puts 
Research  to  Fore 
At  'Institute' 

San  Francisco — Official  desig¬ 
nation  of  the  journalism  division 
of  Stanford  University  as  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Journalistic  Studies 
gives  recognition  to  a  developed 
trend  toward  research. 

For  several  years,  the  journal¬ 
ism  program  at  Stanford  has 
been  organized  on  the  basis  of 
an  institute.  Staff  members  have 
devoted  approximately  half 
their  time  to  research.  Dr.  Chil¬ 
ton  R.  Bush,  Institute  head,  told 
E  &  P. 

Research  activities  have  ex¬ 
tended  over  the  past  12  years, 
with  staff  members  conducting 
numerous  studies  for  western 
newspapers  and  devoting  con¬ 
siderable  time  to  newspaper  con¬ 
sultant  activities.  Experiments 
have  been  conducted  in  the 
fields  of  pre-published  content, 
juvenile  reading  behavior,  con¬ 
tent  analysis  and  sampling. 

Study  Sociological  Topics 

“Having  learned  a  great  deal 
about  reading  and  listening  au¬ 
diences  in  their  previous  practi¬ 
cal  research,  the  staff  members 
expect  to  concentrate  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  on  problems  that  are  more 
fundamentally  sociological,”  Dr. 
Bush  said.  “The  Institute  will 
make  available  to  other  depart¬ 
ments  at  Stanford  the  methods  it 
has  devised  over  a  long  period 
of  experimentation  in  the  media 
and  opinion  fields.” 

The  stress  on  research  has 
been  enabled  because  Stanford 
undergraduates  are  required  to 
take  only  a  few  courses  in  “jour¬ 


nalism.”  The  total  represents 
only  14%  of  the  students’  pro¬ 
gram  against  a  27.5%  average 
for  all  journalism  schools,  it  was 
explained.  While  only  half  of 
these  sources  are  strictly  techni¬ 
cal,  one  is  a  practice  course 
which  has  been  conducted  in 
San  Francisco  for  13  years 
through  cooperation  of  the  San 
Francisco  News  and  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Coast  Edition. 

Graduate  Study  Emphasized 

“The  Institute  has  always  em¬ 
phasized  graduate  rather  than 
undergraduate  study,”  Dr.  Bush 
said.  “The  view  is  to  assist  A.B. 
graduates  to  reach  strategic 
places  in  journalism  without 
having  to  serve  a  long  appren¬ 
ticeship.” 

During  the  last  two  years  the 
Division  has  enrolled  100  un¬ 
dergraduate  and  40  graduate 
students.  As  soon  as  possible 
the  former  limit  of  60  junior, 
senior  and  graduate  students 
will  be  restored.  Dr.  Bush  said. 

The  Institute  is  one  of  the 
seven  departments  of  the  School 
of  Social  Sciences.  The  degree 
it  awards  is  “Social  Science- 
Journalism”  and  not  “Journal¬ 
ism,”  it  was  pointed  out. 

■ 

Commerce  Edition 

Santa  Ana,  Calif. — Second  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  Santa  Ana  Sun¬ 
day  Globe  was  observed  with 
a  32-page  Commerce  edition 
April  25. 

■ 

Drive  Aids  Club 

San  Diego,  Calif.  —  The  Son 
Diego  Union  and  Tribune-Sun 
are  sponsoring  a  campaign  to 
raise  $30,000  for  a  Boys’  Club 
gymnasium. 


MEMO  TO 
SPACE  BUYERS: 


You  must 
BEAR  DOWN 
LOCALLY 
to  sell 
AKRON 


Selling  Akron  buyers  is  an  inside  job.  Therefore, 
you  must  BEAT?  down  locally  to  reap  your  share 
this  ^I-IO  million  dollar  market. 

Like  all  ether  large  cities,  Akron  readers  read  local 
and  buy  local,  hut  there  are  few  cities  as  important 
as  Akron  where  ALL  huyers  are  influenced  by 
O.N'E  newspaper. 

Your  AKRON  Sales  Promotions  can  succeed  only 
when  you  place  your  messages  in  the  only  news- 
•'nper  read  hy  all  Akron  huyers. 

AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 


IIGHT  PUBLISHER 
BY  STORY  BROOKS 
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you  CAN  REACH  THE 
SAN  FRANCISCO  MARKET 
BY  WAY  OF  PODUNK... 

Yes,  it  is  possible  for  an  advertising  campaign  to 
reach  San  Francisco  by  jumping  on  a  horse  and 
dashing  off  in  all  directions.  But  remember:  North¬ 
ern  California's  47  counties  comprise  an  area 
larger  than  the  six  states  of  New  York,  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
New  Jersey  combined! 


, . .  BUT  YOU'LL  GET  THERE  QUICKER 
WITH  THE  CALL-BULLETIN 


To  SAN  FRANCISCO 

The  DIRECT 
Call-Bulletin  Nay 


San  Francisco,  with  a  density  of  population  second 
only  to  New  York  city,  is  the  prosperity  center  of 
northern  California.  You  can  reach  this  compact 
market  through  The  Call-Bulletin,  without  wasted 
mileage  or  wasted  circulation  . . .  because  The 
Call-Bulletin  is  read  daily  by  more  San  Fran¬ 
ciscans  than  any  other  newspaper. 


THE  Call-Bulletin 

SAN  FRANCISCO'S  FRIENDLY  NEWSPAPER 


For  more  information  see  a  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt  representative. 
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College  Uses 

On-the-Job 

Technique 

By  Fred  A.  Woodreu 

Yellow  Springs.  O. — Many  an 
editor  has  debated  the  journal¬ 
ism  school  versus  academic 
training  in  the  columns  of  Editor 
ft  Publisher,  yet  not  one  has 
mentioned  a  third  approach  — 
the  “CO  op”  way. 

Future  journalists  at  Antioch 
follow  the  college's  plan  of  al¬ 
ternating  work  with  study, 
thereby  benefiting  from  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  varied  liberal  arts 
study  as  well  as  from  the  prac¬ 
tical  experience  gained  on  real 
newspaper  and  press  association 
Jobs. 

Normally,  It  takes  an  Antioch 
student  five  years  to  graduate. 
He  spends  the  first  year  in  full 
time  study,  thus  giving  him 
time  to  look  over  the  field,  and 
his  personnel  counselor  time  to 
size  up  his  capabilities.  He  will 
write  a  vocational  aims  paper 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Beginning  with  the  second 
year,  the  student  starts  on  his 
first  co-op  job  with  a  13-week 
period  of  work  followed  by  a 
period  of  study  on  the  campus. 
Continuity  is  insured  employers 
by  assigning  two  students  to 
each  job.  One  works  while  the 
other  studies. 

A  student  interested  in  jour¬ 
nalism — other  fields  range  from 
engineering  to  social  work — will 
land  on  one  of  the  school's  posi¬ 
tions  as  copy  boy  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times,  Toledo 
(O. )  B'ade,  United  Press  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau,  or  the  Fairchild 
Publications  Office  In  New  York 
Citv. 

For  the  academic  study  con¬ 
current  with  the  work  exper¬ 
ience.  the  student  may  be  tak¬ 
ing  required  courses.  The  next 
year  mav  find  the  student  m  s 
more  advanced  journalism  job, 
if  his  personnel  counselor  who 
has  visited  him  on  the  co-op 
job  thinks  the  student  capable 
of  more  responsibility. 

Intermediate  journalism  posi¬ 
tions  vary  from  publicizing  com¬ 
munity  chests  to  doing  leg  work 
for  newspapers  and  press  asso¬ 
ciations.  Antioch  co-op  students 
have  worked  with  the  Cleveland 
( O. )  Plain-Dealer’s  reporting 
staff  at  city  police  headquarters 
for  years.  And  the  Chicago 
City  News  Bureau  sometimes 
fives  promising  Antioch  copy 
boys  a  chance  to  cover  some 
news  events. 

Surer  of  Life  Work 

One  value  of  the  Antioch  plan 
of  education  is  that  it  turns  out 
graduates  that  are  surer  of  their 
vocational  choices.  Many  a  stu¬ 
dent  interested  in  the  newspaper 
profession  as  a  career  changes 
his  mind  after  a  co-op  year  of 
actual  work  in  a  city  room. 

Those  juniors  and  seniors  in 
journalism  go  out  on  the  jobs 
requiring  the  most  experience. 
One  advanced  student  may  fill 
the  post  of  reporter  on  a  small 
town  daily  such  as  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Court  House  (O.)  Record- 
Herald.  another  may  edit  the 
eoUege  weekly  newspaper,  and 


a  third  may  help  an  editor  read 
manuscripts  as  one  co-op  has 
been  doing  on  “Natural  History 
Magazine." 

During  the  war  when  news¬ 
men  were  scarce,  Antioch  girls 
took  advantage  of  good  report¬ 
ing  jobs  in  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  and  Fairmont, 
West  Va.  Today,  the  field  holds 
more  openings  for  men— espec¬ 
ially  older  veterans. 

Some  of  the  other  past  and 
present  co  op  employers  are: 

New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
New  York  Post.  Time  and  Life, 
Inc.,  Street  and  Smith,  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  Cleveland  Press,  Dayton 
Daily  News,  Oshorn-F  airfield 
Herald,  Pittsburgh  Courier,  Co¬ 
lumbia  Broadcasting  System, 
Inc.,  National  Broadcasting  Co., 
the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem,  and  Young  and  Rubicam. 
■ 

City  Stoiis  Entertain 
Suburb  Reporters 

Providence,  R.  I.  —  The  city 
staffs  of  the  Providence  Journal 
and  Evening  Bulletin  were  host 
recently  to  the  papers'  subur¬ 
ban  bureau  reporters  at  a  din¬ 
ner  meeting  in  a  downtown 
hotel.  Ninety-four  newsmen  at¬ 
tended. 

Sevellon  Brown  3rd,  assistant 
to  the  editor,  served  as  toast¬ 
master  and  introduced  the  fol¬ 
lowing.  who  de.ivered  short 
talks:  Michael  J.  Odgen,  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  of  the 
Bulletin;  Delmar  A.  Milne,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Journal;  Wilbur  A.  Bromage, 
assistant  to  the  managing  editor 
of  both  papers;  Harold  A. 
Kirby,  state  editor;  Walter  B. 
Everett,  Bulletin  city  editor; 
C.  Elliott  Stocker.  Journal  city 
editor;  Norman  J.  Medrech, 
Bu.letin  suburban  editor,  and 
Benjamin  W.  Holmes,  Journal 
suburban  editor. 

Under  a  company  plan,  the 
suburban  staff  entertains  the 
city  staffs  each  summer  at  a 
clambake  and  the  city  staffs 
reciprocate  with  a  dinner.  The 
publisher  picks  up  the  dinner 
bill  and  those  attending  are  as¬ 
sessed  for  refreshments,  etc. 

■ 

Harrisburg  Shopper 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  A  throw¬ 
away  shopping  guide  has  been 
started  here  by  Sylvan  Lebow, 
public  relations  agency  operator 
and  former  newspaperman. 


Iowa  Dailies  Use 
8th  News  Plane 
In  20  Years 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  —  The  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune’s 
20th  anniversary  of  operation  of 
a  company-owned  airplane  for 
news  and  picture  gathering  was 
marked  May  5.  It  was  on  that 
day  in  1928  that  Fairchild  mono¬ 
plane  was  put  into  service. 

The  present  airplane.  Good 
News  VllI,  purchased  21  months 
ago  and  fiown  only  on  news  and 
picture  assignments,  has  just 
completed  500  hours  of  flying. 

Ihe  two-place  Swift  l^o  is 
flown  by  Staff  Photographer 
Don  Ultang,  former  Navy  flight 
instructor  and  R  ft  T  photog¬ 
rapher  prior  to  the  war.  Ultang 
shoots  aerials  as  he  flies. 

News  gathering  flight  opera¬ 
tions  have  sent  the  Register  and 
Tribunes  present  plane  nearly 
60,000  miles.  So  familiar  is  it 
to  lowans  that  several  persons 
who  were  photographed  recent¬ 
ly  by  Ultang  as  they  fled  a  flood 
area  in  a  wagon  sent  in  their 
names  to  the  Register  and  Tri¬ 
bune  so  they  could  be  mentioned 
in  the  cutlines. 

Nearly  2,500  exposures  have 
been  made  on  300  assignments 
in  which  the  present  airplane 
has  been  used. 

Company  ownership  has 
brought  down  the  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  to  10  cents  an  air  mile.  This 
includes  all  costs  except  the 
pilot-photographer's  salary. 
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Students  Assist 
Pottstown  Mercury 

POTTSTOWN,  Pa.  —  The  April 
24  issue  of  the  Pottstown  Mer¬ 
cury  was  partly  written  and 
edited  by  students  from  the 
Richmond  ( Va.  >  Professional 
Institute,  a  branch  of  William 
and  Mary  College,  accompani^ 
by  their  instructor.  Roland  B. 
Smith,  formerly  on  the  Mercury, 

On  invitation  from  Shandy 
Hi  1,  the  Mercury's  managinf 
editor,  the  student  journalisti 
came  here  as  a  portion  of  a 
“field  trip”  that  carried  them 
from  Richmond  to  New  York. 

Retail  Group  Opposes 
'Nothing  Down'  Ads 

Vancouver,  B.  C. — Legislation 
is  being  sought  by  the  Retail 
Merchants  Association  hlere  to 
ban  advertising  using  such 
terms  as  “$1.00  down”;  "No 
down  payments”;  etc.  The  legi^ 
lation  is  opposed  by  the  Van¬ 
couver  Sun,  which  has  pub¬ 
lished  an  editorial  contending 
that  “if  a  particular  merchant 
is  enterprising  enough  to  adver¬ 
tise  this  information  he  should 
not  be  denied  the  right." 

At  the  last  session  of  the  B. 
C.  legislature  the  retail  group 
sought  legislation  to  control 
credit  terms.  Unsuccessful  at 
that  time,  it  is  now  merely 
seeking  to  prohibit  by  legisla¬ 
tion  the  use  of  sentences  in  ad¬ 
vertising  which  suggest  too 
liberal  terms. 


Indispensable  Record  Book 
for  all  City  and  Sports  Desks 

1948  IDITION 

American 
Racing  Nannal 


pwbllthed  by 


RdciDgmForm 


JLD’S 

’MBE 


There  is  no  other  publication  like  this 
internationally  famous  encyclopedia 
of  the  turf.  More  than  1,000  pages  of 
facts  and  figures.  Answers  every  query  on  racing  I  Order  your  copy  now. 

In  sturdy,  daluxm  binding— $5.00  including  postage 


-FILL  IN  THIS  coupon- 


daily  RACINO  form,  731  Flymaulh  C«wH,  Chlroeo  S,  III.  Encloiad  And  $S  (pottmgt 
included)  fee  which  pluata  cand  ■  cepy  at  Iha  194t  Amarican  Racing  Manual. 


Clty.w — — . .  Z«ii«  H^ . Slot#.. - - - — — 

Wa  will  nal  ha  ratpantihia  far  each  tani  with  ardart.  Flaaaa  uta  Facial  Manay  Ordw 
ar  chack.  Na  C.O.D.  carvka.  S-F. 
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"COR  years  the  largest  evening  newspaper  in 
^  the  six  mountain  states,  The  Deseret  News 
now  adds  a  Sunday  morning  edition  with  such 
circulation  building  features  as:  S-page  tabloid 
pictorial  Rotogravure  section — 32  tabloid  pages 
of  the  world’s  leading  comics — l6-page  tabloid 
Farm  and  Garden  section — 8  standard  pages  of 
Society  News. 

Many  new  daily  features  have  been  added  re¬ 
cently,  resulting  in  the  phenomenal  circulation 
growth  shown  in  the  chart.  With  the  lowest 
milline  rate  in  Utah,  The  Deseret  News  presents 
the  greatest  advertising  opportunity  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  intermountain  west. 

To  Cover  the  Great  Mormon  Market 

. . .  you  need  the  coverage  of  the  Mormon  news¬ 
paper.  CHv’ned  and  published  by  the  Mormon 
Church,  The  Deseret  News  reaches  the  dominant 
segments  of  the  Utah  £^nd  southern  Idaho  market. 


^.SAME  LOW  RATE  -  OFFERING  YOU^^- 
^-THE  BEST  ADVERTISING  BUY  IN  UTAH  - 


t 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 
National  Rapresantative:  West-Holliday  Co.,  Inc. 
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Economist  Advocates 
Service  Before  Profit 


By  Edwin  Emery 

MINNEAPOLIS — A  close  study 

of  ways  to  improve  newspaper 
content  and  publishing  techni¬ 
ques,  to  meet  the  cha.lenge  of 
the  “conununications  revolu¬ 
tion,"  was  the  theme  of  the  31st 
annual  Editors'  Short  Course  at 
University  of  Minnesota  School 
of  Journalism,  April  30  and 
May  1. 

A  record-breaking  190  Min¬ 
nesota  editors  and  publishers 
crowded  the  two-day  sessions, 
sponsored  by  the  University 
Journalism  school  and  depart¬ 
ment  of  agriculture,  to  take  part 
In  discussions  ranging  through 
the  news,  editorial,  advertising, 
and  management  fields. 

They  received  a  sober  warn¬ 
ing  from  Dr.  Charles  V.  Kinter, 
Chicago  newspaper  economic 
analyst,  who  declared  increas¬ 
ing  competition  from  other  me¬ 
dia,  technological  innovations, 
and  rising  pub.ishing  costs  spell 
out  a  compelling  problem  for 
newspapers.  Much  will  depend 
he  said,  upon  achievement  of 
outstanding  editorial  coverage 
and  upon  increased  acceptance 
of  public  service  responsibili¬ 
ties. 

'Communications  Revolution' 

“We  can  say  without  reserva¬ 
tion  that  we  are  in  a  communi¬ 
cations  revolution,"  declared  Dr. 
Wnter,  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity  economics  lecturer  and  for¬ 
mer  newspaperman  in  Chicago, 
Indianapolis  and  Arizona,  who 
is  engaged  in  several  research 
projects  on  economic  problems 
created  by  the  rise  of  new  com¬ 
munications  media. 

Profits  from  record  newspa- 
er  income  have  been  imperiled, 
e  pointed  out,  by  soaring  costs 
and  increasing  competition.  In 
addition,  publishers  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  rapid  techno  iogi- 
cal  innovations  which  “have 
burst,  like  the  breaking  of  a 
dam,  on  the  communications  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  postwar  period.” 

“We  are  running  into  a  buy¬ 
ers’  market  in  information  and 
advertising,”  Dr.  Kinter  warned. 
“Due  to  the  increasing  compe¬ 
tition,  the  reader,  the  listener, 
and  the  advertiser  have  their 
choices  of  many  able  competing 
media.  They  are  becoming  wary 
shoppers.  It  may  be  increasing¬ 
ly  difficult  to  raise  advertising 
or  circulation  rates  merely  to 
offset  higher  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion. 

"It  will  be  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  to  maintain  outstanding 
editorial  coverage.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  and  the  broadcaster  will 
have  to  accept  an  increasing 
degree  of  public  service  respon- 
sibi.ities  which  do  not  always 
result  in  immediate  profit.” 

Dr.  Kinter  pointed  out  that 
while  there  were  891  radio  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States  in 
1945,  it  is  estimated  that  by  the 
end  of  1948  there  will  be  ap¬ 
proximately  2,200  AM  stations 
and  1,000  FM  stations  on  the 
air.  Newspapers  of  all  kinds 
have  increased  from  11,877  to 
11,973  during  the  same  period, 
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and  periodicals  from  5,880  to 
6,669.  Television,  he  added,  is 
a  fast-growing  factor. 

"A  recession  in  business  activ¬ 
ity  from  boom  levels  would  find 
a  high.y  inflated  communica¬ 
tions  industry  trying  to  live  on 
a  deflated  advertising  dollar,” 
Dr.  Kinter  said.  “It  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  competition  for  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  could  become 
very  intense  unless  the  adver¬ 
tising  dollar  can  be  expanded.” 

While  the  dollar  volume  of 
advertising  in  all  media  hit  an 
all-time  high  of  a  little  over 
$3.5  billion  in  1947,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  national  income  spent 
on  advertising  was  but  1.76, 
compared  to  3.13  in  1929,  ha 
pointed  out. 

Kinter  declared  It  vitally  im¬ 
portant  that  potential  advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation  income  with¬ 
in  publishing  or  broadcasting 
territories  be  studied,  and  addi¬ 
tional  local  sources  of  income 
be  developed. 

“The  weeklies  are  getting 
something  less  than  two-thirds 
of  their  potential  revenue  of 
local  advertising,  and  only 
about  one-twentieth  of  what 
they  might  be  able  to  get  from 
national  advertisers,”  he  esti¬ 
mated. 

'Doctors*  Diagnose  Papers 

A  quartet  of  newspaper  "doc¬ 
tors,"  four  Minnesota  journalism 
professors,  then  made  a  clinical 
diagnosis  of  four  representative 
non-metropolitan  state  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  Deer  River  News, 
Grand  Ravids  Herald- Review, 
Marshall  Messenger,  and  Whea¬ 
ton  Gazette. 

Prof.  Thomas  F.  Barnhart 
urged  a  faster  swing  to  modern¬ 
ism  in  makeup  and  typography, 
pointing  out  that  streamlined, 
flush  left  makeup  should  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  liberal  use  of 
white  space  and  a  switch  to 
modern  type  faces.  Many  news¬ 
papers,  he  said,  need  more  sim¬ 
plified  and  flexible  headline 
schedules. 

Advertising  copy  and  layout 
were  analyz^  by  Prof.  J.  Ed¬ 
ward  Gerald,  who  suggested 
more  extensive  and  careful  use 
of  white  soace  and  action  pic¬ 
tures  in  advertisements.  He  de¬ 
clared  headlines  and  copy  of 
much  advertising  still  fail  in 
the  elementary  job  of  winning 
attention,  creating  interest,  and 
securing  action. 

Intensive  news  coverage  and 
balanced  news  presentation 
must  be  accompanied  by  high- 
quality  writing  to  secure  full 
reader  support.  Prof.  Charles  T. 
Duncan  to  d  the  editors.  He 
urged  more  attention  to  achiev¬ 
ing  variety  in  sentence  and  para¬ 
graph  lengths,  emphasizing  use 
of  numerous  verbs,  crisp  lan¬ 
guage,  and  personal  references. 
He  reported  a  trend  toward 
more  editorials  and  editors’  col¬ 
umns  in  Minnesota  weeklies. 

Only  a  few  Minnesota  news¬ 
papers  are  making  any  signifi¬ 
cant  use  of  news  photography. 
Associate  Prof.  Fred  L.  Kildow 


reported,  pointing  out  that  na¬ 
tional  surveys  of  non-metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers  have  reached 
the  same  conclusion.  Editors 
should  develop  more  human  in¬ 
terest.  feature,  and  children’s 
pictures,  since  they  rank  high 
in  all  readership  studies,  he 
said. 

Eugene  Clay  of  the  Dakota 
County  Tribune,  Farmington, 
Minn.,  told  the  editors  how  a 
weekly  news  tip  contest  has 
brought  his  newspaper  prize¬ 
winning  news  action  photo¬ 
graphs  and  human  interest  shots 
taken  through  “on  the  spot” 
coverage. 

Robert  Boyd,  Milwaukee 
( Wis. )  Journal  photographer, 
demonstrated  how  pictures  of 
“just  three  men  and  a  piece  of 
paper"  may  be  given  variety  and 
animation  through  placement 
of  the  subjects,  head  angles, 
and  catching  of  human  touches 
and  expressions.  Smaller  papers 
often  fail  to  crop  pictures  close¬ 
ly,  or  to  substitute  several  small 

ictures  for  a  big  group  shot, 

e  said. 

Merchants'  Indifferences  Cited 

A  newcomer  to  Minnesota 
publisher  ranks  reported  on  the 
management  side.  John  W.  Gar- 
berson,  former  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  educational  services 
director,  said  his  biggest  con¬ 
cern  on  the  Marshall  Messenger 
was  the  overcoming  of  the  in¬ 
difference  of  the  average  small 
town  merchant  to  actual  plan¬ 
ning  of  advertising.  Such  in¬ 
difference,  even  though  the 
merchant  buys  liberal  space,  in¬ 
dicates  the  newspaper  has  not 


sold  itself  or  its  role  in  busi¬ 
ness  activity,  Garberson  warned. 

Ralph  W.  Kel.er,  manager  of 
the  Minnesota  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation,  urged  a  greater  ex¬ 
change  of  knowledge  between 
publishers  along  mechanical 
lines. 

Another  warning  that  news¬ 
papers  must  meet  the  challenge 
of  radio  in  merchandising  their 
own  advertising  space  came 
from  Charles  H.  Banning,  Jr, 
area  advertising  and  publicity 
director  for  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  Indiana.  Smal.er  papers 
can  personalize  national  adver¬ 
tising  through  dealer  tie-in  copy 
emphasizing  local  pictures,  he 
suggested. 

The  Minnesota  State  Column¬ 
ists  Association  presented  e 
panel  discussion  led  by  Howard 
Kahn,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Preu, 
Donald  C.  Brown,  Waseca  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  James  L.  Markham, 
Hennepin  County  Review,  Hop¬ 
kins.  Kahn,  who  writes  under 
the  name  of  Paul  Light,  report¬ 
ed  that  a  human  interest  story 
about  a  young  girl  who  was  go¬ 
ing  to  die  unless  she  secui^ 
funds  for  an  operation  raisk 
$4,000  in  12  hours. 

Six  Minnesota  newsmen  were 
initiated  into  Sigma  Delta 
They  were  Bower  Hawthorne, 
city  editor,  Minneapolis  Tri¬ 
bune;  William  Greer,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press;  Ed¬ 
mund  Steeves,  United  Press 
Northwest  business  manager; 
Edgar  N.  Mattson,  publisher, 
Warren  Sheaf;  Ralph  K.  An- 
drist,  WCCO  newswriter;  and 
William  S.  Gibson,  editor,  Min¬ 
nesota  Alumnus. 


HHPPV  mRRKET 


THE  “HEART-OF-THE-NEW-SOUTH” 
TELLS  ITS  OWN  SMILING  STORY 

I  am  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
fitable  test  markets  in  my 
area.  I  am  isolated — 206 
miles  from  Memphis,  243 
from  Baton  Rouge,  208 
from  New  Orleans.  168  from 
Montgomery,  137  from  Mo¬ 
bile,  159  from  Birmingham 
and  92  from  Jackson.  I  do 
99%  of  the  business  in  my 
home  county  of  Lauderdale. 
I  have  a  trade  area  of  13 
prosperous  counties.  I  have 
superb  retail  outlets,  mod¬ 
ern  and  progressive. 


The  Star  it 
Mistitsippi’t 
Biggest  Single 
Newspaper  Bay  I 


Yes,  there  Is  good  reason  for  smiling  and  happ) 
optimism  here.  Fast-growing,  ambitious, 
buyers  spent  $10,939,416.00  as  far  back  as  1946 
.  .  .  later  figures  far  exceed  this. 

Happy  news  for  the  national  advertiser  is  i 
newspaper  geared  to  reach  all  this  profitable 
market,  quickly,  economically.  A  Trade  Ares 
home-deliverd  circulation  of  84%;  the  city 
coverage,  home-delivered  in  city  dwelling  units. 
91%.  Enthusiastically  friendly  reader-relation. 


-MERIDIAN  STAR 

MERIDIAN,  MISSISSIPPI 

R.p....M.d  b,  THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 
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Reporting  the  news  straight  down  the  middle  —  accurately 
and  impartially— is  the  secret  of  publishing  a  newspaper  with 
continuous  success. 

And,  when  a  newspaper  does  this  job  pcrrticularly  well,  day 
after  day  for  almost  a  century,  it  builds  quite  a  reputation. 
And . . .  quite  a  circulation.* 


Couisi  <ilobe  -  pemorrat 


has  the  largest  circulation  of  all  ifJLouis  dailies 
.  in  fact,  tlu  largest  circulation  ever  a^ned  byt 
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AVOIDING  THE  LAW 

LAST  September  when  the  ITU  was  get¬ 
ting  itself  thoroughly  tangled  in  the 
web  of  its  own  creation — when  “Condi¬ 
tions  of  Employment”  were  something 
new  that  the  ITU  thought  it  could  im¬ 
pose  unilateral. y  upon  employers  —  the 
union  leaders  wrote: 

“No  local  officer,  chapel  chairman,  or 
other  member  of  the  union  shall  be  au¬ 
thorized  to  act  as  an  ‘agent’  of  the  union. 

.  .  .  The  union  promulgating  these  condi¬ 
tions  of  employment  accepts  no  obligations 
as  a  collective  bargaining  agent.” 

In  the  letter  last  month  to  the  New 
York  ITU  turning  down  the  newspaper 
contract  agreed  to  in  col.ective  bargain¬ 
ing  by  local  negotiators,  the  ITU  execu¬ 
tive  council  demanded,  among  other 
things,  the  following  clause  should  be  in¬ 
serted  in  the  contract:  “Party  of  the  first 
l>art  hereby  recognizes  the  party  of  the 
second  part  as  the  exclusive  bargaining 
representative  of  all  employes  covered 
by  this  agreement.” 

How  times  change!  And  how  many 
times  have  the  ITU  leaders  squirmed 
around  and  changed  their  strategy! 

Last  September  the  ITU  officers  stated 
In  the  union  house  organ:  “The  Inter¬ 
national  and  local  unions  will  file  any  fi¬ 
nancial  statements  and  their  officers  will 
file  affidavits  requested  under  the  law.” 

This  week  in  Washington,  testifying  be¬ 
fore  the  NLRB  in  the  ANPA  case.  Wood¬ 
ruff  Randolph,  ITU  president,  said  he  had 
not  filed  any  affidavits  with  the  labor 
board.  The  union  does  not  want  to  use 
the  facilities  of  the  NLRB,  he  said. 

It’s  sort  of  a  sleight  of  hand  “now  you 
see  it,  now  you  don't”  act.  At  first,  the 
union  disclaimed  any  responsibility  as 
bargaining  agent.  Now  it  wants  it.  At 
the  same  time  it  does  not  want  to  commit 
itself  in  affidavits  to  establish  that  re- 
sponsibi  ity. 

The  ITU  leaders  even  want  to  deprive 
publishers  of  their  right  of  appeal  to 
NLRB  and  the  courts.  The  letter  of  April 
19  to  the  New  York  local,  detailing  reasons 
for  denying  approval  of  the  contract, 
states: 

“In  order  to  afford  a  means  of  enforc¬ 
ing  the  agreement  without  resort  to  the 
NLRB  or  the  courts  the  following  should 
be  added  to  Section  85:  ’In  the  event 
either  party  to  the  dispute  refuses  to  ac¬ 
cept  and  comply  with  a  decision  of  the 
Joint  Standing  Committee,  all  aid  and 
support  to  the  firm  or  employer  or  mem¬ 
ber  or  members  of  the  union  refusing  such 
acceptance  and  comp  iance  shall  be  with¬ 
drawn  by  both  parties  to  this  agreement 
and  the  contract  may,  by  the  other  party, 
be  declared  null  and  void  as  affecting  such 
firm  or  employer  or  member  or  members 
or  the  union.'  ” 

That  letter  makes  numerous  other  con¬ 
tractual  demands  with  frequent  reference 
as  follows:  “to  afford  members  the  maxi¬ 
mum  protection  obtainable”:  “imperative 
that  we  protect  our  job  opportunities  to 
the  fullest  extent”:  “threat  to  employment 
of  union  members.” 

We  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  ITU 
members  aljcjover  the  country  whether 
their  current  leadership  has  done  any¬ 


where  no  counsel  is,  the  people  fall:  but 
in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety. 
— Proverbs,  XI;  14. 


thing  to  “protect  job  opportunities.”  The 
record  of  the  .ast  six  months  makes  it 
obvious  that  if  there  has  been  any  “threat 
to  employment  of  union  members”  it  has 
come  as  the  result  of  actions  by  ITU  lead¬ 
ers.  Countless  job  situations  have  been 
lost  to  ITU  because  of  unwarranted  strikes: 
the  union  treasury  has  been  drained  of 
millions:  other  less  costly  printing  meth¬ 
ods  have  been  developed  because  of  the 
unreasonable  attitude  of  ITU  leaders:  and 
thousands  of  printers  have  been  denied 
wage  increases — all  in  the  name  of  the 
continuing  and  futile  battle  against  the 
Labor-Management  Re.ations  Act. 

PULITZER  PRIZES 

RECIPIENTS  of  this  year’s  Pulitzer 

awards  are  living  examples  disproving 
that  shop  worn  charge  of  the  press  losing 
its  effectiveness.  They  also  demonstrate 
that  a  worthy  crusade  by  a  paper  or  a 
reporter  can  get  results. 

After  the  Centralia,  Ill.  mine  disaster, 
the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  threw  a  large 
staff  into  coverage  of  the  news.  Not  on  y 
was  an  excellent  job  done  in  that  regard 
but  the  follow-up  stories  and  editorials 
began  to  hammer  at  the  reasons  for  the 
disaster.  Subsequently,  Illinois  state  laws 
were  revised,  taking  mine  inspectors  out 
of  politics  and  tightening  mine  inspection 
regulations. 

Bert  Andrews  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  covering  the  State  Department, 
discovered  that  employes  had  been  fired 
for  security  reasons  without  explanation 
or  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  His  series 
of  articles  so  clear  y  described  the  in¬ 
justice  of  this  procedure  and  its  conflict 
with  accepted  American  practice  that 
within  a  week  the  State  Department  had 
instituted  reforms. 

Nat  Finney,  reporting  national  affairs 
for  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  came  across 
proposed  plans  within  the  Administration 
to  impose  secrecy  regulations  on  the  ordi¬ 
nary  affairs  of  all  Federal  departments  and 
bureaus  whether  military  or  civilian.  His 
documented  expose  brought  a  quick  death 
t(»  the  regulations  in  the  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration  where  they  were  already  be¬ 
ing  tried  out  and  cancelled  a.l  plans  for 
imposing  them  elsewhere. 

The  other  Pulitzer  awards  were  excel¬ 
lent  and  justified  honors  to  deserving 
newspapermen,  but  the  above  examples 
suffice  to  prove  the  point  that  newspapers 
and  newspapermen  can  be  effective  in  the 
public  interest. 


CENSORSHIP  THREAT 

REP.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN  and  his  Hoim 
associates  apparently  can't  trust  each 
other  to  keep  secrets  passed  on  to  them 
in  confidential  files  from  other  govern¬ 
ment  departments  so  they  have  written  a 
bill  to  penalize  themselves  if  they  should 
open  their  mouths  at  the  wrong  time  and 
also  jail  any  innocent  bystander  who  hap. 
pened  to  be  around  when  they  opened 
same. 

The  bill,  already  approved  by  the  House 
Rules  Committee,  is  described  as  a  meas-  or 

ure  to  force  the  Administration  to  produce  ss 

confidential  d.  a  for  Congressional  com- 
mittees.  In  secKing  to  insure  the  protec-  ^ 

tion  of  such  data,  the  bill  provides  fines  ^ 

and  jail  sentences  for  anyone,  including  *' 

newspapermen,  for  disclosing  that  infor-  " 

mation.  ^ 

That  is  undisguised,  unadulterated  cen¬ 
sorship  with  teeth  in  it  L 

Hoffman  says  the  law  would  apply  only  P 
to  information  the  publication  of  which  i 
wou  d  be  detrimental  to  the  country.  ^ 

Who  would  decide  what  was  ’’detri-  ^ 
mental?”  The  definition  could  cover  any-  ( 
thing  anyone  in  Congress  wanted  to  keep 
from  the  public. 

Newspapermen,  particularly  In  Wash¬ 
ington,  are  sufficiently  security-minded 
these  days  to  avoid  publication  of  infor¬ 
mation  injurious  to  national  safety  or 
which  would  “give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy.”  They  have  kept  plenty  of  secrets 
in  the  past  and  will  in  the  future.  And 
they  don’t  need  any  threatened  jail  term 
to  force  them  into  exhibiting  patriotism. 

Actua  ly,  the  so-called  confidential  files 
of  many  government  offices  contain  infor¬ 
mation  that  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  should  be  so  classified.  It  is  informa¬ 
tion  that  belongs  in  the  public  record. 

That  is  the  type  of  material  newspaper 
reporters  have  to  dig  and  fight  for  in  the 
face  of  bureaucratic  censorship  efforts. 

Under  the  blanket  censorship  provision 
sought  by  Rep.  Hoffman  reporters  could 
be  sent  to  jail  for  reporting  data  that 
came  to  them  in  devious  ways.  Neither 
Congress  nor  the  government  departments 
have  a  corner  on  facts  or  sources  of  in¬ 
formation.  Good  reporters  have  their 
own  sources  and  can  dig  up  their  own 
facts,  and  not  always  from  government 
files  or  employes.  Hoffman’s  bill  would 
send  a  reporter  to  jail  for  reporting  data  ' 
that  just  happened  to  be  included  in  a 
“confidential”  file  currently  in  the  hands 
of  some  Congressional  committee. 

Everyone  would  be  suspected  of  “leak¬ 
ing”  the  information.  The  reporter  would 
be  put  on  the  griddle  to  reveal  his  source 
It’s  all  ridiculous. 

Hoffman’s  bill  would  be  every  bit  as 
effective  If  the  penalty-for-reporters  pro¬ 
vision  was  struck  out.  Stop  the  leaks  and 
penalize  the  guy  who  gives  out  confidential 
information,  if  you  must,  but  lets  not  send 
newsmen  to  jail  for  performing  their  jour¬ 
nalistic  duty  of  reporting  to  the  people 
what  is  going  on  in  Washington. 

Once  Congress  starts  dictating  to  the 
press  ’’you  can’t  print  this  or  that  undtf 
pain  of  going  to  jail,”  then  we  have  startw 
down  that  not-so-long  trail  to  a  controlled 
press. 
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Alan  C.  McIntosh,  publisher  Wash.,  has  been  named  circula- 
of  Luverne  (Minn.)  Rock  Coun-  tion  salesman  for  Seattle  and 
ty  Star-Herald,  and  Georgia  Mo-  Northern  Washington  for  New 
litor,  society  editor  of  the  same  York  City  Wall  Street  Journal, 

becoming  the  third  full-time  cir¬ 
culation  salesman  for  that  paper 
in  the  Northwest.  He  wi.l  work 
under  the  supervision  of  Robert 
Barclay,  with  headquarters  at 
Portland,  Ore. 

Ed  Gipson  has  returned  to  the 
city  circulation  department  of 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal 
after  an  absence  of  three  years. 
In  the  interim  he  was  vocalist 
with  an  orchestra. 

Henry  Damitz  has  joined  the 
retail  display  advertising  staff 
of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregon¬ 
ian,  replacing  Ralph  Morrison 
who  was  promoted  to  dispatch 
chief. 

Jeannette  Cissman,  formerly 
with  the  Adolph  Bloch  Advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  has  joined  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Oregonian  promo¬ 
tion  department  as  an  artist. 

Vida  Leasy  has  been  promot¬ 
ed  to  supervisor  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  accounting  department  of 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian, 
„  Lois  Kuykendall, 
resigned.  ” 

Millard  Hodges  has  been 
named  circulation  manager  of 
the  Dalles  (Ore.)  Chronicle, 
where  he  had  worked  while  at¬ 
tending  school.  In  9137  he  be¬ 
came  circulation  manager  of 
the  Grants  Pass  (Ore.)  Courier 
to  which  position  he  returned 
after  four  years  military  ser¬ 
vice. 

Irvin  L.  Edelstein,  recently 
editor  of  the  Toledo  Joint  Coun¬ 
cil  CIO  News,  has  joined  George 
Yakobian  Associates.  Toledo  ad¬ 
vertising  agency.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  on  the  Toledo  ( O. )  Times 
editorial  staff,  and  was  assist¬ 
ant  editor  of  the  Toledo  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  Press. 

Bradley  L.  Welfare,  Winston- 
Salem  (N.C.)  Journal  and  Sen¬ 
tinel  circulation  manager  who 
this  year  rounds  out  50  years 
with  the  two  papers,  was  hon¬ 
ored  last  week  at  a  dinner  meet¬ 
ing  of  employes  of  the  paper 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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0-  newspaper,  were  married  at 

CHARLES  SAWYER,  president  Rock  Rapids.  la.,  April  7,  at  the 
.  .  ^  „  home  of  Paul  C.  Smith,  pub¬ 

lisher  of  the  Rock  Rapids  Lyon 
County  Reporter. 

Warren  Morrell,  executive 
editor  of  Rapid  City  (S.  D.) 
Journal,  is  the  new  president  of 
the  South  Dakota  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors’  Associa¬ 
tion,  succeeding  E.  J.  Karrigan, 
associate  editor  of  Aberdeen 
American-N  ews. 


|lum.  Minute^ 
to  Luxembourg, 

Lieutenant-Gov-  Sawyer 
ernor  of  Ohio.  1933-34,  and  a 
major  in  World  War  I.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Ohio  Democrat 
central  committee. 

FRANrisoTTE  Gay.  founder  of 

L’Au’ic  in  Paris  and  other  news-  _ _ 

papers,  is  the  newly-appointed  will  direct 
Ambassador  from  France  to  preparation  and  local  sales  on  succeeding 
Canada.  the  Rotogravure  magazine. 

George  E.  Carter,  business  Alfred  E. 
manager  of  the  Fort  Worth  Hopkins, 


Los 
Angeles  (Calif.) 

Examiner  ad- 
vertising  execu-  f 
tive.  has  been  I 
appointed  chair- 
man  of  World  ^ 

Trade  Week  to 
be  observed 
May  to 
Los  Angeles. 

More  than  150 
civic,  service  * 

and  trade  exe-  „  , . 
c  u  t  i  V  e  s  are  noplcms 
working  on  committees  under 
Hopkins’  direction. 

Jodie  P.  Hall  and  Jack  R. 
Hamilton  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
have  purchased  the  Alert  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  in  Galveston, 
Tex.,  from  the  heirs  of  the  .ate 
Gus  L.  Gonsoulin.  Hall  and 
Hamilton  were  formerly  on  the 
ad  staff  of  the  Fort  Worth  ( Tex. ) 
Press. 

Sam  Goodmaker,  of  Seattle, 


"We  have  found  Gordo 
to  be  one  of  our  most 
popular  strips.  As  you 
imow,  we  cancelled  it  in 
favor  of  another.  We 
received  so  many  com¬ 
plaints  that  we  finally  re¬ 
stored  the  strip.  Appar¬ 
ently  Gordo,  which  differs 
from  any  of  the  other 
comics  we  print,  has  a 
very  loyal  following. 

"E.  T.  LEECH 

"Editor 

"The  Pittsburgh  Press" 


Carter  threy,  editor  of 
the  Press,  be¬ 
comes  vicepresident. 

Dr.  Clilan  B.  Powell,  editor 
and  president  of  the  New  York 
Amsterdam  News,  and  T.  O. 

Thackrey,  co  editor  and  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Post, 
will  be  honored  by  the  Urban 
League  Service  Fund  at  a  din¬ 
ner  Thursday,  May  27,  for  es¬ 
pousing  the  rights  of  Negroes. 

Dave  Gideon,  publisher  of  the 
Huntington  (W.  Va. )  Herald- 
Dispatch,  is  a  candidate  for  de  e- 
gate-at-large  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  next 
month. 

Charles  A.  Sprague,  publish¬ 
er  of  Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman 
and  ex-governor  of  Oregon,  will 
be  commencement  speaker.  May 
28,  at  a  Salem  high  school. 

William  A.  Townes,  general 
manager  of  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.) 

Press-Democrat  and  Evening 
Press,  was  initiated  Into  the 
University  of  California  Chap¬ 
ter,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  recently, 
along  with  Paul  Bodenhamer, 
editor  of  Redding  (Calif.)  Rec¬ 
ord  Searchlight. 

Ralph  Nicholson,  publisher 
ot  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item,  has 
^n  elected  secretary  of  the 
Nominating  Committee  of  the 
^ociated  Press.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  0?  the  committee,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Southern  Division. 

Orvil  Dryfoos,  assistant  to 
the  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  Mrs.  Dryfoos  left  by 
•irplane  Tuesday  for  a  two- 
month  tour  of  South  America. 
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"The  Chronicle  has  always 
considered  Gordo  an 
original,  clever  and  ap¬ 
pealing  strip.  The  tre¬ 
mendous  reader  response 
confirms  this.  We  are 
altogether  delighted  to 
have  had  a  part  in  prov¬ 
ing  the  popularity  of  a 
truly  charming  set  of 
characters. 

"JOHN  T.  WALLACE 
"San  Francisco  Chronicle" 


Bible  stories  — in  rainbow  hiiesl 


Sunday  readership  with  new, 

4-color  episodes  of  "Jack 

and  Judy  in  Bibleland.”  Each  is  a  complete  story,  distinct 
from  daily  continuity  .  .  .  also  available  in  B&W.  Write 
today  for  one-half  standard,  one-third  standard  or  tabloid 
page  proofs — new  weekend  releases  of  this  popular  feature 
pjjR  start  May  30! 
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who  have  been  there  20  years 
or  .onger. 

Nick  Bourne,  formerly  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  bureau  manager  for 
the  United  Press,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  with  the  Los  Angeles  bu¬ 
reau,  has  joined  the  advertising 
sales  staff  of  the  Monrovia 
(Calif.)  News- Pott. 

Doris  Nicoll, 
graduate  of  the 
University  of 
Nebraska,  dieti¬ 
cian  school,  has 
joined  the  Mary 
Cullen  Cottage 
staff  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.) 

Journal.  She 
succeeds  Mar- 
caret  Bowers. 
who  resigned  to 
head  the  newly 
created  home 
economy  de¬ 
partment  of  Sunset  Electric, 
Oregon  division. 

Walter  G,  O'Connor,  Nation¬ 
al  Advertising  Manager  for  the 
suspended  Harrisburg  ( Pa. ) 
Telegraph,  has  Joined  with  Ed¬ 
ward  Michener,  of  Harrisburg, 
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In  the  formation  of  the  Michener 
and  O'Connor  advertising 
agency. 

Richard  W.  Winn,  head  of  the 
business  office  of  the  suspended 
Harrisburg  ( Pa. )  Telegraph,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Keystone 
Trust  Co.,  Harrisburg. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


JOSEPH  EDWARD  ALLEN,  for¬ 
mer  UN  correspondent  for  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  and 
more  recently  its  night  city  ed¬ 
itor,  has  been  appointed  chief 
of  public  information  section  of 
International  Labor  office, 
Montreal. 

Joseph  W.  Schmalacher,  vet¬ 
eran  po  itical  reporter  for  the 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y. )  Eagle,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  secretary  to 
Brooklyn  Borough  President 
John  (Ashmore. 

Gerald  H.  Salisbury,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News,  has  been 
appointed  by  CJovernor  Dewey 
as  chairman  of  the  State  Free¬ 
dom  Train  Commission.  Wal¬ 
lace  A.  Brennan,  editor  of  Dun¬ 
kirk  (N.  Y. )  Observer,  will  be 
vicech’airman. 

James  Roach,  New  York 
Times  sports  writer,  has  become 
a  graduate  member  of  James 
Melvin  Lee  Chapter  of  Kappa 
Tau  Alpha  at  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity's  School  of  Commerce. 

William  R.  Hart,  formerly 
press  representative  for  Pan 
American  Airways  and  once 
with  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
has  been  appointed  director  of 
news.  Colonial  Airlines,  Inc.,  at 
New  York  City.  He  was  also 
a  World's  Fair  press  representa¬ 
tive. 

Julius  Soltesz  of  the  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Herald  has  been 
unanimously  elected  president 
of  the  Bridgeport  Newspaper 
Guild. 

Clifford  Carpenter,  copydesk 
swing  man  and  yachting  colum¬ 
nist,  moved  over  to  the  sports 
department  of  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y. )  Democrat  &  Chronicle. 

Robert  W.  Bergen,  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Union,  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  the  new  16- 
page  tabloid  weekly.  South  Lake 
Tahoe  (Calif.)  News,  off  the 
press,  April  29. 

Richard  L.  Dudman,  reporter 
for  the  Denver  ( Colo. )  Post, 
and  Miss  Helen  Sioane,  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  Arthur  G.  Rippey 
advertising  agency  in  Denver, 
recently. 

Nora  North,  University  of 
Rochester  senior  and  part-time 
reporter  on  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y. )  Democrat  &  Chronicle 
for  the  last  three  years,  won  a 
scholarship  of  the  Institute  of 
International  Education  to  study 
contemporary  English  literature 
in  England  this  summer. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Wayman,  city 
staffer  of  the  Boston  ( Mass. ) 
Globe,  has  been  spotlighted  in 
the  May  issue  of  “The  Sign,” 
national  Catholic  magazine. 
Left  to  rear  her  children  alone 
after  the  Japanese  earthquake 
of  1923  she  became  Cape  Cod 
correspondent  for  the  Globe, 
nine  years  later  reaching  the 
city  staff. 
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By  Trent 
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“We're  still  connected  with  the  working  press,  I  hope!" 


Arthur  Garel,  of  the  staff  of 
the  York  (Pa.)  Gazette  &  Daily, 
has  been  granted  leave  to  be¬ 
come  editor  of  “Common  Sense,” 
semi-monthly  tabloid  sized  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Progressive  Partv 
of  Pennsylvania:  Henry  A.  Wal¬ 
lace  organization  in  the  state. 

Fred  O.  Seibel,  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch  cartoonist, 
has  been  elected  to  Pi  Delta 
Epsilon,  national  honorary  jour¬ 
nalism  fraternity. 

Mike  Gorman,  reporter  for 
Oklahoma  City  (Oka.)  Okla¬ 
homan,  received  the  fifth  annual 
award  of  $500  given  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene  for  his  investigations 
and  expose  of  conditions  in  five 
mental  hospitals.  Gorman  is 
first  newspaperman  to  get  the 
award. 

Bloys  W.  Britt,  a  wartime 
Associated  Press  staffer  in  the 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  bureau,  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Henderson 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  be¬ 
come  director  of  publicitv  for 
J.  M.  Broughton,  a  candidate 
for  the  U.  S.  Senate.  He  will 
be  assisted  by  Bedford  W. 
Black,  recently  of  the  staff  of 
the  Kannapolis  (N.  C.)  Inde¬ 
pendent. 

Emory  Grinnell  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal, 
last  week  was  made  an  honor¬ 
ary  member  of  Lambda  Sigma, 
honorary  journa.ism  fraternity, 
at  the  University  of  Mississippi. 
He  also  was  a  guest  speaker. 

John  Van  MacNair,  Jr.,  has 
left  his  post  as  telegraph  ^itor 
of  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Sentinel  to  go  to  a  small  town 
near  Mexico  City,  Mexico, 
where  he  plans  to  write.  He 
formerly  was  connected  with 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis¬ 
patch. 

Bill  East,  reporter  on  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C. )  Sentinel, 
is  co-author  of  the  World  War 
II  combat  History  of  the  409th 

EDITOR  ( 


Infantry  Regiment,  which  hu 
just  been  published  in  book 
form  by  the  Infantry  Jounul 
Press,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Jack  Balch,  formerly  dranu 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post  -  Dispatch,  has  joined  the 
program  department  of  WPK, 
New  York  News  te.evision  sta¬ 
tion,  scheduled  to  go  on  the 
air,  June  15. 

Lawrence  E.  Dennis,  appoint 
ed  professor  of  industrial  jour¬ 
nalism  and  printing  at  Kansas 
State  College,  effective  June  1, 
was  formerly  with  the  Waterloo 
( la. )  Daily  Courier  and  the  Da 
Moines  (la.)  Register-Tribune. 

Robert  W.  Devore  has  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Sturgis  (Mich.) 
Journal  to  the  Mattoon  (Hi) 
Journal-Gazette  as  a  sports  and 
general  news  reporter. 

Jack  Eisen,  an  Antioch  Col¬ 
lege  co-operative  student,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Washington  Court  House  (0.) 
Record-Herald  as  reporter.  He 
formerly  was  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  San  Rafael  (Calif.) 
Independent,  the  San  Rafael 
Marin  Journal,  San  Fronciico 
Chronicle,  and  Pacific  Stars  and 
Stripes,  Tokyo. 

Mrs.  Joanne  Gambles,  who 
graduated  last  year  from  Ohio 
University  at  Kent,  has  joined 
the  Washington  Court  House 
( O. )  Record  -  Herald  editorial 
staff. 

Gus  PoLLEs,  night  manager  of 
the  United  Press  bureau  in  Dos 
Moines  for  the  past  year,  has 
joined  the  news  department  of 
KRNY,  Des  Moines  (la.)  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune  station.  He 
has  held  reportorial  positions 
with  the  Chicago  Daily  Neva, 
the  Waukegan  (Ill.)  Sun,  and 
the  Akron  (O.)  Beacon  JourruL 

Thorn  Kuhl,  former.y  witt 
the  Detroit  bureau  of  United 
Press,  has  joined  the  » 

lations  department  of  Packard 

(Continued  on  page  4S) 
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^  ^ikTifT  general  assignment  reporter. 

PERSONAL  Habry  M.  Johnston  has  been 

continued  from  page  44  Hous- 

- _  ton  (Tex.)  Post. 

Kotor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Clint  Pace,  formerly  of  the 
go  also  was  with  the  Borger  Austin  ( Tex. )  American-States- 


(Ttx.)  Daily  Herald. 


man,  has  Joined  the  news  staff 


ffnxiAM  Brink,  Jr.,  formerly  ^  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
United  Press  man  at  Detroit,  "«“’»• 

Ifleh.,  has  transferred  to  Chi-  Jean  Disney  has  been  named 
dio  where  he  will  be  central  head  of  the  section  on  home 
division  night  news  editor.  decoration  in  the  home  eco- 
Edward  J.  Ryan,  formerly  of  division  of  the  Portland 

^  Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal  >  Oregonian  and  wdl  be 

iSd  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  edi-  known  as  Grace  Holm,  Home 
torial  staffs,  has  been  named  Decoration  Editor, 
director  of  public  relations  for  Jack  Springer,  formerly  city 
Korth  American  Aviation,  Inc.,  editor  of  the  Orcjron  City  (Ore.) 


Lm  Ange  es. 


Associated  Press  staffer  in  I^n-  Click  Relander,  who  has  been 
8U  City  for  several  years.  named  as  city  editor. 

Bob  McGrath,  telegraph  ed-  ,  Vancouver 

itorof  the  Toveka  (Kin.)  State  (Wash.)  Sun  for  two  years  has 
Journal,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  adv^tising  staff  of 

the  Albuquerque  ( N.  M. )  Jour-  ^^e  Coos  Bay  ( Ore. )  Times, 
nal.  He  has  been  replaced  on  Marion  Lowry  Fischer  has 
the  Journal  by  Ed  Labengayer,  succeeded  Jean  Taylor  as  so- 
fonnerly  of  the  Salina  I  Kan. )  ciety  editor  of  the  Salem  ( Ore. ) 
Journal.  Capital  Journal.  Mrs.  Fischer 

David  Marshall,  formerly  of  ^as  on  the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Reg- 
Ihe  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Times  ister-Guard  for  several  years, 
and  lately  with  American  Air-  f^d  for  the  last  18  months  on 
lines,  has  become  Director  of  the  Journals  news  staff.  Mi^ 
Information  for  Grocery  Manu-  Taylor  resigned  to  be  married, 
facturers  of  America,  Inc.,  sue-  Helen  Cherry  is  new  society 
ceding  Hazen  H.  Morse,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Corvallis  (Ore.) 
now  editor  of  Living,  a  Long  Gazette-Times,  succeeding  Merle 
band  magazine.  Hollister,  deceased. 

Eddie  Doherty,  veteran  Chi-  Miss  Natalie 
cago  newspaperman,  is  seriously  k.night,  wno  re- 
111  of  a  heart  ailment  at  Ma-  Port®<i  the  San 
donna  House,  Combermere 
(Ont.)  Canada.  Doherty  was 
formerly  with  the  Chicago  Sun, 
prior  to  the  merger  as  the  Sun-  ymted  wess,  is 
Vi-M  ®  to  receive  one 

_  ■  of  four  "Oscars” 

Bob  Becker,  Chicago  Tribune  from  the  Manu-  . 
ouWoor  ^itor  has  been  se-  facturers  and 
lected  as  the  dog  man  of  the  wholesalers  As- 
year  n  the  Middle  West  by  a  sociation  of  San 
committee  of  seven  dog  author-  Francisco.  Pres- 
lUes  In  addition  to  daily  gntation  of  the  _  . 
itorles,  Becker  writes  the  Sun-  prize  will  be  Knight 
^  column,  “Mostly  About  made  May  22  at  a  fashion  show 
Dogs  for  the  Graphic  section.  alboard  the  Matson  liner,  Lur- 
Jack  Newman  has  been  ap-  line. 

Len  L.  Simpson,  executive 
WIBA  and  WIBA-FM.  Newinan  managing  editor  of  the  Boise 
taerlv  was  a  member  of  the  dda.)  Idaho  Daily  Statesman. 
(liuK  »  Musicegon  resign^  to  open  a  pub.ic 

Au*****^  relations  office  in  Boise. 

n«ws  editor  of  WKBZ  at 
Muskegon.  Jim  Taylor,  former  _  .  " 

news  director  of  WHBF,  Rock  Report  on  Geneva 


added  Madison.  Wis.— Don  Anderson, 
to  the  WIBA  news  staff.  publisher  of  the  Wisconsin  State 

John  Hoving,  newsman  for  Journal,  covered  the  activities 
"IBA,  and  Herbert  Marcus,  re-  of  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
cent  University  of  Wisconsin  ence  on  Freedom  of  Information 
fnduate,  have  been  assigned  to  and  the  Press  at  Geneva  in  a 
tutorial  staff  of  Madison  ( Wis. )  column  printed  several  times  a 
C(tpital  Times.  week. 

^BEHT  Brashear  of  the  news _ _  ^ 

sM  of  KDYL,  Salt  Lake  City.  CPA  TOUI  Is  Set 

(irtaii°»^°*n  San  Francsco — Annual  excur- 

^^)  Deseret  News  as  re-  gion  of  the  California  Press  As- 

sociation  has  been  tentatively 
Tommy  Tarbox,  formerly  re-  set  for  Sequoia  and  Kings  Can- 
Porter  and  columnist  for  the  yon  National  Parks,  June  16-20, 
yweland  News,  has  joined  the  it  is  announced  by  Justus  F. 
™>tnix  Arizona  Republic  as  a  Craemer,  president. 
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Enterprise  and  ex-United  Press 


Maurice  Calbert.  formerly  on  in  Portland,  Ore.,  is  cur- 

tbe  staff  of  the  Stars  &  Stripes  S®n  Diego, 

In  Germany,  is  now  an  assistant  ’ 

Sal  Cotton.  Jackson  (Mich.)  Magazine  for  its  debut  in  the 
Cittren  Patriot  sports  editor.  early  summer. 

A.  W.  Bentz,  for  the  past  six  ,  Bob  H  Hansen,  formerly  Co- 
<Mr<  aviation  and  business  ed-  lumbia  Basin  correspondent  for 


Citizen  Patriot  sports  editor.  eariy  summer. 

A.  W.  Bentz,  for  the  past  six  ,  Bob  H  Hansen,  formerly  Co- 
tears  aviation  and  business  ed-  lu”' e*® 

ItTof  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Bea-  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelli- 
coB,  has  been  named  managing  pcuccr,  has  been  named  manag- 
iditor  He  succeeds  T  L  editor  of  the  Yakima 

Chins,  resigned.  Bentz  was  an  (_Wash.2  Republic.  He  replaces 


DINNER  DATE 

Marriott  Taylor,  woman's  editor 
oi  Chicago  Daily  News,  arranges 
a  table  in  the  National  Exhibition 
of  American  D'nnerware  at  the 
Field  store.  Eight  other  newspa¬ 
per  folk  did  likewise. 

Authors  Honor 
H.  V.  O'Brien 

CmcAGO  —  Howard  Vincent 
O’Rrien,  late  columnist  of  the 
Chif'ago  Daily  News,  lived  again 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those 
who  knew  him  as  a  man  and  a 
writer  at  a  meoiorial  luncheon 
sponsored  here  Mav  1  bv  Friends 
of  the  Chicago  Public  Library. 

'^'anv  tributes  were  paid  to 
O’Brien,  including  two  by  his 
former  colleagues  at  the  Daily 
News.  'The  occasion  also  marked 
publication  of  O'Brien’s  book, 
"All  Things  Considered,”  by 
Bobbs-Merrill. 

Harry  Beardsley,  Daily  News 
editorial  writer,  told  the  more 
than  200  guests  present  that 
O’Brien  had  built  h’s  own  mem¬ 
orial,  which  would  endure  as 
long  as  anyone  liying  knew  him 
and  as  long  as  any  bereayed  par¬ 
ent  had  access  to  a  copy  of  How¬ 
ard’s  classic,  “So  Long  Son.” 

Beardsley  paid  special  tribute 
to  O’Brien’s  ability  to  inspire 
and  to  encourage  young  writ¬ 
ers.  declaring:  “He  tried  to 
kindle  in  them  something  of  his 
own  snark.  Those  sparks  might 
smoulder  for  a  time,  but  they 
are  bound  to  burst  into  flame 
and  kindle  other  sparks  as  an 
enduring  memorial  to  O’Brien.” 

Hal  O’Flaherty,  Dally  News 
foreign  editor,  said  O’Brien  was 
a  great  adyenturer,  citing  his  ex¬ 
periences  in  trailer  travel,  and 
adding:  “His  great  field,  how¬ 
ever,  was  an  adventurer  in  ideas 
and  things  of  the  spirit.” 

Lloyd  Wendt,  Chicago  Tribune 
feature  writer,  presided  at  the 
luncheon.  Other  speakers  in¬ 
cluded  Fanny  Butcher,  Tribune 
literary  critic,  who  assisted  the 
Bobbs-Merrill  editors,  along  with 
Miss  Rose  Malfitano,  O’Brien’s 
secretary  at  the  Daily  News,  in 
selecting  many  of  his  columns 
to  be  included  in  the  book. 


C^faituary 

WILLIAM  J.  VIRTTrE,  66,  for¬ 
merly  vicepresident  of  the 
Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch  and  at  one 
time  Chicago  manager  of  the 
Charles  Eddy  Co.,  publishers’ 
representatives,  at  Bass  Lake, 
Ind.,  April  28.  Virtue  retired 
from  the  newspaper  business 
several  years  ago. 

Melvin  Harold  Voorhees,  68, 
former  general  manager  of  the 
Scripps  league  of  newspapers, 
April  27.  He^came  publisher 
of  the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Times 
in  1919  and  general  manager  of 
the  Scripps  league  in  1931,  re¬ 
tiring  in  1931  to  go  into  the  real 
estate  business.  In  1907,  as  an 
associate  of  the  late  E.  W. 
Scripps,  he  founded  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  News.  He  was  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Seattle  ( Wash. )  Star 
from  1910  to  1913. 

Merle  Hollister,  62,  society 
editor  and  oldest  employe  of 
the  Corvallis  ( Ore. )  Gazette- 
Times,  recently.  She  joined  the 
newspaper  as  a  printer  in  1913. 

James  N.  Kieldsen,  43,  for¬ 
merly  news  and  makeup  editor 
on  both  the  San  Francisco 
( Calif. )  Examiner  and  the  San 
Francisco  (  Calif. )  Call- Bulletin,. 
in  Boise,  Ida.,  April  17. 

Harry  J.  Dixon,  42,  cashier 
for  the  circulation  department 
of  the  San  Francisco  (Ca.if.) 
News,  April  17.  He  had  been 
with  the  News  for  18  years. 

John  W.  Coddaire,  77,  for 
many  years  publisher  of  a 
French  language  newspaper  in 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  April  26. 

William  D.  Hazard,  65.  New¬ 
port,  R.  I.  newspaper  publisher 
and  writer  for  40  years,  dean  of 
Newport  newspapermen  and  a 
well-known  correspondent.  May 
3.  As  Associated  Press  corre¬ 
spondent,  in  October,  1916  he 
got  a  beat  on  the  arrival  of  the 
German  sub,  Deutschland,  in 
Newport  harbor. 

Marlton  L.  Pritchett,  Sr., 
80,  cartoonist  for  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  (Del.)  Morning  News,  at 
Wilmington,  April  30.  He  had 
retired  in  1945  after  54  year» 
as  a  line-casting  machine  oper¬ 
ator.  He  had  a  so  done  car¬ 
toons  for  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Record. 

George  Baker,  65,  former 
head  of  National  Advertising 
Art  Center,  New  York  City, 
May  2.  He  had  been  on  the 
art  staff  of  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier- Journal  until  he  went 
to  Europe  and  studied  in  oils. 
He  had  also  been  art  director 
of  Lord  and  Thomas,  New  York 
advertising  agency. 

Thomas  R.  Cravens,  50,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  advertising 
salesman  for  27  years,  April  28. 
He  had  worked  in  merchandis¬ 
ing,  classified  and  local  adver¬ 
tising  departments  of  the  Daily 
News.  In  1939  he  joined  the- 
national  staff. 

■ 

Features  Massed 

Philadelphia — Beginning  May 
3,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
massed  features  in  two  pages 
of  the  first  news  section.  One 
entire  page  is  given  over  to- 
news  pictures.  On  the  facing 
page  are  the  columnists. 


CmCULAHON 


Higher  H-D  Rates 
May  Be  Necessary 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


FURTHER  increasing  the  price 

of  newspapers  is  entirely  feas¬ 
ible,  in  the  opinion  of  R.  M. 
Frost,  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enter¬ 
prise  and  JournaMthird  spokes¬ 
man  in  our  rouno^robin  survey. 

Frost,  however,  points  out  that 
a  recent  ICMA  survey  showed 
that  62%  of  366  newspapers  re¬ 
porting  have  a  cheaper  rate  to 
home  delivery  subscribers  than 
for  street  sales.  Granting  that 
home  delivery  is  the  backbone 
of  most  newspaper  circulations, 
Frost  suggests  "it  might  be  well 
to  scan  our  home  delivery  rates 
in  search  of  additional  revenue, 
rather  than  exceeding  the  pres¬ 
ent  accepted  five  cents  daily  and 
15  cents  Sunday  on  single 
copies.” 

Sunday  Rate  Variance 

Frost  also  referred  to  the 
ANPA  study  which  showed  that 
80%  of  1,700  newspaoers  were 
charging  five  cents  daily  on  sin¬ 
gle  copies  as  compared  with 
59%  getting  this  price  in  1945. 
In  the  Sunday  field,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  single  copy  prices  offer 
a  better  opportunity  for  advanc¬ 
ing  to  the  15  cent  level. 

In  spot  checking  Sunday  sin¬ 
gle  copy  retail  rates  of  143  Sun¬ 
day  papers  with  circulations  un¬ 
der  25.000,  it  was  found  that 
51%  charge  five  cents;  43% 
charge  10  cents:  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  6%  is  divided  between  seven, 
eight  and  15  cent  papers.  Of 
210  newspapers  with  over  25,000 
circulation,  6%  charge  five  cents; 
52%  charge  10  cents;  31%  charge 
15  cents;  8%  charge  12  cents  and 
the  remaining  3%  is  scattered 
between  six-  seven  and  eight 
cent  papers. 

Turning  to  the  matter  of  motor 
routes.  Frost  asserted  they  are, 
by  and  large,  expensive.  “The 
war  and  newsprint  rationing 
taught  most  of  us  that  a  great 
deal  of  this  expensive  circula¬ 
tion  could  be  eliminated  or  cur¬ 
tailed  without  seriously  affecting 
circulation  totals,"  he  said. 

Must  Get  Higher  Rate 

Subscribers  today  feel  that 
they  have  reason  to  expect  bet¬ 
ter  service  than  by  mail,  or  by 
going  to  crossroad  stores  to  re¬ 
ceive  their  newspapers,  he 
added.  Adding  of  motor  routes 
must  be  considered  on  at  least 
a  break-even  basis,  said  Frost. 

"Several  newspapers  have  cov¬ 
ered  part  of  the  cost  of  some  of 
their  more  expenseive  motor 
routes  by  charging  the  readers 
a  higher  than  basic  rate,"  he 
continued.  “This  may  be  part 
of  the  answer  to  this  question  of 
gaining  additional  revenue  by 
adding  motor  routes.” 

In  answering  how  operating 
expenses  can  be  reduc^  with¬ 
out  curtailing  service.  Frost  told 
E  &  P  that  such  a  question  is  a 
matter  of  administration  that 
can  only  be  decided  by  the  in¬ 
dividual  circulation  manager. 
"Careful  watching,  close  super¬ 


vision  and  becoming  cost-con¬ 
scious  is  certainly  the  duty  of 
each  of  us,"  he  declared. 

Farm  Servtc#*  Routes 
ESTABLISHMENT  of  farm  ser¬ 
vice  routes  is  being  under- 
taken  by  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune,  ac¬ 
cording  to  W.  D.  Par.eons,  direc¬ 
tor  of  circulations.  These  routes 
provide  that  subscribers  receive 
either  daily  by  mail  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  paper  by  automobile. 

Subscribers  pay  25  cents  a 
week  for  either  daily  by  mail 
and  15  cents  a  week  for  the  Sun¬ 
day,  a  total  of  40  cents,  which 
is  paid  by  the  week  on  Sunday 
morning  for  both  daily  and  the 
Sunday  paper.  This  is  the  same 
price  charged  in  towns  and  cities 
of  the  Upper  Midwest  outside 
the  Twin  Cities  metropolitan 
area  for  service  by  boy  carrier 
or  by  mail. 

The  Star  and  Tribune  also 
maintain  motor  routes  in  the 
fringe  area  bordering  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  city  limits  by  10  miles. 
Subscribers  in  these  areas  are 
too  scattered  for  boy  routes. 

These  subscribers  pay  25  cents 
a  week  for  the  morning  or  eve¬ 
ning  paoer,  which  is  five  cents  a 
week  higher  than  by  carrier  de¬ 
livery.  For  Sunday  the  price  is 
15  cents,  either  on  motor  routes 
or  by  carrier.  The  result  is  that 
motor  route  subscribers  pay  65 
cents  a  week  for  morning,  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  against  55 
cents  a  week  on  boy  routes. 

Employes  Aid  Carriers 

THE  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald- 

News  is  trying  something  new 
in  circulation  building  and  it  is 
paving  off.  according  to  Jere  C. 
Healey,  circulation  director. 

On  the  theory  that  proper  ap¬ 
proach  has  much  to  do  with  sub¬ 
scription  selling,  adult  employes 
are  giving  their  time  to  help  car¬ 
riers  get  new  subscribers.  Twen¬ 
ty  members  of  the  paper’s  ad¬ 
vertising,  editorial  and  promo¬ 
tion  departments  each  devoted 
one  hour  for  two  days  to  help 
train  40  carriers  in  salesmanship. 

The  boys  were  given  tips  by 
their  adult  teachers  and  were 
shown  the  correct  methods  of 
canvaissing.  Subscriptions  ob¬ 
tained  by  adults  were  credited 
to  the  boys’  totals.  After  instruc¬ 
tion  calls,  the  boys  canvassed 
and  their  teachers  stood  by  to 
correct  their  sales  talks  when 
interviews  were  over. 

Teachers  included  Richard 
Drukker,  treasurer  of  the  Her¬ 
ald-News;  Harry  B.  Adsit,  gen¬ 
eral  manager;  and  18  other  de¬ 
partment  heads  and  staff  mem¬ 
bers,  working  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Jere  Healey. 

Safe  Driving  Credo 

RAY  J.  EDWARDS  of  Dallas 

(Tex.)  News  tells  his  drivers: 

“Get  ’em  delivered,  but  don’t 
have  accidents." 


In  the  last  12  months.  Dallas 
News  contract  motor  carriers  un¬ 
der  Edwards  drove  4,000.000 
miles  without  a  ma1or  accident. 
That  record  brought  them  first 
prize  in  the  ANPA-ICMA  safe- 
driving  contest  in  the  100,000 
circulation  class. 

Edwards’  men  have  been  sys¬ 
tematically  practicing  safety  for 
a  period  goin"  hack  to  six  years 
be'ore  the  ANPA  awards  were 
established. 

And  in  the  past  seven  years, 
the  News  carriers  have  won  first 
place  five  times  and  second  place 
twice  in  the  big  paper  cla«s. 

In  Texas,  where  spaces  are 
wide,  these  drivers,  as  a  fleet, 
cover  14.000  miles  a  day  over  an 
area  of  118.000  square  miles  de¬ 
livering  the  News. 

Offer  Vacation-Pak 
CARRIERS  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  (Okla. )  Oklahoman  and 
Times  are  again  this  year  o^er- 
ing  their  subscribers  “Vacation- 
Pak"  service.  It  is  a  large  ma- 
nila  envelope  hnilt  to  hold  the 
accumulated  dailies  and  Sunday 
papers  for  a  two  or  three  week 
vacationer.  When  the  sub¬ 
scriber  returns  from  vacation  he 
has  the  Vacation-Pak  envelope 
delivered  to  his  door. 

Carriers  are  a’ert  to  the  value 
of  such  service  because  it  keens 
their  route  profits  un  during  the 
summer  months.  The  idea  was 
first  tried  last  summer  and  with 
great  success  for  carriers  who 
sold  it.  Envelopes  and  snecial 
order  blanks  are  provided  by  the 
papers. 

9  Veterrma  Honored 
TWO  VETERAN  circulation  em  , 
ploves  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle  were  recently  fea¬ 
tured  in  the  Sundav  magazine 
section  of  the  Chronicle,  repre¬ 
senting  a  total  of  more  than  60 
years’  service.  Thev  are  Ora  D. 
Brown.  72.  and  Emil  Fritzseche, 
80,  who  have  been  handling 
Chronicle  delivery  routes  for  33 
and  30  years  respectively. 

Both  of  them  started  out  on 
horseback  when  thev  first  joined 
the  Chronicle  staff.  Fritzseche 
now  delivers  by  bicycle,  while 
Brown  uses  four  boys  in  making 
deliveries. 

Carrier  Notes 

A  STATUETTE  will  be  awarded 
to  the  carrier  in  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post  country  and  subur- 

Ifor  Circulators 

DEAS 

Here's  where  hundreds 
.  ||  of  newspapers  get  new 
ideas  each  month,  for 
training  carrier  boys 
j  I  increasing  circula- 

*■^9-  H  I  tion.  Write  for  our 
IBj’—H'  trial  offer  on  Circula- 
Wl_-Jjj!  tor's  Idea  Service. 


ban  circulation  departments  wlt« 
is  judged  to  be  the  most  descry¬ 
ing  of  the  award  for  each  quar¬ 
terly  period,  based  on  his  record 
of  route  management,  citizen¬ 
ship.  scholastic  ability  and  lead¬ 
ership.  The  first  award  will  be 
made  for  the  period  from  April 
1  to  June  30,  thereafter,  a  new 
award  will  be  made  to  the  out¬ 
standing  carrier  in  each  area, 
for  each  three-month  period. 

Mo’^e  than  500  Hempstead 
(N.  Y.)  .Newsday  carrier  at¬ 
tended  a  dinner  recently  in 
honor  of  master,  ace  and  honor 
carriers.  District  Attorney 
James  N.  Gehrig  was  the  princi¬ 
pal  speaker.  Boys  who  achieved 
ace  rating  in  the  past  six  monthi  > 
were  given  $25  savings  bonds 
and  those  achieving  honor  status 
were  awarded  certificates. 

Bob  Peterson,  former  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Examiner  carrier 
and  editor  of  the  “Junior  Ex- 
aminer,"  has  taken  over  the 
home  delivery  dealership  of  Ito- 
dondo  Beach. 

More  than  300  bicvcles  of  the 
South  Bend  ( Ind. )  Tribune  car¬ 
riers  have  been  equipped  with 
strips  of  reflector  tape  which  of¬ 
fers  a  wide  area  of  reflection  and 
is  easily  seen  in  the  light  of  au¬ 
tomobile  headlamps.  TTie  move 
is  a  safety  measure  for  carrier 
bicyclists. 

R.  H.  Mock,  manager  of  the 
Arlington,  Va.,  area  of  the  Wosh- 
ington  ( D.  C. )  Post,  recently  in¬ 
vited  a  group  of  carriers  to  his 
home  for  breakfast  and  had 
enough  of  his  prebred  Delmatiao 
coach  dogs  to  go  around  for  a 
(Continued  on  page  47) 


lEVERY  WEEK 
lA  KEISTER  AD 


Is  Seen  In  Over 
400  Newspapen 


And  every  day,  more  and 
more  publishers  are  realizing 
the  great  popularity  and  profit 
derived  from  this  top-quality 
church  page. 

Selections  may  be  made  from 
over  200  ads  now  ready  for  use 
in  mat  form  complete  — the 
largest  series  of  religious  ads 
ever  prepared  for  the  Americu 
press. 

Mats  available  in  sizes  suit¬ 
able  for  use  in  spaces  from  8- 
column  by  9-inches  to  whole 
pages. 

Ideal  for  use  in  center  (rf 
page,  surrounded  by  church 
news,  announcements,  etc. 

Write  now  for  sponsorship 
suggestions,  full  information, 
and  free  proofs. 


aiN.B.A. 

N*w»pa^r  ■•y>  of  America,  lac.  I 
^  in  I.  Qua  St,,  laaioaagollt  4,  laU  | 

LJBEIXJ  Pvoiurtrt  CirtMlaHom 


DCPARTMCNT  L 

STRASBURG,  VIRGINIA 
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LJvash 


CIRCULATION 

continued  from  page  46 


picture.  To  get  a  print,  each 
jirrier  had  to  get  three  new  or¬ 
ders. 

Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adverti- 
terJournal  has  on  display  in  the 
lobby  a  bicvcle  offered  as  first 
prize  to  the  carrier  salesman 
miking  the  best  improvement  in 
s^ool  grades.  In  addition,  five 
precision  binoculars  are  being 
offered  as  prizes  to  carriers  im¬ 
proving  their  school  average. 

5  Out  of  6  Boost  Price 

five  of  the  six  San  Francisco 

ind  Oakland  newsoaoers  have 
raised  their  home  delivery  cir¬ 
culation  rate  25  cents  per  month, 
effective  May  1. 

Son  Francisco  News  made  no 
change  in  price  ($1.25)  and  E.  D. 
^er,  business  manager,  said 
he  had  no  comment. 

Revi.sed  rates  of  the  five  pa¬ 
pers  announcing  changes  are: 
Oakland  Post-Enquirer,  $1.40 
(six  davs);  Oakland  Tribune, 
$1.75  (seven  davs);  San  Fran- 
ciico  Call- Bulletin,  $1.50  (six 
days);  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
$2  (seven  days);  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  $2  (seven  days). 

Carrier  Notes 

PERFECT  service  over  36 

months  has  won  for  Carrier 
Dean  Megner  a  $250  check  from 
Irving  Martin,  publisher  of  the 
Stockton  (Calif.)  Record.  He 
is  the  sixth  carrier  to  receive 
ttis  award  over  a  10-year  period. 
Megner  delivers  110  papers  each 
evening. 

Lewis  B.  Rock,  publisher, 
Dayton  (O.)  Herald,  took  occa¬ 
sion  last  week  to  publish  a 
front-page  notice  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  the  Herald’s  carrier  or¬ 
ganization  for  staying  on  the 
Job  and  making  certain  papers 
were  delivered,  despite  mechani¬ 
cal  difficulties  which  delayed 
delivery. 

A  group  of  175  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Examiner  carriers  re¬ 
cently  visited  the  U.  S.  Naval 
base  at  San  Diego,  where  the 
boys  slept  in  the  Naval  barracks 
and  the  next  day  enjoyed  a 
cruise  on  three  destroyers.  They 
also  paid  a  visit  to  the  San 
Diego  zoo. 

The  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
Bid  Tribune  report  increased 
Interest  among  carriers  for  their 
college  scho  arship  program 
lince  increasing  the  number  of¬ 
fered  each  year.  The  new  pro- 
pam  doubles  the  number  previ¬ 
ously  given,  providing  for  20 
$150  scholarship  awards  an- 
aually  in  May. 


Nine  billion  dollars!  That’s  what  13  million  members  of  Hometown 
families  in  the  11  Western  States  spend  every  year.  Because  they  live 
outside  the  6  largest  cities,  they  are  influenced  primarily  by  the  adver¬ 
tising  in  their  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers.  Maximum  readership  and 
coverage  make  the  Hometown  Daily  Newspaper  the  best  possible  sales 
medium  in  this  vast  market.  s 


90  per  cent  of  the  total  circulation  of  all  daily 
newspapers  in  the  Western  States  is  confined  to 
the  trading  zones  in  which  they  are  published. 


unucTnWM  OMII  HtVISP^PW 


Weeklies  Make  Gains, 
Directory  Reveals 

Circulation  of  the  average 
toerican  weekly  newspaper  is 
l^M,  according  to  1948  Direc¬ 
tory  of  Country  and  Suburban 
Jovn  Newspapers,  just  pub- 
^ed  by  American  Press  Asso- 
ototion.  New  York  City. 

Total  circulation  of  the  week- 
has  increased  by  more  than 
'w.OOO  and  there  are  69  more 
***klies  than  in  1947.  The  total 
118381. 


for  complete  information  write  to 


Hometown  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  — 625  Market  Street,  San  Francisco  5,  California 
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SYNDICATES 

How  Inflation  Hits 
Price  of  Features 


By  Carle  Hodge 

LIKE  THE  cost  of  ships  &  shoes 

and  ham  &  eggs,  the  price  of 
features  has  .skyrocketed. 

And  like  other  do'iar-inflated 
commodities,  the  .syndicates’  out¬ 
put  is  sure  to  ride  the  shirttail 
of  any  further  spiral. 

Since  V-day.  an  EtP  survey 
discloses,  most  maior  feature 
services  have  boosted  by  at 
least  10%  the  prices  they  get 
from  client  papers.  For  a  few 
big  papers,  for  a  few  crack  fea¬ 
tures.  the  levy  has  shot  up  as 
much  as  100  and  150%. 

But.  generally,  the  new  price 
tags  read  about  a  fourth  more 
than  the  old. 

As  always  in  the  feature  mar¬ 
ket,  prices  vary  vastly  from  pa¬ 
per  to  paner.  Circulation,  area 
and  prestige  of  each — and  often 
the  s^•ndicate’s  salesmanship  — 
tip  the  scales. 

Text  features  have  been  least 
hit.  and  matted  and  picttire  lay¬ 
out — slapped  by  mounting  en¬ 
graving,  matting  and  printing 
costs — have  soared  most.  Color 
pages  are  notably  costlier. 

Most  syndicates  have  sincerely 
resisted  boosts — few  have  passed 
proportionately  along  to  clients 
the  cost  increases  that  have 
squeezed  them. 

Whether  more  boosts  loom  de¬ 
pends  on  many  elusive  factors. 
Certainly  if  their  own  costs  con¬ 
tinue  to  mushroom,  the  syndi¬ 
cates  must  scrape  to  pay  their 
bills. 

This  naturally  is  hinged 
squarely  on  the  basic  bogie — 
the  High  Cost  of  Living. 

Yet  among  the  woeful  wails 
there  has  been  at  least  one 
bright  spot:  sharper,  shrewder 
editing  by  the  papers  them¬ 
selves. 

In  one  large  city  alone,  the 
three  dailies  weeded  out  almost 
30  features  and  replaced  most 


of  them  with  other,  stronger 
ones. 

As  one  syndicate  man  puts  it: 
“Papers,  figuring  up  their  pro¬ 
duction  costs,  have  discovered 
that  to  print  anything  is  damned 
expensive.  Each  inch  of  white 
space  is  precious. 

"So  most  of  them  are  increas¬ 
ingly  willing  to  pay  more  for 
better  features.” 

McClain  About  Town 
A  TALL,  hulking  Ohio  Scot 

named  John  McClain  trudged 
back  to  New  York  last  Decem¬ 
ber,  weary  of 
seven  years  of 
the  assembly 
line  that  is  Hol¬ 
lywood  script 
writing. 

Frankly  fed 
up  with  ham¬ 
mering  “a  few 
rivets"  into  each 
of  many  screen 
stories,  he 
craved  to  get 
back  into  news- 
papering.  Then  McClain 
the  New  York 

Sun,  where  he  had  worked  eight 
years,  offered  him  his  chance — 
a  daily  column  to  be  called  Man 
About  Manhattan. 

“Okay,”  McClain  answered, 
“But  what'll  go  into  it?” 

“That  is  your  department,” 
said  Executive  Editor  Keats 
Speed. 

His  six-a  week  column  started 
March  1.  Since  then  McClain,  in 
a  simple,  easy-going  style  that 
is  part  Ohio  backyard  chit-chat 
and  part  Park  Avenue  subtlety, 
has  written  of  whatever  came  to 
mind. 

He  has  written  of  circus  acro¬ 
bats,  Anita  Colby,  kilts,  Marion 
Hargrove's  new  book,  turtles. 


HOME-TOWN  NEWS 


STATE  NEWS 


CAPITAL  NEWS 


Home  town  news 
always  takes  first 
place  with  readers. 


WORLD  NEWS 


That's  the  kind  of  news 
you  get  in  the  unique 
column 


WASHINGTON  NEWS  WHIFFS 

Esther  Tufty  heads  this  feature  with  an  exclusive 
about  your  city  and  state. 


the  Dodgers.  Defense  Secretary 
Forrestal  and  a  dubious  race¬ 
horse  he  and  Bob  Benchley  once 
bought  for  $500  apiece. 

Man  Af'out  Manhattan  caught 
on  quickly  and  inspired  fellow 
columnist  Billy  Rose,  in  a  mash 
note,  to  call  it  “a  hell  of  a  fine 
column.” 

Last  week  McNaucht  Syndi- 
rATK  began  distributing  it  na¬ 
tionally. 

John  McClain,  42.  a  soft-spo¬ 
ken  bachelor,  is  of  a  long  line  of 
newspanermen.  His  grandfather 
once  edited  the  Cleveland  Press 
and  his  aunt,  back  in  the  90’s, 
was  an  adviser-to-the-lovelorn. 

His  first  job  was  on  the  Ma¬ 
rion  (O.)  Star — as  its  court¬ 
house  reporter,  he  remembers: 

“I  was  supposed  to  just  sit 
around  waiting  for  something  to 
hanoen.  Nothing  ever  did.” 

That  was  summers  while  he 
attended  Brown  University  and 
Kenvon  College.  After  graduat¬ 
ing  in  1928,  and  after  a  “horrible 
month”  selling  bonds,  he  became 
a  Sun  general  assignments  re¬ 
porter. 

He  later  covered  ships  news 
and  wrote  a  daily  column.  On 
the  Sun  Deck.  He  left  in  1936 
to  do  a  similar  column  for  the 
American.  That  lasted  two 
years.  Then  he  sold  several  fic¬ 
tion  pieces  and  switched  to  Hol¬ 
lywood. 

For  four  years  he  was  in  the 
Navy,  bossing  an  action  hard¬ 
ened  combat  photounit  that  once 
was  trapped  behind  Nazi  lines 
four  days,  later  filmed  the  doc¬ 
umentary  short.  To  the  Shores 
of  Iwo  Jima. 

“All  this  did  something  to  me. 
For  the  first  time  I  had  a  chance 
to  stand  off  and  look  at  what  I 
had  been  doing.  .  .  .  Hollywood 
simply  wasn't  very  satisfying.” 

McClain  returned  to  the  film 
capital  in  December,  1945,  to 
write  the  script  for  Song  of  Nor¬ 
way — but  already  he  was  look¬ 
ing  back  at  Manhattan. 

Sunday  Jack  &  Judy 

THE  Chicago  Sun-Times  Syndi¬ 
cate  strip  about  two  modern 
kids  transplanted  into  Holy 


times.  Jack  and  Judy  in  Bible- 
land,  adds  color  half  and  third- 
pages  May  30.  Jack  and  Judy  ij 
written  by  Robert  Acomb,  a  Cin¬ 
cinnati  adman,  and  drawn  by 
William  Fay,  a  Sunday  School¬ 
teaching  commercial  artist. 

Baldwin  on  Power 
A  20,000-WORD  condensation  of 

Hanson  W.  Baldwin’s  The 
Price  of  Power,  timed  to  start 
May  24,  is  being  released  by 
Overseas  News  Agency.  The  15 
articles  cover  questions  of  po- 
litical,  military  and  economic 
strategy. 

People 

EN  ROUTE  to  the  Orient  via  the 

Middle  East  for  Overseas 
News  Agency  is  Robert  P. 
(Pepper)  Martin,  formerly  a 
U.P.,  Time  and  Life  and  Nevs 
York  Post  correspondent. 

Tom  (Pap)  Paprocki,  AP 
Newsftatures  sport  cartoonist, 
covered  the  recent  Penn  Relays 
for  his  20th  straight  year. 

New  writer  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate’s 
Ricky  Stevens — formerly  Flower 
Potts — strip  is  Joe  Cai  Cagno, 
author  of  more  than  1,000  comic 
books,  gag  writer  for  comedian 
Milton  Berle  and  once  of  the 
New  York  Daily  Mirror  and 
King  Features  art  staffs. 

Frank  H.  Crane,  onetime  Ship- 
pensburg  (Pa.)  News  Chronicle 
managing  editor,  has  been 
named  associate  editor  of  the 
Album  Bureau,  Cleveland. 

Central  Press  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  Jesse  T.  Cargill  has  been 
awarded  a  National  Safety  Coun¬ 
cil  honor  certificate  for  a  sketch 
warning  against  holiday  auto  fa¬ 
talities. 

■ 

New  Film  on  Books 

The  Chicago  Tribune’s  Maga¬ 
zine  of  Books  will  present  a 
two-reel  color  motion  picture 
titled  “A  Book  Goes  to  Market” 
at  the  American  Booksellers’ 
Association  convention  in  the 
Palmer  House,  Chicago,  May  18. 


BRING  YOUR  READERS  ALONG 


The  new  "Sonny  Dell  Acres"  is  a  beehive  of  activity  as  Gravel  Gertk 


Take  her  column  and  have  your  own  Washington 
Correspondent.  Send  for  free  samples. 


Released  from  Cmpited  by 

DEAR  PUBLICATION  &  RADIO 

30  Journal  Sqnoro  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


and  B.  O.  Plenty  prepare  to  celebrate  an  event  of  unusual  importanct. 
....  Let  your  readers  in  on  the  fun  by  getting  DICK  TRACY  for  tho 
right  now!  Wire  or  phone  for  prices  if  it's  still  open  in  your  terrifoiy. 

Cnicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 

AS.  uon.  Monogtf  NEWS  BUIIOINC.  N*w  VMh  17  TRIBUNE '  TO WBt  CMc«r* 
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UNION 

PACIFIC 


The  Governor 


"uivUei  Ijo" 


STATE 

--sIuTUAKe  CTV 


TO  American  Industry:  p,  enl- 

^‘‘'^ro^po'unuJJ-aeveiopm.nt 

.o  American  Industry  an  opp 

'"*d  ex7"-‘”‘*-  .  a  itself  on  the  quality 

-e  State  oJ^Utah  P»- ^^^qu^Iled 

-  -p^tTU  facilities,  end  ^ 

VurVovindings  in  "';„dustries  to 

„Uiv:ngonder^ideal^‘'-^^^^^ 

'"“"'"‘rouVsta’te .  .  developing  in  out 

locate  in  economy  i*  ,  ^e  basic 

'“-"'“Ts  ^l^llable  and  the  happy 

human  resources.  .^siness  in  «»*“ 

,,e  establishment 

u  an  opportunity  i®*  jowth  already  exp 
in  the  v(est.  Sincerely  yon 


Sincerely  yo»t». 

(jovernoT 


i  ff’ 


1  T 


Herbert  B.  Maw 


*  One  of  a  series  of  ad- 
^9Ffit0in0nt$  bos^d  on 
inc/uifriai  opporfunifiof 
in  //lo  <fafe<  xervoc/  by 
Union  Pacific  Kaitroad. 


Unite  with  Union  Pacific  in  electing  site,  and  .eeking  new  market,  in  Califamio  Colarada  Idaho 
Kansas,  htontana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah,  Woshington,  Wyoming.  ’ 

•Address  Industrial  Department,  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Omaha  2,  Nebraska 

“*'**0W  pacific  RAIIROAO 
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PROMOTION 

Buffalo  Buying  Power 
Depicted  At  4  Levels 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

AN  excellent  example  of  the 

kind  of  research  a  newspaper 
can  do  to  parse  its  market  into 
the  most  helpful  terms  for  ad¬ 
vertisers,  both  general  and  local, 
comes  this  week  from  the  Buf¬ 
falo  ( N.Y. )  Courier-Express. 

It  is  a  20-page  booklet  titled 
“Buffalo  Buying  Power”  that  is 
effectively  done  in  four  colors, 
each  color  characterizing  a  dif¬ 
ferent  level  of  buying  power. 
The  colors  apply  to  each  of  the 
108  sections  of  the  city,  and  to 
its  adjacent  suburban  territory, 
enabling  an  advertiser  to  tell  at 
a  glance  where  his  best  pros¬ 
pects  in  the  city  live. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
various  factors  which  the  Cour¬ 
ier-Express  weights  together  to 
determine  the  rating  of  each  of 
the  city’s  sections.  These  fac¬ 
tors  include  rental  values,  new 
car  sales,  retail  customer  spot- 
tings  (that  is,  where  the  city’s 
stores  know  their  customers 
live),  residential  telephones,  na¬ 
tive  white  population,  homes 
with  private  bath,  types  of  oc¬ 
cupations,  proportion  of  college 
graduates,  and  median  school 
years  completed. 

Preceding  the  pages  contain¬ 
ing  these  section  ratings,  the 
booklet  contains  several  illus¬ 
trated  pages  giving  general 
characteristics  of  Buffalo.  There 
are  pages  also  showing  how  the 
Courier  -  Express  circulation 
matches  the  ratings  given  the 
city’s  sections. 

The  present  booklet  takes  its 
place  in  the  media  man's  file 
beside  another  booklet  issued 
last  year  by  the  Courier-Express, 
•’Buffalo  and  the  8  Counties  of 
Western  New  York,”  which 
showed  how  Buffalo  is  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  a  wide  market  that  is 
tributary  to  it.  Both  are  excel¬ 
lent  research  studies  that  make 
marketing  problems  simpler  for 
advertisers.  They  contain  in¬ 
formation  that  would  cost  ad¬ 
vertisers  heavily  to  obtain 
otherwise. 


Ohio  Liquor  Sales 
THE  Cleveland  Press  has  pub¬ 
lished  its  13th  annual  analy¬ 
sis  of  Ohio  liquor  sales,  again  in 
a  handy  file-size  spiral-bound 
booklet  that  is  easy  to  study  and 
use.  This  ranks  as  one  of  the 
finest  research  projects  any 
newspaper  does  to  serve  a  single 
industry. 

The  booklet  covers  dollar 
sales  by  county,  district  and 
state;  gallon  sales  by  types,  dis¬ 
trict  and  state;  and  gallon  sales 
of  individual  brands,  by  types, 
district  and  state.  It  includes 
a  large  map  showing  the  wet 
and  dry  counties  of  the  state, 
and  listing  for  each  of  Ohio’s 
88  counties  the  number  of  retail 
or  bar  outlets.  The  study  covers 
the  full  year  1947. 


Having  Fine  Time,  Etc. 

ONE  of  the  neatest  little  pro¬ 
motional  gags  we’ve  seen  in 
some  time  is  used  by  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.C.)  Post  to  publicize 
one  of  its  recent  Book  Lunch¬ 
eons.  It’s  a  simple  picture  post¬ 
card,  the  picture  being  a  shot 
of  the  speakers  table  and  the 
crowd.  Message  side  is  head¬ 
lined  “Having  a  fine  time — 
wish  you  were  here!”  and  gives 
a  brief  description  of  the  event, 
and  a  plug  for  book  advertising 
in  the  Post.  The  whole  thing 
spells  effectiveness. 

No  less  effective  should  be  the 
monthly  Book  Letter  published 
for  the  local  book  trade  by  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  This  has 
been  issued  since  last  Novem¬ 
ber,  with  the  Philadelphia  Book¬ 
sellers  Association  cooperating. 
The  letter,  which  is  really  a  32- 
page  booklet.  5V&  x  8V^  inches, 
contains  news  of  interest  to 
local  booksellers,  and  items  il¬ 
lustrating  how  the  Inquirer  cov¬ 
ers  book  news,  helps  the  retail¬ 
ers  sell. 

In  the  Bag 

NEW  YORKER  Magazine  read¬ 
ers  among  promotion  people 
will  already  have  noted  a  new 
campaign  by  the  Minneapolis 
S^tar  and  Tribune  built  around 
Cedric  Adams,  famous  local 
columnist.  The  campaign  is 
simoly  a  series  of  2-column  ads 
tasting  the  best  of  Adam’s  col¬ 
umns.  On  the  theory,  which  we 
believe  sound,  that  the  best 
wav  to  snare  a  customer  is  by 
having  him  sample  your  wares, 
this  should  be  a  highly  effective 
campaign.  Better  to  let  Adams 
sell  himself,  and  thereby  the 
whole  paper,  than  to  have  the 
paper  try  to  sell  Adams. 

Fun  in  Wall  St. 

The  New  York  Times  evident¬ 
ly  believes  that  a  little  humor 
now  and  then  is  relished  even 
in  Wall  Street.  A  current  book¬ 
let  reporting  a  survey  on  read¬ 
ing  of  financial  advertisements 
is  titled  ‘‘Who’ll  read  your  tomb¬ 
stone?”  Tombstone,  it  appears, 
is  what  the  Street  calls  a  cer¬ 
tain  form  of  new  security  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  booklet,  despite 
its  somber  subject,  is  enlivened 
by  clever  little  cartoon  draw¬ 
ings.  although  copy  is  .straight¬ 
way  and  factual. 

Smart  is  the  word  for  a  series 
of  folders  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  is  putting  out  to  sell  the 
advantages  of  the  tabloid  size 
in  newspapers.  Latest  of  the 
series  is  one  titled  “Can  You 
Name  These  Advertisers?”  The 
idea  is  that  by  folding  the  stand¬ 
ard-size  newspaper,  the  reader 
folds  into  oblivion,  often,  the 
name  of  the  advertiser. 

Comes  up  a  knock-out  of  a 
broadside  by  Metropolitan 
Group,  showing  how  sales  of 


Ben  Gay.  a  pain-killing  oint¬ 
ment.  have  mounted  152%  since 
1941,  in  which  period  95%  of 
Ben-Gay’s  advertising  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  newspapers,  much  of 
it  in  Sunday  comics.  In  the 
same  period,  too,  one  gathers 
from  a  note  on  the  graph  show¬ 
ing  Ben-Gay  sales  jumps,  salves 
and  ointments  generally  have 
increased  sales  only  by  24%.  A 
great  story  for  newspapers,  and 
a  fine  promotion  for  the  Group. 

The  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee 
sends  out  a  folder  reporting  that 
Sales  Management  magazine  re¬ 
ports  that  Sacramento  is  the 
“nation’s  best  test  market”  and 
the  Bee  the  “nation’s  best  test 
medium.”  'The  folder  does  a 
good  job  of  explaining  why. 
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Mechanized  Newsboys 
THE  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 

Journal  and  Sentinel  has  in¬ 
stalled  a  slot  machine  newspaper 
dispenser  on  the  front  steps  of 
the  company’s  headquarters 
building.  The  aluminum  instru¬ 
ment  contains  a  generous  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  latest  edition.  The 
machine  saves  a  lot  of  work  for 
countermen  in  the  Journal  and 
Sentinel  office. 

Birthday  Honors  Employes 
IN  CONNECTION  with  its  55th 
birthday,  the  Hillsboro  (Ore.) 
Argus  honored  all  regular  em¬ 
ployes  by  printing  their  pictures, 
names,  and  positions  with  the 
paper  and  terms  of  service,  along 
with  the  names  of  all  correspon¬ 
dents  in  county  communities. 
The  pictures  were  used  to  border 
an  8  column  by  17-inch  spread 
announcing  the  birthday  anni 
ver.sary. 

Recipe  Contest  Appeals 

THE  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adner 
tiser  Journal  is  receiving  ex¬ 
cellent  response  to  a  recipe  con¬ 
test  in  which  subscribers  are  in¬ 
vited  to  enter  recipes  with  pay¬ 
ment  of  SI  for  those  used  in  the 
papers’  weekly  food  pages.  From 
four  to  six  recipes  are  selected 
for  each  Friday’s  edition,  and 
spaced  so  that  one  is  used  on 
each  page  in  the  foods  section. 
Mrs.  E.sther  Mahoney  is  foods 
editor. 

Cut  Traffic  Mishaps 
SUBSTANTIAL  decrease  in  ac¬ 
cidents  to  children  has  been 
achieve  in  the  first^ear  of  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  San  rrancisco 
(Calif.)  Call-Bulletin  Green 
Pennant  Safety  Contest,  police 
reports  show. 

A  green  pennant  is  presented 
to  each  school  with  a  perfect 
30  day  record,  and  plaques  to  an¬ 
nual  winners.  Of  142  schools 
in  the  contest  37  tallied  perfect 
scores.  The  contest  is  being  con¬ 
tinued  next  year. 


CpCB  InrreuH**  ivMder* 
ghip  of  your  ad 
with  LIKK-llke  KYK 
(•ATCHKR  photot.  Uaed 
b>’  biKKeat  adfartlaers. 
NothlnK  like  them  any* 
where.  100  new  aubjecta 
monthly.  Write  for  new 
FRKK  prmfi  No.  100 
No  obllRationa.  EHTE 
rATl'HKRS,  10  E.  38 
St  ,  N.  T.  c.  16. 


Relail  Demand 
Grows  for  Help 
From  Makers 

Retailers  “want  and  need" 
manufacturers’  advertising  and 
sales  aids  “more  than  ever  be 
fore.”  according  to  results  of  a 
dealer  aid  survey  by  the  Retail 
Advertising  Agency  of  New 
York. 

More  than  29%  of  retailen 
questioned  said  they  were  di 
rectly  influenced  in  their  mer- 
chandise  buying  by  the  availa 
biiity  or  lack  of  manufacturers' 
aids.  Almost  three  fourths  said 
they  preferred  newspaper  ad 
mats  over  other  helps,  and  71% 
said  they  were  much  more  likely 
to  advertise  specific  items  if  the 
makers  furnished  mats  or  art 
reproductions. 

Classifications  for  which  mats 
are  most  desired  are  ready-to- 
wear,  54%;  accessories,  56%; 
housewares.  41%;  men’s  and 
boys’  wear,  37%. 

Only  1%  of  those  questioned 
showed  a  preference  for  radio 
transcriptions  as  promotional 
aids. 

■ 

New  Lever  Items 

Lever  Brothers  Co.  of  Cam 
bridge.  Mass.,  has  acquired  two 
new  products.  Rayve  Creme 
Shampoo  and  Hedy  Wave  Home 
Permanent,  and  will  shortly 
market  them  as  Lever  products, 
Charles  Luckman,  president  of 
Lever  Brothers  Company  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

How  892  newspapers 

boost  linage,  make  friends 

Your  local  advertisers  will  carry 
more  space  and  like  you  better  If 
you  help  them  keep  track  of  their 
tearsheets.  repeat  successful  pro¬ 
motions.  adapt  old  ads.  They  will 
— 892  other  papers  have  proved  It. 
They’re  using  handsome  Hampden 
Advertising  Scrap-books — The  coat? 
.Viiiiizliigly  lou.  As  little  as  $1.89 
for  6-column  size. 


N  OT  JUST  A 

SCRAP  BOOK 

but  a  Promotional 

IDEA! 

•  Croat*  and  ratain  your  ad- 
vartisari*  good  willl 

•  Eneouraga  mora  and  coa- 
tistant  linagat 

•  Impratt  advartlsars  witk  your 
affort  to  larv*  thorn  battar! 

•  Sava  your  talat  itatTs  tisna 
and  affortl 

•  Comparison,  rataranc*,  lay¬ 
out,  mad*  aattar  for  advOf- 

titan. 

•  Kaap  your  aawi- 
paparS  «**»• 
bafora  your  ac¬ 
count! 

Your  mobthood  in 
gold  an  Hcfc 
roan  Spoitito 
grmin  faatfcar- 
alta. 

Availabla  in  tab¬ 
loid  and  full  pafa 
litas. 


HAMPDEN  NOVELTY 

HOLYOKE,  MASS. 
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The  high  cost  of  living 
has  us  walking 
a  tightrope  too 
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Notice  that  milk  has  not  increased 
nearly  so  much  as  the  average  of 
other  foods.  Our  profit  from  all  of 
our  milk  divisions  averaged  less 
than  Vi  cent  per  quart  of  milk  sold 
in  1947 — far  less  than  the  public 
thinks  business  makes — and  much 
less  than  the  average  profit  in  the 
food  industry. 

We  all  take  food  costs  seriously 
these  days.  And  milk — nature’s 
most  nearly  perfect  food — gives  you 
more  for  your  money  than  anything 
else  you  can  eat.  We  guard  the 
quality  of  milk — and  cheese,  but¬ 
ter,  ice  cream  and  other  products 
made  from  milk — to  keep  quality 
high.  Then  we  make  these  foods 
available  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices  to  the  greatest  number 
of  people. 


The  high  cost  of  living  is  another 
name  for  inflation.  It  hurts  us  just 
where  it  hurts  you — in  the  pocket- 
book.  For  when  prices  are  too  high, 
fewer  people  buy. 

We  are  doing  everything  we  can 
to  keep  our  prices  down  and  qual¬ 
ity  up.  To  this  end,  key  men  from 
all  our  companies  meet  at  a  round 
table  once  every  month.  They  study 
the  best  results  of  National  Dairy 
operations  .  .  .  pool  brains  and  ex¬ 
perience  ...  to  find  new,  better 
ways  of  bringing  you  top  quality 
at  lowest  possible  price. 

Here  are  some  figures  which  show 
how  milk  prices  compare  with  food 
prices,  from  1939  to  1947: 

Increase  in  cost  of  food  .  .  106% 
Increose  in  cost  of  fluid  milk  63% 


An  impartial  national  survey 
shows  that  most  Americans 
consider  10^-15%  on  sales  a 
fair  profit  for  business.  Com¬ 
pared  to  this,  the  average  profit 
in  the  food  industry  is  less 
than  S%.  And  National  Dairy’s 
profit  in  its  milk  divisions  in 
1947  was  less  than  2%. 


NATIONAL  DAIRY 

PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 


RADIO 

300,000  Television  Sets 
Made  Since  War 

By  Jerry  Walker 


VARIED  claims  are  being  made 

as  to  the  size  of  the  television 
audience,  and  some  of  the  far¬ 
sighted  benefactors  of  the  new 
medium  want  some  system  of 
legitimate  statistics  set  up  be¬ 
fore  it's  bedeviled  with  the  same 
sort  of  nebu.ous  data  which 
audio  radio  has  peddled. 

An  idea  broached  by  F.  M. 
Fiynn,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  New  York  Newt’ 
WPIX,  stands  a  good  chance  of 
going  beyond  the  intimate  cir¬ 
cle  of  the  American  Television 
Society  in  which  it  was  uttered 
a  week  ago.  Favorable  reaction 
has  been  heard  from  prospec¬ 
tive  video  advertisers. 

Sales  Record  Asked 

The  Flynn  proposal  was 
simply  that  all  radio  set  manu¬ 
facturers,  distributors  and  deal¬ 
ers  should  compile  a  true  rec¬ 
ord  of  sales,  making  available 
to  broadcasters  the  names  and 
addresses  of  persons  owning 
television  receivers.  The  News 
publisher  admitted  his  plan  con¬ 
tained  some  kinks — invasion  of 
private  rights,  possibly — but  he 
offered  it  as  the  nub  of  a 
method  to  provide  some  “cir¬ 
culation"  statistics  equal  to 
those  of  printed  media. 

In  similar  vein,  the  Broadcast 
Measurement  Bureau  was  tak¬ 
ing  steps  this  week  to  have  the 
1950  U.  S.  Census  include  data 
on  ownership  of  all  radio  sets. 

The  Radio  Manufacturers  As¬ 
sociation  has  just  disclosed  that 
the  total  output  of  RMA  com¬ 
panies  since  the  war  is  approxi¬ 
mately  300,000  television  sets. 
Better  than  a  third  of  these 
were  turned  out  in  the  first 
three  months  of  this  year — a 
toUl  of  118,027. 

“This  output,”  RMA  stated, 
“is  almost  three  times  the  pro¬ 
duction  rate  of  the  correspond¬ 
ing  quarter  of  last  year." 

Approximately  40,000  tele¬ 
vision  sets  a  month  are  being 
Installed  in  American  homes 
and  this  rate  will  increase  to 
60,000  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  Philadelphia  Sales'  Man¬ 
agers  Association  was  told  by 
James  H.  Carmine,  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  distribution  of 
Philco  Corp. 

66  Stations  in  1948 

The  most  thorough  checkup 
on  television  audience  prospects 
for  1948  has  just  been  completed 
by  the  Caldwe.l-Clements  pub¬ 
lication,  Radio  &  Television  Re¬ 
tailing.  Records  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion.  orders  placed  with  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturers,  and  plans 
of  licensees  were  all  probed  to 
compile  the  data  which  shows; 

By  the  end  of  this  year,  66 
TV  stations  will  be  on  the  air 
in  43  cities  and  29  states,  in¬ 
cluding  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia;  and  they  will  program  to 
an  estimated  910,000  receivers 
and  a  population  of  67,368,000. 


(An  interesting  aside  is  that 
18  of  the  66  stations  in  the 
tabulation  are  newspaper-affili¬ 
ated.) 

The  largest  block  of  sets  now 
in  use,  according  to  the  survey, 
is  in  the  New  York  City  area — 
150,000,  with  six  stations  vying 
for  attention. 

Other  set  estimates,  by  areas, 
are:  California,  18,000;  Con¬ 

necticut.  1.800;  D.  C.,  9,000;  Chi¬ 
cago,  17,000;  Indiana,  150;  Bal¬ 
timore,  6,000;  Detroit,  7,000; 
Minneapolis  -  St.  Paul,  640;  St. 
LrOuis,  5.500;  Newark,  N.  J., 
146,500;  Cincinnati,  2,0()<);  Cleve¬ 
land.  2,000;  Toledo,  500;  Phila¬ 
delphia.  27,000;  Salt  Lake  City, 
300;  Richmond,  Va.,  1,000;  Mil¬ 
waukee,  2,050. 

Television  Addenda 

THE  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 

News  station,  WIBEN-TV,  is 
scheduled  to  begin  commercial 
programming  May  14,  but  on 
the  day  previous  it  will  make 
television  history  by  covering 
the  consecration  of  a  bishop  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  .  .  .  New 
York  Times  is  preparing  a  tele¬ 
vision  supplement  for  Sunday, 
June  13.  .  .  .  KFAB  of  Omaha 
and  Lincoln,  affiliated  with  Lin¬ 
coln  (Neb.)  Journal,  has  ap¬ 
plied  for  TV  permit:  so  has 
WIBW,  the  Capper  Publications 
station  at  Topeka.  Kan.;  so  has 
WISN,  Hearst  Radio  Corp.  sta¬ 
tion  at  Milwaukee. 

Some  Citations 

“CBS  VIEWS  THE  PRESS,”  the 

Ed  Murrow-Don  Hollenbeck 
show  which  won  a  Peabody 
Award,  has  been  cited  by  the 


Institute  for  Education  by  Radio 
for  “distinguished  service  in  en¬ 
couraging  public  discrimination 
between  facts  and  coloration  in 
news.”  ...  An  FM  listenage  sur¬ 
vey  in  New  York  gave  \VQXR- 
FM  (New  York  Times)  top  rat¬ 
ing.  Its  programs  feature  clas¬ 
sical  music,  you  know. 

Transfers.  Etc. 

HARRY  M.  BITNER,  SR.,  one¬ 
time  Hearst  executive,  added 
another  big  station  to  his  chain 
this  week,  his  Grandwood 
Broadcasting  Co.  acquiring 
W(X>D,  Grand  Rapids.  .  .  .  FCC 
has  confirmed  purchase  of 
KSJO,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  by  Pea¬ 
body  Publications.  Inc.,  which 
owns  four  weeklies.  President 
Patrick  H.  Peabody  began  his 
newspaper  career  as  a  photogra¬ 
pher.  .  .  .  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Her¬ 
ald  -  News  has  started  a  news 
script  writing  course  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  editorial  staff.  .  .  . 
Harold  Hough,  director  of  Ft. 
Worth  Star-Telegram’s  WRAP, 
has  announced  expansion  of 
Lone  Star  Chain  to  16  Texas 
stations.  .  .  .  Clyde  Rembert.  di¬ 
rector  of  Dallas  Times-Herald’s 
KRLD,  has  announced  forma¬ 
tion  of  Texas  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem.  a  new  regional  with  three 
50.000-watt  stations.  .  .  .  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  now  lists  809  radio 
station  members,  121  having 
been  voted  at  recent  directors' 
meeting. 

‘Big  Story'  Statistics 

TO  DATE,  the  Pall  Mall  show. 

“The  Big  Story,”  has  pre¬ 
sented  $29,000  to  newspaper¬ 
men  and  women  ( eight  of  the 
latter)  for  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ments  which  it  has  dramatized. 
Of  the  58  stories  which  have 
been  broadcast.  27  occurred  in 
eight  big  cities — New  York, 
Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland, 
Washington,  Los  Angeles,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  Boston. 

Some  300  stories  were 
screened  to  select  the  58  for 
airing.  Producer  Bernard 
Prockter  keeps  a  man  on  the 
road  continuously  searching 


FOR  SALE 

Outstanding  Radio  Property 
Price  — $1,250,000.00 

Long  •ifablithad— unchalUngod  position — in  national,  ragional  and  local 
accaptanca. 

Ona  of  tha  TOP  stations  In  tha  Stata  ...  In  ona  of  tha  TOP  markats_  in  tha 
Stata  .  ,  .  affiliatad  with  ona  of  tha  TOP  natworks  in  tha  Nation  .  ,  ,  giving  it 
TOP  hloopar  rating  has  mada  this  a  consistantly  high  aarning  proparty. 

Stratagically  locatad  In  tha  growing  midwast  whara  taehnical  davalopmant 
has  baan  carafully  thought  out,  aspacially  In  connactlon  with  talavislon. 

Cash  and  quick  assats  of  approximataly  $225,000.00  plus  valuabla  raal 
astata  worth  $250,000.00  ara  Includad  in  this  sala.  1948  nat  profits  bafora 
tasas  should  ba  in  ascass  of  $200,000.00  which  Is  about  avaraga  for  tha  past 
savaral  yaars  of  oparatlon. 

Approsimataly  $500,000.00  will  ba  raquirad  as  down  paymant.  Financing 
can  ba  arrangad.  Writa  axclusiva  raprasantativas. 

BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY 

Media  Brokers 
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for  material.  Two  researchers 
in  New  York  comb  current  and 
back  newspapers.  Three  writ 
ers  whip  up  the  scripts.  Two 
of  them  are  ex-newsmen,  Allan 
Sloan  and  Max  Ehrlich.  Ac 
cording  to  Prockter,  a  minimum 
of  150  persons  are  involved  in 
the  production,  and  original 
background  music  is  written 
for  it. 

Less  "blood  and  thunder  crime 
and  more  human  interest”  is  the 
order  that  has  reached  Prockter 
from  the  new  ad  agency  on  rte 
Pall  Mall  account.  Under  the 
new  direction,  the  nroeram  is  re¬ 
verting  to  its  original  format 
according  to  Prockter.  Right 
from  the  start,  script  writers 
were  told  to  “stick  to  the  facts, 
be  authentic  and  accurate,”  he 
said. 

16-Station  Network 

A  16-STATION  interconnected 

National  Broadcasting  Co. 
Television  network,  stretching 
from  Missouri  to  Massachusetts, 
will  be  in  operation  by  the  end 
of  1948,  it  was  announced  bjr 
Frank  E.  Mullen,  NBC  executive 
vicepresident,  with  the  signing 
of  three  midwest  affiliates. 

Contracts  were  with  George 
M.  Burbach,  general  manager  ot 
KSD-TV,  St.  Louis;  Harry  Ban¬ 
nister,  general  manager  for 
\VWJ-TV.  Detroit:  and  Walter  J. 
Damm,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  for  WTMJ-'TV, 
Milwaukee.  All  three  stations, 
affiliated  with  newspapers,  have 
been  on  the  air  for  many  months 
and  all  have  parent  sound  broad¬ 
casting  stations  which  have  been 
affiliated  with  NBC. 


^^vaifaLfe  / 


The  Shorter 
Oxford 
English 

Dictionary 


Edited  by 

J.  A.  H.  MURRAY 
Revised  and  Edited  by 
C.  T.  ONIONS 
Unquestionably  the  most  complete 
and  authoritative  dictionary  of  its 
size  ever  printed,  this  shorter 
Dictionary,  based  on  the  great 
lO-voIumc  Oxford  English  Dic¬ 
tionary,  provides  a  complete  and 
up-to-date  record  of  the  English 
language  from  Chaucer  onwards, 
with  selected  dated  quotations 
from  the  living  speech  of  every 
period.  Out  of  print  for  more 
than  two  years,  it  is  available 
once  more  in  the  latest  (19'R) 
edition,  corrected  and  revised, 

1947. 

2  volumes,  $35.00 


At  all  bookstores,  or  from 

Oxford  Univorsity  Pr«*t 
114  5th  Avo.,  N.  Y.  11 
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speaking  of 

Profits . , . . 


Newspapers  all  over  the  country  are 
carrying  an  ever-increasing  amount  of 
“home-town”  advertising  on  the  subject 
of  profits. 

More  and  more,  individual  companies 
are  talking  over  their  profit  picture  with 
the  people  in  their  communities. 

Why? 

Because  the  average  American,  as  shown 
by  recent  public  opinion  polls,  has  a 
fantastic  misconception  regarding  the 
size  of  business  profits. 

These  surveys  show  that  most  Ameri¬ 
cans  think  industry’s  peacetime  profits 
amount  to  from  18%  to  25%  a  year. 

What  are  the  facts? 

Here  are  the  figures,  for  the  past  ten 
years,  computed  directly  from  sales  and 


profit  data  published  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce: 

Profit  Margins  on  Sales 
All  Manufacturing  Corporations: 


1938 . 

. 2.3% 

1943 . 

....3.9% 

1939 . 

. 5.2% 

1944 . 

....3.6% 

1940 . 

. 5.8% 

1945 . 

....3.3% 

1941 

. 6.2% 

1946 . 

_ 5.0% 

1942 . 

. 4.5% 

\9Al{First9 

mo5.)6.2% 

Paradoxically  enough,  the  same  people 
who  think  profits  are  so  high  also  be¬ 
lieve  that  10  to  15  cents  out  of  each 
sales  dollar  would  be  a  fair  profit.  As 
you  can  see,  industry’s  profits  average 
less  than  half  that  much. 

What’s  more,  about  half  of  these  profits 
are  “plowed  back”  by  industry  to  pay 
for  the  progress  and  development  that 
mean  more  products,  more  jobs,  and 
greater  security  for  everyone. 


NIational 


SSOCIATION  OF 


ANUFACTURERS 


(^or  a  Better  Tomorrow  for  Everybody 
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automatic 

lubrication 


?  "SOMATIC 
cleaning 


Inlertype 
maintenance 
isn't  as  simple 
as  this, but... 


INTERTYPE 

BROOKLYN  2,  NEW  YORK 


Automatic  maintenance  oi  line-composing  machines  is  a 
feature  oi  the  future... if  ever.  But  simplilied  maintenance  is 
a  characteristic  of  today's  Intertype  machine.  ■  There  is 
less  maintenance,  basically,  because  there  are  fewer  parts 
...and  these  parts  are  made  to  last.  Main  cams  and  other 
important  castings,  for  example,  are  made  of  wear-resisting, 
chrome-nickel-iron  alloy.  Critical  wearing  surfaces  are 
hardened.  Many  steel  parts  are  specially  treated  to  protect 
them  against  injury  by  rust  and  tarnish.  ■  Cleaning  is  made 
easy.  Covers  over  moving  parts  help  prevent  accumulations 
oi  dust  and  dirt.  Molds  are  treated  by  the  Pentrate  process 
to  avoid  metal  adhesions  and  carbon  deposits.  Parts  are 
accessible  and  components  like  the  Autospacer  are  readily 
disassembled.  ■  The  use  of  Alemite  fittings  simplifies 
lubrication.  Oilite  bearings  are  employed  where  the  use 
of  an  oil  can  or  grease  gun  might  allow  the  lubricant 
to  reach  the  matrices.  ■  All  these  features  contribute  to 
simplified  maintenance... a  constant  goal  of  Intertype 
research  and  an  important  step  toward  greater 
composing-room  efficiency. 

■  Look  to  Progressive  Intertype 


SIT  IN  INTEinr^E  lETON  MMIIY 


Equipment  Review  Section 


New  Layout  at  Cost  of  $20,000 
Increases  Composing  Room  Output 


THE  composing  room  of  the 

Sherman  (Tex.)  Daily  Demo¬ 
crat  has  recently  undergone  a 
complete  remodeling  with  new 
equipment  being  added  and  a 
new  layout  arranged  to  make 
the  work  of  the  printers  easier 
and  more  efficient,  according  to 
a  bulletin  of  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

When  Ward  C.  Mayborn,  the 
publisher,  decided  there  was  a 
lot  of  unnecessary  work  and 
wasted  time  spent  in  getting  out 
the  newspaper,  he  called  in  his 
shop  foreman,  John  C.  Oakley, 
and  asked  him  to  make  a  com¬ 
plete  study  of  the  composing 
room,  its  equipment  and  ar¬ 
rangement,  with  the  idea  of  im¬ 
proving  the  setup. 

Oakley  worked  out  a  plan 
which  called  for  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  about  $20,000  and  took 
almost  a  year  to  complete.  The 
revamped  shop  layout  provided 
ample  space  for  the  different 
operations  of  compositions  and 
makeup  and  made  handily  avail¬ 
able  the  necessaries  with  w’hich 
to  do  the  job. 

Layout  of  4d  Alley 

For  instance  there  is  the  ad 
alley.  The  ad  alley  is  situated 
in  one  corner  of  the  composing 
room  and  all  materials  are  lo¬ 
cated  within  a  few  feet.  There 
is  a  storage  cabinet  for  metal 
base  within  arm  length  of  two 
ad  frames  extending  at  right 
angles  to  the  cabinet.  Each  of 
these  two  ad  frames  accommo¬ 
date  two  men  with  sufficient 
width  between  the  two  frames 
so  that  both  men  may  move 
about  freely.  Running  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  one  frame 
against  the  wall  there  is  a  trim¬ 
ming  saw,  strip  material  storage 
rack,  a  miterer,  and  a  bench 
saw.  Opposite  this  and  running 
in  a  straight  line  from  the  other 
ad  makeup  table  are  three  Lud¬ 
low  matrix  cabinets  and  the 
Ludlow  caster. 

In  a  straight  line  with  this  ad 
alley  and  also  against  the  left 
side  wall  is  the  classified  make¬ 
up  section.  Double-face,  single 
column  steel  rules  were  installed 
for  the  classified  ad  pages. 
Under  the  revamped  plan  the 
psper  went  on  a  non-distributioh 
u*sis  so  that  by  using  steel  rules 
wd  a  magnet  it  is  easy  to  puli 
out  the  cut-off  rules,  leaving  the 
f**t  of  the  matter  on  the  galley 
Jo  be  dumped  into  the  metal 
Inick.  The  classified  ad  pages 
sre  made  up  on  regular  trucks. 

In  the  oltl  days  there  were  16 
J^ks.  No  new  ones  were 
•Med,  but  a  page  form  storage 
winet  was  added.  This  stor- 
cabinet  is  made  with  sliding 
welves  which  take  a  full-page 
form  locked  in  its  chase.  Cleats 
'■®de  the  cabinet  provide  stor- 
•I*,  space  for  13  pages  and  by 
uti.izlng  the  top  of  the  cabinet 


14  pages  can  be  stored.  Thus 
with  the  16  trucks,  a  total  of 
30  full-page  forms  can  be  taken 
care  of  at  one  time. 

The  addition  of  the  storage 
cabinet  and  an  eight-foot  make¬ 
up  table  reduces  the  number  of 
trucks  needed  to  a  maximum 
of  10,  thus  adding  floor  space. 

The  Linotype  section  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  opposite  end  of  the 
composing  room  from  the  ad 
alley  and  consists  of  four  ma¬ 
chines,  an  additional  machine 
has  been  added  and  an  order 
placed  for  a  head  and  ad  ma¬ 
chine  which  will  make  a  bat 
tery  of  six  machines. 

The  news  proof  press  and  the 
proofreading  section  is  located 
between  the  Linotype  section 
and  the  double  line  of  page 
makeup  trucks  which  brings 
the  operations  into  a  straight 
line.  Immediately  adjacent  to 
the  proofreading  section  there 
is  a  pneumatic  tube  from  down¬ 
stairs  which  moves  news  copy. 

Proper  lighting  and  an  inter¬ 
communication  system  with  the 
editorial  desk  have  also  been 
installed. 

Under  the  new  non  distribu¬ 
tion  system.  everything  is 
dumped  except  the  36  pt.  Elrod 
base  and  the  steel  cutoff  rules 
on  the  classified  page.  This  has 
effected  a  material  saving  in 
distribution  and  improved  the 
appearance  of  the  paper. 

A  quantity  of  extra  galleys 
was  purchased  so  there  is  no 
longer  any  waiting  for  a  galley. 

With  these  changes  and  the 
addition  of  two  part-time  em¬ 
ployes.  the  newspaper  has  been 
able  to  increase  its  output  from 
16  to  24  pages  per  day  and  the 
week  y  average  has  been  raised 
from  62  to  70  pages  to  an  aver 
age  of  90  to  104  pages. 


G.  Scott  Smith,  Uft,  publisher  of 
Kane  (Pa.)  Republican,  looks  over  the 
shoulder  of  Walter  W.  Morey  as  the 
latter  demonstrates  his  teletypesetter 
device  at  the  AN  PA  convention. 


L 
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NEW  PLANT  FOR  CALIFORNIA 

Two-story  buildinq  is  being  erected  for  the  Bellflower  (Calif.)  Herald- 
Enterprise,  Los  Angeles  County  paper  which  Bert  J.  Abraham  acquired 
from  J.  D.  Williams  in  1943.  Gordon  D.  Robbins  became  associate  co¬ 
owner  in  1945.  The  paper  is  now  in  rented  quarters. 

Rockford  PlanI  '40  Tucson  Plant 


Expansion  Made 

Expansion  of  pressroom  fa¬ 
cilities,  including  a  new  addi¬ 
tion  and  a  six-unit  Scott  press, 
were  recently  completed  at  a 
cost  of  $425,000  by  the  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Morning  Star  and  Reg¬ 
ister-Republic. 

The  146. by  44-foot  addition, 
located  at  the  south  end  of 
News  Tower,  is  a  two-story 
brick  and  concrete  structure 
which  increases  floor  space  25% 
and  provides  for  new  stereo¬ 
type,  press  and  mailing  room 
equipment. 

Center  of  attraction  is  the 
Scott  high-speed  press  capable 
of  printing  96-page  editions. 
The  Scott  press  replaces  a  four- 
unit  Goss  press  which  has  been 
sold  to  the  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Herald. 

Two  100-horsepower  motors 
operate  the  six-unit  press,  which 
has  two  sets  of  folders  and 
double  equipment  throughout. 
The  dual  arrangement  includes 
two  automatic  conveyors  which 
carry  papers  from  the  press  to 
the  new  mailing  room.  The 
Scott  press  is  fed  from  under¬ 
neath,  instead  of  from  the  ends, 
and  has  automatic  paper  ten¬ 
sions.  Electrical  paper  break 
detectors  automatically  stop  the 
press  and  limit  waste  to  maxi¬ 
mum  of  three  revolutions. 

Automatic  plate  casting  and 
shaving  machines  make  the 
stereotype  department  modern 
in  equipment.  The  new  mailing 
room  faces  four  loading  plat¬ 
forms  and  eliminates  use  of  a 
narrow,  steep  ramp  to  the  river 
level.  Rolls  of  newsprint  are 
now  unloaded  at  the  street  level 
and  carried  to  the  main  storage 
room  by  a  lowerator.  Ink  stor¬ 
age  is  provided  by  two  1,630- 
gallon  steel  tanks  equipped  with 
automatic  circulating  pumps. 

Inlertype's  Net 

Intertype  Corp.  reports  net 
earnings  of  $255,430  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1948.  compared  with 
$203,640.  first  quarter,  1947. 


Being  Remodeled 

Tucson,  Ariz. — Workmen  have 
started  an  extensive  alteration 
program  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  building  occupied  by  Tucson 
Newspapers.  Inc.,  which  is 
aimed  at  increasing  working 
space  for  the  news  departments 
of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  and 
Tucson  Daily  Citizen. 

When  completed,  the  remodel 
ing  will  have  boosted  second 
floor  space  by  about  50%,  with 
2.050  square  feet  being  added. 
Floor  space  will  be  divided  as 
follows:  2.850  for  the  Star,  a 
like  amount  for  the  Citizen,  and 
650  square  feet  for  common 
usage. 

Other  alterations  in  the  news¬ 
papers'  building  program  in¬ 
clude  addition  of  400  square 
feet  for  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  on  the  mezzanine,  addi¬ 
tion  of  160  square  feet  for  ad 
vertising  executives’  offices,  500 
square  feet  more  for  the  com¬ 
posing  room  on  the  main  floor 
and  moving  the  proofroom  from 
the  main  floor  to  the  mezzanine. 

(alme  Completes 
60  Years  with  Paper 

Emil  Calme,  76,  Cincinnati 
(O. )  Times-Star  mailing  room 
foreman,  has  completed  his  60th 
year  for  that  paper  with  no 
thought  of  retiring.  “I  feel  too 
good  to  quit,”  he  told  George 
Fries,  business  manager. 

Calme  has  been  head  of  the 
mailing  room  40  years.  The  only 
other  Times-Star  employe  to  top 
him  in  seniority  is  Charles 
Kelly,  in  the  composing  room  66 
years. 

In  Modern  Plant 

Miami  Beach  (Fla.)  Sun-Star, 
which  had  a  modest  beginning 
in  1929,  are  now  housed  in  a 
modern  concrete  structure  with 
4.000  square  feet  of  floor  space. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


Moving  Time  (uf 


By  Cradle  Carrier 


Time  is  an  expensive  factor 
in  moving  the  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment  of  a  newspaper  to  a  new 
location. 

The  Portland  Oregon  Journal, 
which  plans  to  move  into  its 
new  plant  this  spring,  has  30 
type-setting  machines  in  opera¬ 
tion.  In  order  to  move  the  com¬ 
posing  room  in  a  single  week¬ 
end,  Marcus  W.  Holling.  Journal 
composing  room  machinist,  has 
developed  a  time-saving  device 
which  the  newspaper  plans  to 
use. 

A  large  model  Intertype 
weighs  just  short  of  6,000 
pounds.  Ordinarily,  moving  an 
Intertype  must  be  done  by 
skilled  machinists,  and  requires 
about  two  hours  for  disassem¬ 
bling,  removing  the  distributor, 
magazines,  magazine  cradle, 
metal,  keyboard,  arms,  etc., 
down  to  the  base  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  Another  four  hours  are 
required  to  set  it  up  in  its  new 
locatioji  in  addition  to  actual 
time  in  transit.  At  that  rate, 
there  are  not  enough  union  ma¬ 
chinists  in  the  state  to  move 
the  Journal  composing  room  in 
a  week. 

Holling's  device  will  cut  the 
time  to  less  than  two  hours  for 
each  machine  and  the  present 
staff  of  machinists  wiJ  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  oversee  the  work. 

The  device  itself  is  simple. 
The  base  platform  on  retract¬ 
able  casters  has  two  adjustable 
supporting  beams  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  sized  machines.  The  A 
frame  has  two  adjustable  angle 
irons  to  hold  the  machine  in 
place.  It  is  103  feet  high,  60 
inches  wide  by  96  inches  long. 

The  lower  magazine  of  the 
Intertype  will  be  removed  to 
prevent  the  spilling  of  matrices. 
The  pig  will  be  lifted  and  the 
electric  conn^tion  pulled  and 
the  machine  is  ready  to  move. 
A  hydraulic  jack  placed  under 
the  back  brace  will  tilt  the  ma¬ 
chine  so  a  metal  bar  can  be 
placed  underneath  to  serve  as 
a  fulcrum  and  allow  the  ma¬ 
chine  to  balance.  The  cradle¬ 
like  carrier  will  be  slid  under 
the  machine,  the  machine  then 
rocked  back  into  the  cradle  and 
the  angle  irons  closed  and  bolt¬ 
ed  together  like  a  crate. 
Blankets  will  be  placed  over 
the  top  and  the  other  angle 
irons  fastened. 

Wheels  raised,  the  crated  ma¬ 
chine  will  be  rolled  to  the  front 
of  the  building  where  a  section 
has  been  cut  down  to  the  floor 
and  a  loading  platform  built. 
A  10-ton  mobile  crane  on  the 
street  will  pick  the  cage  off 
the  platform  and  lower  it  onto 
a  truck  where  it  will  be  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  new  building, 
pushed  onto  the  platform  from 
where  it  can  be  rolled  into  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  new  composing  room. 

At  the  new  location  a  five- 
ton  metal  pot  will  be  waiting 
with  metal  at  600  degrees  tem¬ 
perature  to  be  ladeled  into  the 
machine  to  take  the  chill  off  the 
machine.  The  pig  will  be  re¬ 
placed  and  within  30  minutes 


20'Pound  Chase 


Marcus  W.  Holling  and  his  "cradle-type  carrier"  for  moving  linecasting 
machines  at  Portland  Journal. 


the  operator  sets  good  type. 

Elapsed  time  from  the  un¬ 
plugging  in  the  old  location  to 
setting  type  in  the  new  will  be 
approximately  two  hours,  it  is 
hoped.  , 

Ordinary  moving  men  can  do 
the  work,  relieving  the  machin¬ 
ists  for  overseeing  the  crating 
and  for  the  final  leveling  of  the 
machines  and  plugging  in  at  the 
new  location. 

Five  bases  and  three  A  frames 
have  been  ordered  from  Gabriel 
Fabrication  and  Erecting  Co., 
Portland.  The  total  cost,  plus 
the  cost  of  a  try-out  test  in 
which  an  Intertype  will  be 
moved  from  one  spot  to  another 
to  determine  that  there  are  no 
“bugs”  in  the  operation,  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  less  than  the  amount 
it  would  ordinarily  cost  to  move 
two  big  typesetting  machines  in 
the  ordinary  fashion.  With  Hol¬ 
ling's  gadget  one  machine  will 
be  in  the  process  of  being  crated 
whi.e  another  one  is  being 
transported  to  the  new  building 
and  the  third  truck  is  on  its 
way  back,  so  three  machines 
can  be  moved  at  the  same  time. 


Chicago  Daily  News 
Remodels  Newsroom 


TransparenI  Shield 
Saves  Engravings 


Protecto  -  Plate,  manufactured 
by  Eronel  Industries,  5714  W. 
Pico  B,vd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
is  a  new  packaging  product  for 
engravers  and  printers  that  pre¬ 
vents  scratches,  damage  by  im¬ 
pact  and  is  impervious  to  rodent 
urine,  alkalies,  acids,  moisture, 
etc. 

A  safeguard  for  shipping 
plates  or  filing,  Protecto-Plate 
insures  protection  from  the  time 
of  etching  until  lock-up  on  the 
press.  It  is  fully  transparent 
which  provides  quick  and  easy 
identification. 

It  permits  cuts  to  be  stacked 
one  upon  the  other  indefinitely 
without  danger  of  damage. 


Remodeling  of  the  newsroom 
at  the  Chicago  Daily  News  has 
resulted  in  a  more  compact  op¬ 
eration  for  all  departments 
under  the  direction  of  the  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

Chief  change  in  the  newsroom 
itself  has  been  the  moving  of 
the  universal  copy  desk  closer 
to  the  desks  of  the  managing 
editor,  news  editor  and  tele¬ 
graph  editor.  Teletype  printers 
are  now  located  alongside  the 
telegraph  editor,  who  is  within 
speaking  distance  of  the  M.E., 
news  editor  and  copy  desk.  The 
picture  editor’s  desk  has  also 
been  moved  into  range  with 
M.E.  and  news  editor  for  more 
compactness. 

The  city  desk  is  to  the  right 
of  the  managing  editor,  with 
local  rewritemen  adjacent  to  the 
city  editor.  The  financial  de¬ 
partment  has  been  moved  into 
the  newsroom  and  the  sports 
staff  will  eventually  be  in  the 
same  room,  occupying  space 
now  used  by  Varitype  operations 
during  the  printers’  strike. 

The  women’s  and  feature  de¬ 
partments  also  have  been  moved 
to  space  formerly  occupied  by 
special  writers  at  the  south  end 
of  the  sixth  floor.  These  de¬ 
partments  will  be  closer  to  the 
main  newsroom,  where  copy 
will  be  tubed  to  the  composing 
room.  The  Daily  News  library 
is  being  enlarged  and  revamped 
in  line  with  the  streamline  oper¬ 
ations,  making  the  entire  news 
department  one  compact  organ¬ 
ization. 


Birthday  Party 


Garland  (Tex.)  Tribune  will 
celebrate  its  fifth  birthday  May 
13  in  new  quarters,  Roy  Rogers, 
publisher,  announced. 


Is  'Tailor-Made' 


"Tailor-made  ”  Dural  ChaMi 
are  being  offered  by  the  Beanl 
Newsprint  &  Warehouse  Co.  of 
8735  Fulton  Street,  Detroit  9, 
Mich.,  as  labor-and  timesaving 
aids  in  the  newspaper  mechani¬ 
cal  departments. 

Made  to  specifications,  the 
chases  are  fabricated  from  alu¬ 
minum  alloy  known  as  "airplane 
metal.”  A  Dural  chase  weigfe 
20  pounds.  One  costs  $60,  but 
in  lots  of  32  or  more  the  unit 
cost  is  $50. 

The  Dural  Lock  Assembly  j 
made  of  only  two  pieces,  each 
%"  wide  by  type-high.  The  piece 
next  to  the  type  Is  called  the  Ex¬ 
pander  Bar,  because  it  containi 
the  three  expander  plugs,  which 
slide  inside  sloping  sockets  in 
the  Lock  Bar. 

The  Expander  Bar  is  made 
1/16"  shorter  than  the  full  inside 
length  of  the  chase,  for  easy 
clearance. 

The  Lock  Bar  is  shorter 
than  the  Expander  Bar  to  allow 
it  to  travel  back  and  forth  from 
unlocked  to  locked  position. 

The  main  feature  of  the  Dural 
Lock  Assembly  is  that  both  bars 
are  snugly  fitted  together,  in 
both  lock^  and  unlocked  posi¬ 
tion,  thereby  eliminating  the 
rising  of  one  bar  above  the  other 
in  locking. 

Upon  unlocking  and  releasing 
the  pressure  against  the  type 
form,  the  assembly  may  easily 
be  restored  to  full  unlocked  po¬ 
sition  by  your  finger,  thus  elimi¬ 
nating  all  necessity  of  hammer¬ 
ing  or  defacing  the  edges  or 
surface. 

The  Frame  Is  1%"  wide  by 
type-high  on  all  four  sides,  with 
rounded  corners. 


Addiiion  Planned 


For  Memphis  PlanI 


Expansion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Memphis  (Tenn. )  Press-Scimi¬ 
tar  and  Commercial  Appeal  was 
announced  recently  by  Enoch 
Brown,  general  manager  of 
Memphis  Publishing  Co. 

The  expansion  plans  include 
construction  of  a  new  two  story 
bui.ding  on  space  now  occupied 
by  a  parking  lot  adjacent  to  the 
five-story  building  in  which  the 
two  papers  are  published.  The 
new  building  will  house  a  new 
line  of  presses  and  provide  addi¬ 
tional  warehouse  space. 


New  Light  Integrator 
For  Precise  Exposure 


A  new  light  integrator,  de 
signed  specifically  for  prec^ 
exposure  control  in  the  graphic 
arts,  has  been  announced  by 
Weston  Electrical  Instrument 
Corp.,  617  Frelinghuysen  Ave¬ 
nue,  Newark  5,  N.  J.  In  open- 
tion,  this  device  totalizes  the 
product  of  light  and  time.  aut» 
matically  shortening  or  leng® 
ening  the  period  of  exposure  M 
compensate  for  fluctuating  out¬ 
put  of  the  lamps,  regardless  ot 
cause. 


u 
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GRAPHIC  ARTS  DIVISION 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY  •  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


Photographs,  faithfully  reproduced  in  your 
newspaper,  make  people  want  things.  They 
create  an  urge  to  buy  the  goods  and  services 
your  advertisers  want  to  sell. 

Of  course,  the  better  the  quality  of  the 
photograph — the  more  faithfully  it  is  re¬ 
produced — the  more  powerful  is  the  buying 
urge  created.  Kodak  materials,  used  by  your 
own  and  your  advertisers’  photographers. 


produce  top-quality  copy.  Kodaline  Ortho 
Stripping  Film,  for  line  work  and  coarse 
screen  halftones,  puts  the  production  of 
top-quality  cuts  on  a  standardized  basis  in 
your  photomechanical  department.  Koda¬ 
line  Ortho  Stripping  Film,  as  well  as  the 
complete  line  of  Kodak  Graphic  Arts  ma¬ 
terials,  is  available  from  your  Kodak 
Graphic  Arts  dealer. 


! 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Long  Beach  Gets 
First  Aulomiller 

W.  F.  Prisk,  publisher  of  Long 
Beach  ( Calif. )  Press-Telegram, 
has  announced  the  completion 
of  installation  of  a  new  seven- 
unit  Goss  Headliner  with  the 
first  Tension  -  plate  Automiller, 
new  pre-registering  machine  de¬ 
signed  and  built  by  Wood  News¬ 
paper  Machinery  Corp. 

P.  L.  TollLson  of  the  Wood 
Corp.  took  personal  charge  of 
installinjg  his  “baby,”  the  Auto¬ 
miller,  in  the  stereotyping  de¬ 
partment.  Previous  installa¬ 
tions  have  been  under  experi¬ 
mental  conditions. 

To  insure  precision  register  in 
color  reproduction,  a  lens  and 
electric  light  system  is  used  to 
aid  in  milling  plates  before  they 
go  to  press,  completely  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  old  trial-and-error  meth¬ 
od  of  color  plate  matching.  j 

The  Goss  press,  weighing  325  I 
tons  and  installed  at  a  cost  of  ' 
nearly  $400,000,  can  turn  out  ! 
56-page  Press-Telegrams,  com¬ 
pletely  printed  and  folded,  at  I 
the  rate  of  almost  1.000  copies 
a  minute. 

The  Press-Telegram  giant  is 
the  first  regular  newspaper 
press  with  the  new  tension  plate 
lock.  A  vast  improvement  over  | 
the  old  “clip”  system,  the  ten 
Sion  lock  is  a  safeguard  against  I 
plate  buckling,  and  an  assur-  | 
ance  of  more  nearly  perfect  i 
stereo  reproduction.  Continu-  ! 
ous  feed  inking  and  quickly 
changeable  ink  fountains  in  the  I 
multicolor  units  are  another  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  Press-Tele¬ 
gram's  new  Leviathan. 

Time  for  Dance 

Celebrating  installation  of  a  I 
new  press  and  early  arrival  of 
additional  equipment,  employes 
of  the  British  Columbian  at 
New  Westminster,  B.  C.,  recent¬ 
ly  conducted  a  dance.  R.  A. 
Stoney,  one  of  the  oldest  mem-  ; 
bers  of  the  staff  in  point  of  serv-  \ 
ice,  was  master  of  ceremonies.  i 
R.  W.  Ballantyne  proposed  a 
toast  to  the  company,  which  was  | 
responded  to  by  Miss  Dorothy  I 
G.  Taylor  and  Mrs.  M.  L.  Ernes,  1 
directors.  I 

New  Plant  in  (alif. 

Culver  City  (Calif.)  Evening  ] 
Star-News  plans  immediate  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  publishing 
plant,  according  to  announce-  | 
rnent  by  Robert  L.  Curry,  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  plant  will  consist  of 
two  buildings  with  more  than 
double  the  fioor  space  of  the 
present  quarters. 

New  Look  in  Iowa 

After  three  years  of  planning  I 
and  waiting,  the  Mason  City 
(la.)  Globe-Gazette  has  ap-  ! 
peared  in  new  type  style.  New 
equipment  includes  a  $14,000  : 
Linotype  for  headlines.  In 
adopting  new  types,  the  paper  ' 
also  re-designed  its  name  plate  i 
to  conform  with  the  modern  ’ 
look. 


P.  L  Tollison,  left,  explains  operation 
of  Tensionplate  Automiller  to  Magnus 
Smith,  stereo  foreman  at  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Press-Telegram. 

Illinois  Meeting  Set 

The  Illinois  Newspaper  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  is  set  for 
Sept.  25-26  at  Rockford,  says 
Howard  M.  Colton,  secretary. 


New  Press  Rolls 
At  Portland,  Me. 

The  Guy  Gannett  Publishing 
Co.’s  new  Hoe  press  rolled  offi¬ 
cially  for  the  first  time  April  16 
with  Guy  P.  Gannett,  company 
president,  pushing  the  button 
that  sent  the  $300,000  machine 
into  action. 

Built  for  the  Portland.  Me. 
publishing  company,  the  150-ton 
four-unit  press  is  capable  of 
handling  two  colors  in  addition 
to  black. 

The  new  press  is  part  of  the 
Gannett  expansion  program 
which  includes  a  new  five  and 
one-half  story  building  which 
is  expected  to  be  ready  for  oc¬ 
cupancy  in  mid-summer.  The 
new  press  is  located  beside  the 
20-year-old  one,  in  the  basement 
of  the  present  Press  building, 
ho.me  of  the  Herald,  Express  and 
Sunday  Telegram.  The  base 
ment  of  the  new  building  is  for 


Publisher  Guy  P.  Gannett  presses  tie 
starter  button  on  new  $300,000  Ho* 
press  at  Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald 
plant. 

paper  storage  and  holds  a  two 
weeks’  supply.  A  narrow  guage 
railroad  brings  the  rolls  of 
paper  into  the  sub  -  basement 
The  new  press  is  fed  from  be 
neath. 


Dependable  Production 
wM  the  LUDLOW 


I  scr.s  of  l.iullow  know  from  c\|»«‘ricncc  Ihut  willi  rousonublc  cure  ilicir 
c(|iii|)im'iit  should  keep  on  prodiieing  slug-eusi  head  and  display  compo¬ 
sition  almost  indefinitely  .  .  .  Ludlow  dependahility  is  not  accidental  — it 
is ’‘built  in."  Simplicity  of  riesign  and  durability  of  mechanism  make  for 
trouble-free  operation  that  results  in  profitable  production  .  .  .  Ludlow 
operation  is  so  simple  that  a  compositor  will  readily  learn  to  produce 
composition  for  a  wide  variety  of  requirements,  llis  pn>ficiency  als«» 
increases  as  be  goes  along,  taking  advantage  of  inherent  short-cuts  and 
simplified  practice  po.ssible  with  no  other  system  . . .  'riien.  t<»o.  be  find.s 
that  with  the  Ludlow  be  lias  a  practically  unfailing  type  supply  siiffi- 
eieiit  for  volume  department  store  or  food  store  display  and  large  price 
figures  . . .  Ltili/.e  manpower  effectively,  and  iditain  dependable  produc¬ 
tion  with  Ludlow  reliability  of  performanee.  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it. 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY .  2(L‘12  LI  vbourn  Ave.,  Chicago  IT 
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WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


Heavy  Duty  3  to  2  Ratio  High  Speed  Folders,  collecting  without 
transferring  of  collected  sections  from  one  set  of  pins  to  another. 


Patented  Automatic  Safety  Gates  on  Folders  completely  pro¬ 
tecting  folders  against  danger  from  folder  chokes. 


Both  "Straight-Unit"  and  "Multi-Unit"  Press  arrangements  and 
Combinations  of  both,  providing  maximum  versatility. 


In  addition,  the  most  rigid  impression  and  inking  facilitate 
superior  printing. 


All  Scott  Units,  new  and  old,  are  designed  for  easy  conversion 
for  spot  or  multi-color  printing. 


Scott  offers  thoroughly  proven  design.  Many  repeat  orders  at¬ 
test  the  success  of  the  latest  Scott  Presses. 


Automotive  Type  super  heat-treated  Alloy  Steel  High  Speed 
Gearing  automatically  lubricated:  most  powerful  and  strongest 
on  any  press,  and  much  more  efficient  than  any  other  press 
gearing. 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


Double  Operation 
Keeps  Crews  Busy 


Reporters  Phone 
Story  from  Ship 


Press  crews  of  Charlottt 
(N.  C. )  News  and  Charlotte  Ob¬ 
server  established  some  kind  of 
a  record  by  printing  both  C*. 
lumbia.  S.  C.  papers  in  addition 
to  regular  runs  of  their  own 
products,  recently. 

Both  Columbia  Record  and 
Columbia  State  were  the  ben¬ 
eficiaries  of  the  practical  neigh¬ 
borliness  as  a  result  of  an  emer¬ 
gency  which  arose  in  the  form 
of  two  press  breakdowns  in 
lumbia. 

First,  some  of  the  gears  in 
one  of  the  presses  of  the  State 
and  the  Record  stripped,  and 
after  the  other  press  in  the  shop 
went  into  action,  a  case  of 
stripped  gears  also  occurred 
with  it. 

The  News  printed  Thursday 
afternoon's  Record,  and  Friday 
morning’s  State.  TTie  Observer 
printed  Friday  afternoon’s  Rec¬ 
ord,  and  the  Observer  Transpor¬ 
tation  Co.  furnished  motor 
trucks  and  drivers  to  take  the 
papers  from  Charlotte  to  Co¬ 
lumbia,  110  miles,  throughout 
the  emergency  period. 

Mats  of  the  State  and  the 
Record  were  brought  to  Char¬ 
lotte  by  p.ane  preparatory  to 
the  printing  operation.  The 
work  was  done  without  impair¬ 
ment  of  the  schedules  and  de¬ 
livery  of  the  two  Charlotte 
dailies. 

The  pressmen  at  both  papers 
got  a  maximum  of  six  hours' 
sleep,  but  those  paychecks, 
wow! 


Reporter  Robert  Johnson,  left,  talks  to  his  city  desk  as  phone  company 
engineers  assist  with  radiophone  equipment  on  board  ship  entering  Hono¬ 
lulu  harbor. 


r|%  ■  f  plained.  "This  results  in  substan- 

IcfinfiV  JUCClll  reduction  of  hand  correction 

■wVllVit  time  which  is  almost  unavoid- 

_  ■wee  where  methods  which  do 

I  aIav  IjwihIiHM  ttot  allow  sharp  separations  are 

UQIOl  rlllllllly  employed  ” 

Stressing  the  fact  that  the 
A  new  color  print  process,  process  permits  the  making  of  a 
known  as  Redex,  is  receiving  number  of  matched  prints, 
wide  attention  in  New  York  City  Noble  continued: 
printing  houses  and  advertising  "Where  the  user  is  obliged  to 
agencies.  It  is  being  offered  by  reproduce  simultaneously  in  a 
Thomas  B.  Noble  Association,  number  of  places,  or  by  several 
302  East  45th  Street,  New  York  different  processes,  he  must  now 
City.  rely  upon  a  single  piece  of  copy, 

According  to  Noble,  who  has  and  each  shop  must  wait  while 
already  done  cover-work  for  the  shop  ahead  of  it  finishes  with 
several  national  magazines,  the  its  work.  This  is  a  time-consum- 
new  improved  gelatine  relief  ing  procedure  which  can  be 
printing  has  been  developed  eliminated  by  the  simple  matter 
after  years  of  research  by  Lester  of  supplying  each  plant  with  its 
Kahn,  well-known  New  York  own  copy.  Once  the  original 
photographer.  printing  plates  have  been  com- 

"It  is  definitely  not  a  quantity  pleted.  the  making  of  additional 
production  method,"  Noble  told  prints  is  simple  and  inexpen- 
E&P.  “We  have  only  a  handful  sive. 

of  men  at  present  who  are  "The  use  of  a  Redex  print,  or 
trained  to  work  with  it.  The  a  set  of  them,  to  cover  the  pres- 
first  print  costs  up  to  $100,  and  entation  may  aid  strongly  in 
each  print  thereafter  $25,  but  obtaining  the  approval  for  a 
time  of  preparing  color  plates  campaign  which  depends  upon 
is  cut  to  three  and  a  half  days,  color  for  its  effectiveness.” 


John  Malloy  Dies; 
Slodcfon  Supl. 


John  E.  MJa.loy,  74,  veteran 
printer  and  former  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Stockton 
( Calif. )  Record,  died  recently 
He  was  in  charge  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord’s  mechanical  departments 
for  15  years,  from  1920  to  1935. 
He  was  the  father  of  Harry  E. 
Malloy,  assistant  foreman  of  the 
Record's  composing  room. 
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110  Falioa  Sl  •  538  S.  QarkSi. 

N«w  York  Chicago 
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Typical  Clinm-Unit  Drive  and  Power  Cotifro/  Installation 


Specify . . . 

CLINE  SYSTEM  UNIT  TYPE  PRESS  DRIVE 

Safety  and  Reliability 
No  Press  Drive  Shaft 
Perfect  Acceleration 
Speed  and  Power 
No  Back  Lash 
Perfect  Automatic  Brake 
Minimum  Power  Used 


Specify . . 

CLINE  FULL  SPEED  PASTERS  AND 
AUTOMATIC  TENSION 

Pressing  one  button  completes  paster 
and  tail  cut  off  cycle. 

Constant  tension  maintained  by 

simple  stationary  straps 

No  running  belts 

Simple  to  operate  and  maintain 

Increases  production 


Specify  •  •  • 

CLINE  DOUBLE  MOTOR  DRIVES 

for  magazine  and  Decker  Type 
newspaper  presses 


Specify  <  .  • 

CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 
MOTOR  AND  CONTROL 


for  Type  printing  presses 
Offset  Presses 
Rotogravure  Presses 
Color  Presses 
Auxiliary  Equipment 


Specify  the  Cline  System 

for  efficient  press  operation 


Modern  newspaper  plants  look  to  Cline  for  elearical 
equipment  and  motor  control.  Years  of  experience, 
research,  and  development  are  behind  the  reliable 
Gine  System. 

This  system  includes  the  Unit  Type  Press  Drive  in 
which  an  individual  motor  drives  each  unit  and  each 
folder  in  any  combination.  Cline  also  furnishes  high 
speed  pasters,  reels,  and  automatic  tensions.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  Cline  can  coordinate  paper  feeding  with  press  con¬ 
trol  for  more  efficient  and  flexible  press  combinations. 

If  you  are  considering  new  presses  send  Cline  your 
specifications  and  requirements.  Our  experienced 
engineers  can  recommend  and  furnish  the  control 
equipment  necessary  to  coordinate  your  high  speed 
presses— efficiently  and  economically. 


CLINE  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO 


Main  Officai  400  W.  Madifon  St.,  Chicago  6,  IllinoU 


Western  Office 
4lO  Bush  Street 
Su  Fnncisco  8,  Cal. 
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Eastern  Office 
220  East  42ad  St. 
New  York  City 


'cuenue' 

Mro.co. 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

New  Device  Eases 
Microfilm  Reading 

A  new  microfilm  reader  which 
permits  both  easy  reading  of  16 
mm.  microfilm  and  copying  of 
the  film  on  photographic  paper 
in  less  than  two  minutes  with¬ 
out  use  of  a  darkroom  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  American  Optical 
Company’s  Scientific  Instrument 
Division,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Developed  after  years  of  re¬ 
search,  the  unique  instrument 
has  incorporated  several  desir¬ 
able  features  never  before  seen 
on  the  microfilm  reader,  such 
as  a  texture  free  projection 
screen,  four-speed  automatic 
transport,  simple  focusing  ad 
justment  and  the  elimination  of 
film  wear. 

The  new  AO  16  mm.  micro 
film  reader  will  be  useful  to 
every  type  of  business,  industry 
and  organization  for  the  rapid 
reading,  copying  and  reproduc¬ 
ing  of  all  16  mm.  records:  news 
papers,  checks,  vouchers,  letters, 
documents,  financial  reports,  le¬ 
gal  papers,  drawings,  charts, 
books  and  other  material. 

Compact  and  occupying  only 
16"x23’'  of  floor  space,  the  read 
er  is  constructed  of  light  weight 
metals  and  weighs  approximate¬ 
ly  70  pounds.  Equipped  with  si 
lent  ball-bearing  casters,  it  can 
quickly  and  easily  be  moved 
from  desk  to  desk  and  office  to 
office. 

Bnmlmat»%  Eye  Strolm 

Among  the  exclusive  new  fea¬ 
tures  is  a  projection  screen  12^4” 
square.  Made  of  a  special  paper 
permanently  sealed  and  bonded 
to  glass  with  a  plastic  compound, 
the  screen  has  no  texture  and 
the  resulting  image  is  free  from 
“hot  spot.”  These  two  desirable 
features  remove  the  chief  causes 
of  eye  fatigue  when  using  a 
microfilm  reader  for  prolonged 
periods 

An  iris  diaphragm  for  con¬ 
trolling  illumination  reduces  eye 
fatigue,  as  it  enables  each  indi¬ 
vidual  to  make  the  necessary  ac¬ 
commodation  to  suit  his  own 
eyesight,  thus  bringing  every 
frame  into  sharp  focus. 

For  the  first  time  a  four-speed 
motorized  transport  using  one 
motor  has  been  incorporated.  It 
is  possible  to  reach  an  approxi¬ 
mate  location  on  the  microfilm 
by  using  the  high  speed  for  a 
few  seconds  and  then  switching 
to  a  slow  scanning  speed  at 
which  titles  are  clearly  read¬ 
able.  The  motor  is  reversible 
and  operates  at  a  high  or  low 
speed  in  either  direction.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  a  device  to  rotate  the 
film  through  360  degrees  is  with¬ 
in  easy  reach. 

Another  exclusive  feature  is  a 
unique  curved  film  track  that 
removes  the  natural  curvature 
of  the  film  without  pressure  or 
contact  on  the  picture  area,  thus 
protecting  the  emulsion  surface 
from  scratching  or  marring. 

Through  a  new  heat-absorbing 
glass  filter  in  the  optical  system, 
microfilm  may  also  be  left  in¬ 
definitely  with  the  lamp  turned 
on  without  fear  of  damage. 


L. 


Addison  Retires  'Price  Process' 

On  Reaching  75  In  $3,500  Package 


New  microfilm  reader. 

New  Mechanical 
Shading  Medium 

Craftint  Manufacturing  Co.  of 
1615  Collamer  Avenue,  Cleve¬ 
land.  10,  Ohio,  announces  V- 
Film,  their  newest  artist-applied 
mechanical  shading  medium. 

V-Film  is  a  tissue  thin,  adhe¬ 
sive-backed.  transparent  sheet 
into  which  are  processed  in¬ 
visible  standard  shading  pat¬ 
terns.  V-Film  can  be  applied 
to  drawings  or  placed  directly 
on  negatives.  A  self-contained 
adhesive  makes  it  stick  perfectly 
to  any  surface.  Engravers  and 
lithograph  plate  makers  use  it 
on  the  negatives  for  direct 
“burn-ins"  to  the  printing  metal. 

To  provide  utmost  conve¬ 
nience  to  operators,  the  timing 
dial  is  large  and  white,  with 
bold,  easily  readable  markings. 
During  the  exposure,  the  black 
pointer  moves  from  “O”  up  to 
the  desired  exposure  setting,  so 
that  the  operator  can  always 
tell  how  far  the  exposure  has 
progressed.  And  the  dial  per¬ 
mits  the  operator  to  change  the 
exposure  time  at  will,  even 
while  exposure  is  taking  place. 
The  light  integrator  Is  ideally 
suited  for  use  in  the  stop-and- 
repeat  process  in  that  the  red 
pointer  remains  set  for  subse¬ 
quent  duplicate  exposures  until 
reset  manually. 

2  Veteran  Printers 
At  Flint  Retire 

Two  veteran  composing  room 
employes  of  the  Flint  ( Mich. ) 
Journal,  Lester  Freeman  and 
George  Murphy,  have  retired 
after  working  as  printers  for  a 
combined  total  of  110  years. 

Freeman,  who  set  his  first 
type  55  years  ago  for  the  Brad¬ 
ford  (Pa.)  ERA,  is  72.  He  left 
Bradford  for  New  York  State 
where  he  plied  his  trade  at 
Olean,  Fredonia,  and  Niagara 
Falls.  He  left  his  position  as 
composing  room  foreman  for 
Gazette  in  the  latter  city  to  go 
to  Flint  30  years  ago.  William 
Hancock,  who  hired  him,  is  still 
active  at  the  Journal. 

Murphy  began  work  as  a 
printer  50  years  ago  at  the  age 
of  15  with  the  Sarnia  (Ont.) 
Observer.  He  entered  the 
United  States  at  Port  Huron 
where  he  was  a  Job  printer.  Then 
he  went  with  the  Times-Herald. 

After  leaving  Port  Huron  he 
went  to  Flint  where  he  worked 
with  the  Tribune  until  1921. 
Later,  he  returned  to  Flint. 


Joseph  W.  Addison,  pressroom 
superintendent  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  since  1934.  re 
tired  recently  on  his  75th  birth 
day. 

Addison  hcts  been  employed 
during  the  past  56  years  in  the 
mechanical  department  of  news¬ 
papers  in  54  North  American 
cities  serving  most  of  the  time 
as  pressroom  or  stereotype  fore 
man  or  mechanical  superinten¬ 
dent. 

It  was  in  1892  that  he  got  his 
first  newspaper  job  in  the  press¬ 
room  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y. )  Eve¬ 
ning  News.  Later,  as  a  stereo¬ 
typer,  he  worked  for  the  New 
York  American  and  his  employ¬ 
ment  has  included  New  York 
Graphic,  Philadelphia  Daily 
News,  and  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Mirror. 

During  the  first  World  War, 
he  was  pressroom  superinten¬ 
dent  for  the  Toronto  Star.  Later 
he  was  in  Baltimore  as  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent  of  the  News 
and  American.  During  the 
period  that  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
was  a  member  of  the  Gannett 
group,  Addison  became  press¬ 
room  superintendent  and  it  was 
from  that  newspaper  he  went 
to  the  Hartford  Times  14  years 
ago. 

In  1906,  he  supervised  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  press  in  Mexico 
City  for  El  Soliel  and  he  re¬ 
mained  there  as  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent  for  four  years. 
Then,  for  some  time,  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Duplex  Printing 
Press  Co.  of  Battle  Creek,  Mach., 
setting  up  newspaper  presses  in 
12  cities  of  this  country. 

He  will  soon  make  his  home 
in  Tampa.  Fla. 

Robert  B.  Ratcliffe  is  the  new 
pressroom  foreman  at  the  Times. 
He  joined  the  Times  30  years 
ago  and  recently  has  served  as 
assistant  foreman. 

Glass  Partitions 

Casper  ( Wyo. )  Tribune-Her¬ 
ald  has  modernized  the  interior 
of  its  building  by  substituting 
plate  glass  for  lath  and  plaster 
partitions,  to  make  the  interior 
of  the  building  more  light  and 
airy. 


Raymond  Price,  of  Belleview, 
Fla.,  who  was  associated  with 
the  Perry-Higgins  Process  at 
Ocala,  Fla.,  as  a  manufacturinf 
engineer,  has  launched  his  own 
Price  Printing  Process  Service 
with  an  eye  to  business  in  the 
weekly  and  small  daily  fields. 

Price  claims  “a  considerably 
lower  page  production  cost' 
than  customary  methods,  plus  re¬ 
duction  of  space  requirement! 
and  simplified  operations. 

In  a  brochure  circulated 
among  publishers.  Price  offers  a 
Package  Printing  Plant  for  $3,. 
500  for  the  average  size  weekly 
with  up  to  16  pages.  On  top 
of  this  is  a  completely-equipped 
engraving  plant,  costing  $10,000 

■The  Price  Package,  according 
to  the  brochure,  “will  include 
electromatic  proportional  spac¬ 
ing  machines,  two  typewriter 
tables,  two  stenographers’  chain, 
two  makeup  tables,  sufficient 
supply  of  display  type,  proof 
press,  and  all  equipment  and 
supplies  required  to  make  up 
newspaper  pages.” 

Supervisory-training  period  is 
included  in  the  overall  price  and 
supervision  of  installation  is  in 
eluded.  The  “plant”  requires 
floor  space  of  12  x  12  feet  in 
which  three  persons  can  work. 
The  engraving  plant,  employing 
five  persons,  can  be  laid  out  in 
20  X  25  feet. 

Price  recommends  use  of  mag 
nesium  plates  for  direct  printing, 
without  stereotyping.  He  states 
that  total  elaps^  time  for  an 
engraved  sheet  of  magnesium  is 
one  hour  and  10  minutes,  from 
the  time  the  copy  is  mounted  in 
the  camera  frame  until  the  plate 
is  locked  on  the  press. 

The  Price  Process  calls  for 
.035  etching  depth,  to  eliminate 
routing. 

Price  worked  out  the  process 
in  association  with  Farwell 
Perry,  John  H.  Perry,  Jr.,  and 
William  J.  Higgins.  The  Perrys 
are  continuing  to  use  and  de 
velop  the  process  in  the  Ocala 
plant,  where  half  a  dozen  week¬ 
lies  are  printed.  Higgins  recent¬ 
ly  installed  his  system  on  the 
Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Times  but  has 
since  withdrawn  from  it.  The 
'Times,  however,  maintains  a 
pilot  plant  for  daily  operation. 


TELLING  'THE  CHICAGO  STORY' 

John  W.  Park,  laft,  production  chiaf  of  iha  Chicago  Tribuna,  awaits  tka 
naxt  question  while  Russ  Stewart,  Sun-Times  general  manager,  handles  this 
one  during  the  Research  Session  at  the  ANPA  convention. 
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equipment  review 

Advances  Urged 
Within  Industry 


ALL  BLUE  AND  BRIGHT 

When  completed,  the  bright  blue  SI,0(X).000  Hoe  press  being  installed  by 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  will  be  the  best-lighted  press  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  V.  E.  Scott,  press  foreman.  Journal  pressmen  will 
work  in  55-foot  candlelight,  which  is  one  foot  better  candlelight  than  is 
required  for  sewing  in  factories.  As  an  added  safety  measure  and  con¬ 
venience,  a  catwalk  has  been  built  the  full  length  of  all  six  conveyors. 


Improved  production  methods 
which  will  place  better  news¬ 
papers  in  the  hands  of  readers 
were  urged  in  principal  ad¬ 
dresses  before  the  12th  annual 
Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference.  May  13.  at  San 
Francisco. 

Clarence  L.  Lindner,  publish¬ 
er.  San  Francisco  Examiner,  said 
he  would  be  happy  to  contribute 
to  an  awards  plan  for  improve¬ 
ment  ideas. 

Lindner,  who  addressed  the 
gathering  of  more  than  400  me¬ 
chanical  leaders  from  through¬ 
out  the  Far  West,  stressed  his 
belief  that  this  improvement 
should  come  from  within  the 
industry. 

King  advocated  a  new  news 
paper  look  featured  by  a  trend 
toward  daily  news  magazines, 
presenting  good  pictures  and 
iarger  type. 

W.  H.  Griffin.  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Co.  vicepresident, 
warned  against  looking  to  re¬ 
search  laboratories  to  produce 
an  overnight  change  in  the 
printing  industry. 

■‘Nothing  today  has  replaced 
the  thing  you  fellows  have  taken 
a  lifetime  to  develop."  he  de¬ 
clared.  "I  assure  you  we  in  the 
typesetting  industry  are  not 
satisfied  with  what  we  have  to¬ 
day.  but  we  have  not  been  sat 
sfied  throughout  the  past  60 
years."  He  said  the  future  would 
show  publishers  well  able  to  re¬ 
fute  the  claim  that  printing  is 
an  ••archaic  industry.” 

The  Conference  elected  Har 
od  Winn.  Hollywood  (Calif. i 
Citizen,  president  to  succeed  J. 
W  Fitzsimmons.  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin.  Los  Angeles  was 
selected  for  next  year's  conven¬ 
tion. 

Stressing  the  loss  of  editorial 
effort  unless  the  product  is  well 
printed  and  produced.  Frank  A. 
Clarvoe.  editor.  San  Francisco 
•Vetoa.  said  today's  war  threats 
call  for  enlightened  and  in 
formed  public  opinion. 

Expert  Panel  Voted 

k  panel  of  newspaper  print- 
■ng  experts  will  be  set  up  as  an 
advisory  agency  of  the  Pacific 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence.  members  voted  at  the  con¬ 
cluding  session  of  that  organi- 
ration  May  3  at  San  Francisco. 

This  committee  will  receive 
and  process  questions  and  seek 
their  solution  at  next  year’s 
meeting.  One  man  from  each 
craft  In  each  large  city  wi.l  be 
named  to  the  committee. 

Regional  vicepresidents  elect¬ 
ed  were: 

Southern  Division,  L.  H.  Rich 
•rtlson.  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent  Los  Angeles  Herald  Ex- 
pr«M.  (With  Fred  J.  Moyer, 
machinist.  Los  Angeles  Daily 
Stwt,  secretary. ) 

Northern  Division.  Fred 
Stoore.  production  manager.  Son 
rronciaco  News.  (With  Edwin 
wnley,  color  press  foreman. 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  secre¬ 
tary.) 


graving  room  superintendent, 
Portland  (Ore.*  Journal. 

Wash  ington  representative, 
Lester  F.  Crebassa.  pressroom 
foreman.  Seattle  Times. 

A.  M.  "Bert"  Fel  ows.  direc¬ 
tor.  printing  department.  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Polytechnic  Col¬ 
lege,  said  means  to  step  up  the 
training  program  should  be  con 
sidered  as  the  average  age  of 
the  composing  room  machinist 
is  58. 

"Head  machinists  in  the  in 
dustry  are  wanted  because  of 
their  individual  experience. 
Bring  on  some  young  men  to 
train  in  the  industry. "  he  said. 

Clyde  Bowen.  Wall  Street 
Journal,  invited  all  crafts  to  the 
pressroom  c.inic  and  160  at 
tended  the  session,  highlighted 
by  a  discussion  of  color. 

"From  the  speeches  we've 
heard,  it  looks  like  it  is  pretty 
much  up  to  us  to  improve  pic 
ture  handling  and  reproduc¬ 
tion."  Harry  B.  Davidson.  San 
Francisco  Call  Bulletin,  said. 

Walter  W.  Morey.  Teletype 
setter  distributor,  told  a  com¬ 
posing  room  gathering  that  the 
Teletypesetter  works  best  at 
eight  lines  a  minute. 


Tips  to  Cut  Noise 
On  Fiatbed  Press 

A  recent  survey  conducted  by 
the  Oregon  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  to  find  what 
steps  are  taken  to  reduce  vibra¬ 
tion  and  noise  fro.m  flatbed  web 
perfecting  pre.-^ses  di.scloses  that 
many  newspapers  are  not 
bothered  by  either  the  noi.se  or 
vibration. 

"We've  never  given  the  mat¬ 
ter  any  special  thought.  We 
rather  like  the  sound  of  presses 
running,  however.  Sort  of 
cheery,  like  a  cash  register  in 
operation,  don't  .vou  think?" 
was  one  reply. 

Consensus  is  that  vibration 
ard  noise  are  reduced  when 
the  pit  and  foundation  for  the 
press  are  separate  units  with 
at  least  one-fourth-inch  between 
the  press  foundation  and  the 
pressroom  floor.  In  one  case  a 
felt  divider  was  inserted  be¬ 
tween  the  concrete  floor  and  the 
press  foundation  when  the  floor 
wa.-;  poured. 


Cost-Cutting  Study 
Listed  in  Alabama 

New  cost-cutting  methods  in 
printing  and  production  will  be 
the  main  consideration  of  Ala 
bama’s  newspaper  editors  when 
they  convene  May  21-22  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  for  the 
first  annual  Doyle  L.  Buckles 
Memorial  Press  Institute. 

A  highlight  of  the  two-day  In 
stitute  wi.l  be  the  talk  on  “Ala 
bama  Unlimited,”  by  John  B. 
Turner,  president  of  the  Asso 
ciated  Industries  of  Alabama,  at 
a  dinner  session. 

A.  R.  Ashw'orth.  publisher  of 
the  Columbus  ( Ga. )  Ledger- 
Inquirer.  will  tell  the  Alabama 
editors  about  photo  -  engraving 
methods  used  by  his  news 
papers. 

Rigby  Owen,  publisher  of  the 
Opelousas  t  La. '  Daily  World. 
is  to  talk  on  the  offset  form  of 
lithography  being  used  at  his 
plant. 

Howe  V.  Morgan,  publisher  of 
the  Sparta  'Ill.)  News-Plain 
dealer,  will  tell  how  he  upped 
the  circulation  of  his  weekly 
paper — one  of  the  best  known 
in  the  nation — from  400  to  4.500. 

The  Press  Institute  meetings 
are  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
university's  journalism  depart 
ment  and  the  Extension  Di¬ 
vision. 

Another  feature  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  will  be  the  display  of  self 
justifying  typewriters  and  a 
new  'Vari-type  machine. 

Veteran  Printer 
Featured  in  Ad 

Fred  M.  Nye  Co  of  Ogden. 
Utah,  featured  a  novel  tie-up 
with  the  Ogden  Standard-Ex 
aminer's  veteran  compositor. 
Dexter  B.  Ellis,  when  the  store 
observed  its  50th  anniversary 
with  a  full-page  ad. 

Illustrations  featured  an  Og 
den  street  scene  of  1898  and  old- 
time  fashion  scene,  together 
with  the  handsome  “new  look" 
of  their  present  store — and  also, 
a  picture  feature  of  Edis. 

Ellis  purchased  a  suit  of 
clothes  after  Fred  M.  Nye  in- 
.serted  his  first  ad  in  the  Stan 
dard-Examiner.  A  mere  young 
ster.  Ellis  was  employed  by  the 
Standard  to  clean  and  fill  the 
coal  oil  lamps  of  the  composing 
room. 

The  suit  of  clothes  he  bought 
from  Nye's  was  used,  he  said, 
to  go  to  the  Mergenthaler  fac 
tory  to  learn  Linotypes  as  a 
machinist.  He  recently  pur 
chased  a  new  suit  of  clothes  at 
Nye's.  thus  representing  a  satis 
fled  customer  for  50  years. 

On  Historic  Site 

Furnishings  of  a  historic  San 
Diego  landmark,  the  65-year-old 
Casa  Loma  Hotel,  have  been 
auctioned  off  in  preparation  for 
razing  the  three-story  structure 
to  make  way  for  the  new  block- 
square  plant  of  the  Union-Trib¬ 
une  Publishing  Co.,  publishers 
of  the  Union  and  Tribune-Sun. 


TRAILERS  ON  NEWSPRINT  SHUTTLE 

Every  night,  several  hundred  tons  of  newsprint  are  moved  from  rail  cars  to 
the  plant  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  with  three  trailers  and  one  truck  working 
in  a  shuttle  haul.  While  one  trailer  is  being  loaded,  an  empty  is  brought 
Northwest,  Louis  F.  Otto,  6n-  up.  At  th«  plant,  a  third  trailer  has  been  left  for  unloading. 
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Seeing  Is  Believing 
In  Palestine  Action 

By  Leo  H.  Turner 

United  Press  Stoii  Correspondent 


JERUSALEM — For  a  correspon¬ 
dent  today  in  Palestine,  only 
seeing  is  believing.  Eye-witness 
reporting  is  not  so  much  an  ex¬ 
ploit  as  an  everyday  necessity. 
It's  the  sole  sure  way  of  finding 
out  the  truth  of  things. 

There's  one  occasional  excep¬ 
tion  to  this.  You  can  trust  re¬ 
ports  from  the  Arab  and  Jewish 
sides  when  they  happen  to 
agree.  But  that's  as  rare  as  the 
jackpot  on  a  slot  machine,  and 
no  more  to  be  counted  on. 

The  mandate  government's 
Public  Information  Office  still 
issues  official  statements,  but 
they  are  admittedly  uncertain. 
One  such  announcement  denied 
the  recent  slaughter  at  Dier 
Yesim,  in  contradiction  of  both 
Arab  and  Jewish  reports.  The 
source  of  the  P.I.O.'s  informa¬ 
tion  was  a  member  of  the  Pal¬ 
estine  Police  Force  stationed 
near  the  village,  and  the  state¬ 
ment  was  given  out  without  first 
inquiring  into  his  nationality. 
He  was  Jewish. 

The  opposite  occurred  one  day 
when  I  was  with  Charles  Thet- 
ford,  of  the  P.I.O.,  while  he  was 
talking  over  short-wave  radio 
with  a  policeman,  sitting  in  an 
armored  car  near  Kastel,  just 
recaptured  by  the  Jews. 

"Who  occupies  the  village?" 
Thetford  asked. 

"The  Arabs,  of  course.” 

“By  the  way,  old  man,  what 
nationality  are  you?" 

"Arab.” 

Touring  la  Hazardous 

Whi.e  seeing  for  yourself  is 
the  only  feasible  method  of  re¬ 
porting,  it's  not  the  most  con¬ 
venient  or  comfortable.  The 
British  military,  formally  still 
in  control,  no  longer  provide 
transportation  or  risk  the  lives 
of  their  men  to  escort  corre¬ 
spondents.  If  you  want  to  go 
somewhere,  you  hire  a  taxi,  or 
arrange  to  ride  with  a  group  of 
one  or  the  other  of  the  opposing 
forces. 

After  Kastel  fell,  the  Haganah 
provided  an  armored  car  for  a 
tour  of  inspection  of  what  was 
left  of  it.  The  vehicle,  at  first 
g.ance,  seemed  as  invulnerable 
as  a  rolling  safe-deposit  vault. 
The  windows  were  closed  to 
mere  slits  only  wide  enough  for 
the  guards  inside  to  poke  a  rifle 
through.  Then  you  looked 
through  the  porthole  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  to  the  blur  of  the  level 
road  flowing  beneath,  and 
thought  what  a  splendid  stretch 
of  pavement  it  was  for  an  Arab 
land  mine. 

The  Arabs  travel  more  reck¬ 
lessly.  They  whiz  about  the 
countryside  in  open  cars.  I 
hitched  a  ride  in  one  to  Ramal- 
lah.  The  way  lay  past  the  Jew¬ 
ish  fortress  of  Neva  Ya'aqov. 
The  boys  inside  have  a  way, 
whenever  a  car  is  within  range. 


of  popping  a  shot  over  the  top 
of  it,  just  to  let  you  know 
they're  not  all  out  at  lunch. 
They  gave  us  the  customary  at¬ 
tention.  It  was  harmless  enough, 
but  my  hosts  would  not  ignore 
it.  One  of  the  guards  in  the 
front  seat  shoved  his  rifle  over 
the  side.  Another  in  the  rear 
took  one  of  the  three  grenades 
hung  from  his  belt,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  wind  up. 

“Hey,”  I  said.  "How  about 
holding  it?  Why  start  a  war 
here,  with  me  in  the  middle?” 

"We  don't  want  you  to  think 
we're  afraid,”  one  of  them  an¬ 
swered. 

I  hastened  to  reassure  them. 

"I  don't  think  you're  afraid. 
But  I'm  not  sure  yet  about  my¬ 
self.  So  how  about  getting  us 
out  of  range,  while  I  can  think 
it  over?" 

The  driver  stepped  on  the  gas. 
Nice  guy. 

The  incident  is  characteristic 
of  the  hazards  today.  Most  of 
them  lie  in  getting  to  a  battle 
area.  You  never  know  what 
force  you'll  run  into  on  the  way. 
After  you’re  on  the  scene  where 
the  lines  are  drawn,  at  least  you 
know  which  direction  the  bul¬ 
lets  are  coming  from.  It’s  much 
tidier. 

Need  Not  Hunt  'Shooting' 

Sometimes  you  don’t  have  to 
seek  out  the  shooting.  It  seeks 
you  out.  Machine  gun  bullets 
ripped  through  the  windows  of 
the  pressroom  here  today. 
Correspondents  at  work  on  their 
dispatches  dived  for  cover  as 
chipped  plaster  sprinkled  them, 
but  no  one  was  hurt. 

A  jittery  British  soldier  at  a 
road  block  in  front  of  the 
Public  Information  building  had 
thought  a  Jewish  sniper  had 
fired  at  him.  So  he  sent  a 
warning  shot  over  a  nearby 
Haganan  emplacement. 

Haganah  men  replied  with 
machine  gun  fire.  It  was  aimed 
high.  'You  might  say  too  high. 
Six  bullets  smashed  through  the 
windows  of  the  pressroom. 

As  unpredictable  as  sniping 
are  emotional  outbursts  among 
the  belligerents.  Dave  Boyer, 
Acme  cameraman,  was  taking 
pictures  of  evacuees  pouring  out 
of  Kalonia,  near  Kastel,  as  the 
Haganah  moved  on  the  village. 
Suddenly  an  Arab  mob  crowded 
in  on  him,  shouting,  “Kill  Tru¬ 
man!  Kill  all  Americans!”  Dave 
was  about  to  be  included  when 
an  Arab  official,  passing  by,  res¬ 
cued  him. 

One  casualty  in  Palestine  in¬ 
creasingly  distressing  to  corre¬ 
spondents  is  the  telephone  serv¬ 
ice.  It  had  been  limping  for 
some  time.  Recently  it’s  taken 
to  crutches.  A  thirty-mile  long 
distance  call  requires  anywhere 
from  six  hours  to  two  days. 


Cumming  Goes  Ahead 

MONTGOMERY.  Ala.  —  Rhea 

Cumming,  removed  only  a  few 
years  from  high  school,  is 
classed  by  the 
Montgomery  Ad¬ 
vertiser  as  one 
of  its  top  rank- 
ing  feature 
writers  and  to 
date  she  is  the 
only  woman  on 
the  staff  whose 
articles  have 
been  chosen  for 
the  Sunday  edi- 
t  o  r  i  a  1  feature 
page. 

Miss  Cum¬ 
ming  came  to 
the  Advertiser  in  September, 
1947,  and  her  ability  as  a  writer 
received  early  recognition.  Her 
byline  articles  became  familiar 
to  readers  within  a  few  months, 
and  by  Christmas  she  was  a 
regular  contributor  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  feature  page. 

Her  regular  "beat”  Is  the  post- 
office  and  Federal  offices,  and 
her  nose  for  news  smells  out 
many  a  little  item  that  bright¬ 
ens  the  Advertiser’s  daily  news 
reports. 

Cumming  came  to  the  Adver¬ 
tiser  from  a  weekly,  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  Examiner,  where  she 
authored  a  column,  “Going  and 
Cumming.” 


Cumming 


Cuban  Cable  Filchers 

HA'VANA — Charges  have  been 

made  from  time  to  time  by  the 
press  and  political  opoonents  of 
Cuba’s  Partido  Focialista  Ponu- 
lar  (Communist  Party)  that  the 
Communists  kept  a  close  check 
on  cables,  telephone  calls  and 
letters  of  foreign  newsmen  and 
other  persons  whom  the  Reds 
considered  worth  watching. 

Evidence  that  they  got  hold 
of  at  least  one  cable  sent  from 
Havana  to  a  United  States  pub¬ 
lication  came  a  few  days  ago. 

In  answer  to  a  query,  Henry 
Wallace,  correspondent  for 
Time  and  Life,  filed  a  cable  de¬ 
tailing  plans  here  for  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  United  States  Congress  .Tomt 
Resolution  stating  that  Cuba 
should  be  free.  Also,  the  cable 
contained  comment  on  Cuban- 
American  relations. 

Time  decided  to  by-pass  the 
story  after  gathering  from  the 
cable  that,  as  Cuba  doesn’t  ob¬ 
serve  the  date,  there  was  no 
story  in  it  or  newspeg  for  a 
piece  on  relations  between  the 
two  countries. 

Two  davs  after  the  cable  was 
filed  Wallace  was  talking  to 
Bias  Roca,  secretary  general  of 
the  Communist  party  here  and 
member  of  Congress.  During 
the  course  of  the  conversation. 
Roca  remarked:  “The  cable  you 
sent  the  other  day  didn’t  give 
your  embassy  enough  credit  for 
trying  to  get  some  sort  of  cele¬ 
bration  started  here  in  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  Joint  Resolution. 
Norweb  (U.  S.  Ambassador  R. 
Henry  Norweb)  did  what  he 
could,  but.  naturally,  it’s  an 
American,  or  Yankee  holiday, 
not  Cuban.”  Roca  then  told  Wal¬ 
lace  in  detail  the  content  of 
Wallace’s  cable  to  Time. 

Asked  how  he  knew  about 
the  cable,  the  affable  Commun¬ 
ist  chief  remarked  jokingly: 


“Your  embassy  told  me;  Nor 
web  and  I  are  great  friends.” 
He  then  asked  Wallace:  “How 
much  do  the  G-Men  pay  you  for 
spying  on  us  ( the  Communists) 
and  the  Embassy?”  For  more 
than  a  year  the  Communist 
leader  has  insisted,  always  in 
good  humor,  that  Wallace  b* 
longs  to  the  FBI. 

After  the  interview,  Wallace 
called  the  cable  company  and 
asked  if  thev  had  any  idea 
where  the  leak  might  be.  TTiey 
had  none.  Then,  the  following 
dav.  the  text  of  the  cable,  trans 
lated  into  Snanish.  appeared  on 
Page  1  of  Hoy.  the  Communist 
naoer.  under  the  head  “Spies 
but  not  Journalists.” 

The  story  accompanying  the 
cable  text  said  that  from  time 
to  time  the  paper  had  charged 
that  foreign  newsmen  here  were 
also  spies  and  members  of  the 
“G-Men.”  It  added,  ‘‘here  is  the 
proof  in  the  following  note  sent 
by  Wallace  to  his  paper  and 
superiors  in  Washington.” 

Following  the  text  of  the 
cable  was  another  comment, 
whioh  included:  “Correspondent 
Wallace — who  is  also  a  spy- 
shows  his  position  as  a  G-Man 
in  use  of  the  Gestaoo  practice 
in  his  spying  on  Norweb,  the 
American  ambassador.  Note  his 
reference  to  ‘see  my  537.’  which 
is  a  code  number.”  (The  so 
called  Gestapo  code  number  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  previous  dispatch  to 
Time  on  a  sugar  quota  law 
amendment.  For  purposes  of 
references,  all  cables  and  mail 
ers  carry  a  number.) 

The  comment  also  said  that 
after  Wallace’s  report  went  in. 
Cuban  papers  following  the 
“Yankee  imperialist  line”  imme 
diatelv  began  a  series  of  stories 
extolling  the  virtues  of  the  Joint 
Resolution  and  relating  preoara 
tions  for  celebrating  it  here 
They  got  orders  from  the  U.  S. 
Embassy,  the  Communist  organ 
declared. 

Only  one  major  error  ap 
peared  in  the  handling  of  the 
cable.  Hoy  said  the  dispatch  was 
to  the  New  York  Times.  The 
error  occurred,  apparently,  be 
cause  the  cable  was  addressed 
simply  ‘‘Time,  New  York”  and 
the  translator  figured  that  must 
be  New  York  Times.  Wallace 
called  on  the  news  editor  of 
Hoy,  requesting  that  the  matter 
of  “Time”  and  “New  York 
Times”  be  straightened  out. 
The  newsman  said  he  would 
run  a  box  the  following  day  cor 
recting  the  error,  but  nothing 
more  appeared. 

After  the  article  appeared. 
Wallace  wrote  a  letter  to  Party 
Chief  Roca  suggesting  that  in 
the  future  he  send  a  reporter 
around  to  Wallace’s  office  in  the 
Hotel  Nacional  to  pick  up  copies 
of  all  dispatches  to  saye  himself 
the  trouble  of  having  them 
filched  from  the  cable  office. 

■ 

Campus  Babies  Pay 

Bloomington,  Ind.  —  Where 
once  a  baby  was  almost  an  odd 
ity  on  the  Indiana  University 
campus,  there  are  now  nearly 
600  youngsters,  with  the  result 
that  the  Indiana  Daily  Student 
recently  published  a  baby  sec 
tion,  replete  with  pictures  and 
advertising,  tieing  with  National 
Baby  Week. 
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U.S.  Is  Student  Body 
In  GE’s  ‘Economics  I 


general  electric  CO.  is 

satisfied  that  Americans  are 
eager  to  learn  elementary  eco¬ 
nomics.  They  want  the  truth, 
says  GE,  and  will  accept  it 
when  it  meets  them  face  to  face. 
The  company  has  evidence,  it 
believes,  to  prove  it. 

A  year  ago,  GE  embarked  on 
a  public  relations  program 
among  its  197,000  employes  and 
the  population  in  its  plant  cities. 
It  undertook  to  discuss  with 
them  economic  "fairy  tales”  in 
general;  the  question  of  wages 
and  profits;  saving  and  produc¬ 
tion  as  enemies  of  inflation,  etc. 

The  "lessons  ’  appeared  reg¬ 
ularly  in  “Works  News,”  the 
company's  house  organ,  and  in 
the  form  of  full-page  newspaper 
ads  in  the  cities  where  GE  does 
its  research  and  makes  its  prod¬ 
ucts. 

'Truth  vs.  Propaganda' 

The  results,  according  to  opin¬ 
ion  and  readership  surveys, 
were  exceptional.  The  more  so 
because  the  ads  are  not  ideal 
samples  of  succinctness,  sim¬ 
plicity  and  reader  appeal,  in 
the  belief  of  Lemuel  R.  Boul- 
ware,  who  writes  them.  Mr. 
Boulware,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  employe  relations, 
says  he  is  not  trying  to  set 
up  a  model  for  copywriting. 
“We  simply  hope  the  results  of 
our  efforts  to  substitute  truth 
for  vicious  propaganda  will 
bring  some  restoration  of  the 
good  name  of  General  Electric 
management  in  particular  and 
of  good  management  in  gen¬ 
eral.” 

The  name  of  GE  has  fared 
well  thus  far  in  the  experiment. 
Among  its  employes,  two  mes¬ 
sages  on  food  facts  were  seen 
by  59%;  43%  read  more  than 
half  of  each  message;  25%  were 
not  entirely  in  agreement  with 
them;  only  5%  regarded  them 
unfavorably,  and  86%  said  they 
would  like  to  see  more  such 
messages. 

A  piece  on  GE's  program  of 
“making  jobs  better,”  was  also 
well  received.  Interviewed  10 
days  after  it  appeared,  56%  said 
they  recalled  seeing  it;  36%  re¬ 
membered  one  or  more  of  nine 
points  in  the  statement:  67% 
were  favorably  impressed;  20% 
were  noncommittal,  and  13% 
said  something  critical. 

Seen  by  61% 

Among  the  general  population 
in  plant  cities,  the  reaction  was 
abo  better  than  might  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected.  An  ad  on 
mflation  in  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Post-Standard,  Sunday,  Feb.  15, 
was  recalled  by  61%  of  the 
readers — a  higher  tally  than  the 
figures  for  most  of  the  retail 
ads  in  the  issue.  More  signifi¬ 
cant,  •perhaps,  is  the  fact  that 
among  those  who  read  it,  86.9% 
think  such  ads  are  “honest”  and 
“believable.” 

The  test,  however,  was  how 
well  such  advertising  would  go 
outside  GE’s  own  bailiwick. 
Believing  this  was  a  job  for  all 
of  industry  and  not  just  a  single 
company,  Mr.  Boulware  readily 


accepted  the  offer  of  a  news¬ 
paper  publisher  to  borrow  the 
ads  for  sponsorship  by  local 
businessmen  and  industrialists. 

A  series  of  four  were  run  in 
the  Donald  W.  Reynolds  news¬ 
papers  in  Bartlesville  and  Ok¬ 
mulgee.  Okla.,  and  Fort  Smith, 
Ark.  (E&P,  Jan.  3,  p.  28).  They 
were  mats  of  the  GE  ads  but 
without  GE’s  logotype.  The  sig¬ 
nature  “American  Business” 
was  substituted. 

For  the  opinion  survey,  only 
the  readers  of  the  Fort  Smith 
Southwest  Times  Record  were 
questioned.  The  results,  it  ap¬ 
pears.  justify  Mr.  Boulware's 
belief  that  GE’s  ads  can  be  used 
successfully  by  any  newspaper 
or  advertiser  in  any  city. 

70%  Recall 

In  Fort  Smith,  it  was  found 
that  70%  of  the  newspaper's 
regular  readers  recalled  seeing 
one  or  more  of  the  four  ads, 
and  half  read  some  or  most  of 
the  text.  Those  recalling  it  had 
a  “fair  grasp  of  what  it  said,” 
according  to  the  research  re¬ 
port,  and  most  of  the  readers 
“reacted  favorably.” 

As  for  understandability  of 
the  ads,  the  point  of  doubt  in 
any  discussion  of  economics,  vir¬ 
tually  everyone  (96%)  who  was 
shown  them  was  able  to  quote 
one  or  more  of  the  ideas  they 
contained.  The  research  com¬ 
pany  pointed  out  that  “don’t 
know”  answers  on  this  type  of 
question — for  ads  in  general — 
often  run  to  20%. 

Also  among  the  Fort  Smith 
readers,  59%  reacted  favorably 
to  the  ads,  28%  were  neutral 
or  had  no  opinion,  and  13% 
were  inclined  to  regard  them 
unfavorably.  More  than  half 
of  the  latter,  however,  objected 
to  the  “too  long”  and  “uninter¬ 
esting”  nature  of  the  ad;  only 
a  handful  criticized  the  ideas 
and  motives  of  the  advertiser. 

Regarded  as  surprising  was 
the  reaction  to  the  signature 
“American  Business.”  Only  11% 
objected  to  the  anonymity;  82% 
had  no  objections,  although  most 
of  them  had  no  definite  opin¬ 
ions  on  what  or  who  the  signa¬ 
ture  represented. 

Most  significant  to  GE,  and 
one  of  the  reasons  the  company 
is  prepared  to  provide  mats  to 
all  takers,  was  the  answer  of 
64%  who  “would  like  to  see 
more.”  In  a  variety  of  ways, 
they  said  “People  need  such  in¬ 
formation — it  makes  them  stop 
and  think.” 

■ 

Heads  Press  Club 

Washington  —  Dorothy  Wil¬ 
liams,  United  Press  staff  corres¬ 
pondent,  was  nominated  with¬ 
out  opposition  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Women’s  National  Press 
Club.  She  will  succeed  Ruth 
Cowan  of  the  Associated  Press. 
■ 

For  Mother's  Day 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  The  Dallas 
Times  Herald  printed  a  14-page 
Mother’s  Day  supplement  in  the 
Sunday  edition  of  May  2. 


Dailies  Grouped 
By  Circulation 

An  analysis  of  U.  S.  daily 
newspapers,  by  circulation 
groups,  listed  in  the  1948  Inter¬ 
national  Year  Book  Number  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  shows: 


A.  Up  to  15,000  Circ . 1,210 

B.  15,000  to  25,000  .  192 

C.  25,000  to  50,000  .  159 

D.  Over  50,000  .  208 


Total  .  1,769 


Using  station  data  in  the  Year 
Book,  a  further  analysis  shows 
18%  of  the  A  group  have  radio 
affiliation:  51%  in  the  B  group, 
53%  in  the  C  group  and  59%  in 
the  D  group. 

'System'  Ads 
Due  to  Start 
In  the  Fall 

First  advertising  in  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council’s  “American 
Economic  System”  camnaign  is 
not  likely  to  appear  before  next 
fall.  Information  to  this  effect 
was  disclosed  this  week  at  the 
fir.'Jt  meeting  of  the  Council’s 
new  Industries  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee 

Stuart  Peabody  of  the  Borden 
Co.,  coordinator  of  the  project, 
presented  a  plan  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  including  the  outline  of 
an  advertising  schedule  using  all 
media.  The  consensus  of  par¬ 
ticipants  in  the  meeting  was  that 
the  camnaign  should  not  be 
started  until  enough  support  was 
available  to  carry  it  full  tilt  for 
at  least  a  year.  ’This  would  prob¬ 
ably  necessitate  holdmg  it  up 
until  October  or  November. 
’There  is.  however,  a  “possibility 
of  beating  this  date,”  it  was 
stated. 

Charles  G.  Mortimer  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods.  Council  chairman, 
commented:  “Unlike  other  cam¬ 
paigns  which  have  a  natural  af¬ 
finity  for  various  advertisers, 
such  as  ‘Stop  Accidents’  for  in¬ 
surance  companies,  this  cam¬ 
paign  is  broad  and  general.  It 
requires  specific  planning  for  ef¬ 
fective  sponsorship.” 

Primary  purpose  of  the  com¬ 
mittee'  meeting  was  to  discuss 
ways  of  promoting  the  Council's 
drive  for  annual  funds  of  $650,- 
000. 

Enlistment  of  committee  mem¬ 
bers  is  continuing,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced.  It  now  numbers  33 
business  and  industry  leaders  in 
its  ranks.  Chairman  is  Charles 
E.  Wilson,  president  of  General 
Electric  Co. 

Committee  receipts  to  date 
total  $85,000,  according  to  first 
returns.  A  ceiling  of  $10,000 
has  been  established  for  contri¬ 
butions,  Mr.  Wilson  said. 

■ 

Champion's  Chore 

Canton,  O. — Kim  Calvin,  new 
champion  of  the  Canton  Reposi¬ 
tory  tri-country  district  spelling 
bee,  proved  to  his  own  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  hard  work  makes 
champions.  In  preparing  for  the 
contest,  Kim,  with  the  help  of 
his  mother,  thoroughly  checked 
seven  daily  newspapers  for  10 
weeks,  including  Sundays. 


Cloy  Tells  Press 
To  Hammer  at 
Official  Secrecy 

By  Jack  Meehan 
United  Press  Staff 
Correspondent 

Fr-^nkfurt — Gen.  Lucius  D. 
Clay,  U.S.  Military  Governor, 
recently  gave  German  newsmen 
an  example  of  how  the  press 
works  in  a  democracy. 

He  told  German  reporters, 
who  had  complained  that  Ger¬ 
man  ofificia.s  did  not  release 
news,  that  they  should  tell  their 
readers  about  these  officials. 

He  said  they  should  do  it  the 
way  the  U.S.  press  reported  a 
directive,  written  by  one  of 
Clay’s  American  subordinates, 
which,  U.S.  corespondents 
thought,  threatened  freedom  of 
the  press. 

At  a  combined  German-Amer- 
ican  press  conference,  U.S.  cor¬ 
respondents  told  Clay  they  did 
not  like  the  new  directive.  It 
stated  that  officers  could  with¬ 
hold  news  “not  in  the  public 
interest.” 

Clay  said  the  directive  had 
been  written  incorrectly  by  a 
subordinate,  and  added  that  he 
wanted  no  censorship  in  his 
command. 

German  reporters  then  asked 
if  it  was  right  for  German  offi¬ 
cials  to  refuse  to  talk  person- 
a.ly  to  the  press. 

Clay  said  he  did  not  think 
it  was. 

“If  you  have  a  public  official 
who  is  withholding  information 
the  public  should  have,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  you  should  be 
able  to  convince  the  electorate 
they  need  a  new  public  official,’’ 
the  four-star  general  remarked. 

He  related  "to  the  Germans 
what  happened  to  his  own  com¬ 
mand  which  bosses  them: 

“I  can  give  as  an  example  the 
very  heL  that  has  been  raised 
about  a  very  simple  order  we 
published  which  had  no  restric¬ 
tive  intent.  And  we  have  to' 
agree  with  the  press  on  the 
issue.  That  isn’t  because  the 
press  runs  our  office.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  no  public  official  in  Amer¬ 
ica  can  possibly  survive  who 
isn’t  willing  to  give  public  in¬ 
formation  to  the  pubic  press. 
It  is  up  to  you  to  establish  that 
condition  in  Germany.  Because 
when  you  do  that  you  will  have- 
a  democracy  that  is  unassail¬ 
able.” 

German  reporters,  according 
to  U.S.  information  officers,  have 
generally  been  reluctant  to  at¬ 
tack  German  officials,  and  these 
have  not  yet  accept^  German 
reporters  the  way  reporters  are- 
accepted  in  America. 

“It  seems  to  me,”  Clay  said  on 
this  score,  “the  answer  is  in 
your  hands  to  hammer  and  ham¬ 
mer  and  hammer  again  at  the 
person  who  does  withhold  pub¬ 
lic  information.  If  you  haven’t 
got  the  German  people  on  your 
side,  if  you  don’t  get  them  on 
your  side,  you  will  never  have 
the  real  power  of  the  press  es¬ 
tablished.” 

This  week,  the  British  authori¬ 
ties  gave  newsmen  in  their  zone 
the  privilege  of  talking  directly 
with  officia.s.  without  clearance 
through  public  relations  officers. 
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Walter  Named 
Chronicle  Editor 
In  Houston 


Houston,  Tex. — Appointment 
of  M.  E.  Walter  as  editor  of  the 
Chronicle  was  announced  by 
Jesse  H.  Jones, 
president  of  the 
company. 

He  fills  the 
vacancy  caused 
by  the  recent 
death  of  George 
W.  Cottingheim. 

Other  execu¬ 
tive  positions  in 
the  editorial 
department  an¬ 
nounced  at  the 
same  time 

Walter  ^ere: 

Don  H.  Hin- 
ga,  managing  editor;  R.  J.  Watts, 
city  editor,  and  J.  R.  Hopper, 
news  editor. 


John  T.  Jones,  Jr.,  was  named 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
company. 


Walter’s  newspaper  career  be¬ 
gan  in  1919  when  he  became  a 
reporter  and  later  city  editor 
of  the  Houston  Post.  He  joined 
the  Chronicle  staff  in  1922,  serv¬ 
ing  as  reporter,  city  editor  and 
managing  editor. 

Walter  is  a  graduate  of  Notre 
Dame  University,  holding  de¬ 
grees  in  philosophy  and  law. 

During  World  War  I  he  was 
a  lieutenant  in  the  36th  Divi¬ 
sion  and  received  the  Croix  de 
Guerre.  He  was  captured  by  the 
Germans  and  spent  six  weeks 
in  a  prison  camp  before  escap¬ 
ing. 

Hinga  began  his  newspaper 
career  in  Elallas  with  the  United 
Press,  and  held  the  position  of 
staff  correspondent  and  bureau 
manager  in  Houston,  Atlanta 
and  St.  Louis.  Returning  to 
Texas  in  1924,  he  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Houston  Press, 
Houston  Post,  and  spent  a  year 
with  the  Hearst  service  on  the 
Fort  Worth  Record. 

He  joined  the  Chronicle  staff 
in  1926,  becoming  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  and  news  editor  before  his 
promotion  to  the  managing  edi¬ 
torship. 

Watts  attended  Sam  Houston 
State  Teachers  College  at  Hunts¬ 
ville  and  the  University  of 
Texas.  He  entered  the  news¬ 
paper  field  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Houston  Press  22  years  ago, 
joining  the  Chronicle  staff  in 


1927. 

Hopper,  news  editor,  became 
interested  in  newspaper  work 
in  the  early  1920's  while  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Clerks  and  established 
the  Railroad  World  which  he 
published  for  several  years. 

He  joined  the  Chronicle  staff 
in  1926  after  studying  journal¬ 
ism  in  the  Houston  Central 
High  School  taught  by  the  late 
Eugene  Millis,  at  that  time  chief 
editorial  writer  for  the  Chron¬ 
icle.  He  became  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  in  1945. 

John  Jones’  debut  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  came  while  he 
was  still  a  student  in  the  Hous¬ 
ton  public  schools.  He  was  first 
employed  as  a  cub  reporter  by 
the  Chronicle  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1935. 

He  continued  as  a  reporter 


Hinga 


Watts 


Hopper  Jones 

and  apprentice  photographer 
during  the  summer  months 
while  attending  the  University 
of  Texas. 

Jones  was  discharged  from 
the  army  as  a  captain  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1946. 


$13s000  Prizes 
Given  in  Texas 
Soil  Contest 

Fort  Worth.  Tex. — The  third 
annual  Save  the  Soil  and  Save 
Texas  campaign,  conducted  by 
the  Scripps  Howard  newspapers 
of  the  state,  had  its  climax  at  a 
banquet  May  1,  with  announce¬ 
ment  of  state  and  regional  win¬ 
ners  of  $13,000  in  prizes. 

Walter  Humphrey,  editor  of 
the  Press,  presented  awards  in 
the.se  classes:  Conservation  dis¬ 
trict,  conservation  group,  out¬ 
standing  farmer,  outstanding  job 
of  reclaiming  farm,  outstanding 
unselfish  service,  essay,  forestry, 
best  daily  newspaper  editorial 
and  best  weekly  newspaper  edi¬ 
torial. 

Other  prizes  are  awarded  in 
five  regions. 

The  prize  for  the  best  daily 
editorial  went  to  Harry  Prov¬ 
ence.  managing  editor  of  Waco 
News  Tribune,  and  for  the  best 
weekly  to  Robert  I.  Bray  of  the 
Brady  Herald.  Each  received 
$100. 

Funds  for  prizes  were  donated 
by  23  Texas  business  firms. 

The  conservation  campaign 
was  inaugurated  by  the  Fort 
Worth  Press  on  a  regional  basis 
in  1946  and  extended  to  a  state¬ 
wide  basis  last  year. 

This  year  the  other  Scrlpps- 
Howard  newspapers  in  Texas, 
the  Houston  Press  and  El  Paso 
Herald-Post,  joined  in  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

Bill  Durham,  regional  editor 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Press,  directed 
the  conservation  activities. 


Thieves  Set  Fire 

Lemmon.  S.  D. — Thieves  broke 
into  the  Lemmon  Tribune  plant 
at  night  recently,  damaged  the 
safe  and  apparently  set  fire  to 
the  building. 


Journal  Issues 
25th  Analysis 
For  Milwaukee 

The  1948  Silver  Anniver.sary 
edition  of  the  Milwaukee  fWis, ) 
JournaVs  Consumer  Analysis 
made  its  bow  this  week  before 
advertisers  and  agencv  men  in 
major  cities,  including  New 
York,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia. 

Special  luncheon  meetings  are 
being  conducted  in  several  cities 
by  the  Journal’s  advertising 
staff  under  the  direction  of  Ar¬ 
thur  Hall,  manager  of  general 
advertising.  A  unique  feature 
of  each  meeting  is  the  “three 
dimensional”  slide  presentation 
in  full  color  of  the  book  and  its 
methods,  and  market  trends  of 
products  over  a  25-year  period. 

The  presentation  has  been  ac¬ 
claimed  as  a  departure  from  the 
customary  type  of  show.  It  was 
originated  by  the  Journal’s  pro¬ 
motion  department  and  pro¬ 
duced  in  its  entirety  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal  plant. 

The  Journal’s  268-page  volume 
is  the  oldest  continuous  con¬ 
sumer  survey  in  America. 
Eleven  other  newspapers  have 
now  adopted  the  Consumer 
Analysis  method,  and  confer  an¬ 
nually  with  the  Journal  on  sub¬ 
ject  matter  to  be  covered. 

The  1948  edition  shows  trends 
in  popularity  of  various  types  of 
merchandise  and  services,  popu¬ 
larity  standings  of  individual 
brands  and  store  distribution  of 
many  brands.  Data  was  gathered 
since  January  1  of  this  year.  As 
in  other  annual  editions,  the  fig¬ 
ures  are  compared  with  previous 
years. 

The  silver  anniversary  edition 
contains  colored  charts  that  trace 
the  rise  and  fall  of  leading 
brands  of  merchandise  since  the 
first  Consumer  Analysis  was 
made  in  1922. 

172  Subjects 

There  are  172  subjects  in  this 
year’s  Analysis,  including  foods, 
soaps,  beverages,  toiletries,  smok¬ 
ing  habits  of  men  and  women, 
automobiles  and  accessories, 
home  appliances,  foundation 
garments,  vacationing  habits, 
books,  beauty  shop  patronage, 
bank  accounts  and  others. 

Strong  confirmation  of  chain 
store  trends  across  the  country 
is  shown  in  the  food  section. 
Preference  for  self-service  when 
shopping  for  foodstuffs  continues 
to  rise  and  Friday  retains  the 
lead  as  a  favorite  shopping  day 
although  losing  some  popularity 
to  Saturday. 

■ 

Switches  Tabulated 
In  Pittsburgh  Survey 

The  seventh  edition  of  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph’s  quarterly  consumer 
brand  inventory  was  published 
this  week.  A  new  feature  of 
the  report  is  a  cross-tabulation 
for  each  of  the  12  leading  brands 
to  show  loyalty  and  switching. 

All  brand  data  is  shown  in 
graphic  and  tabular  form  in 
percentages  of  homes  stocking 
for  the  December  to  February 
period  and  the  four  preceding 
quarters. 


Sales  A-scent 

San  Francisco  homes  "never 
smelled  finer"  than  they  did 
one  day  last  week,  according 
to  Walter  D.  Barkdull,  retail 
advertising  manager  oi  the 
San  Francisco  News.  The 
odoriferous  nature  oi  the  case 
was  the  result  oi  o  iull-page 
ad  by  The  Emporium  depart¬ 
ment  store.  The  ad  pitch  and 
the  ink  were  saturated  with 
Black  Magic  perfume.  In  a 
letter  to  the  manufocturer, 
Bombi,  Inc.,  New  York,  who 
cooked  up  the  idea  with  The 
Emporium,  Mr.  Barkdull  re¬ 
ported  ’’complete  succeu," 
with  sales  soaring. 


Guild  Wins  Out 
Over  First  Move 
To  De-Certify  It 

The  Newspaper  Guild  of  the 
Twin  Cities  has  won  an  election 
as  bargaining  agent  for  editorial 
employes  of  the  Mankatto 
(Minn.)  Free  Press,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Sam  Eu¬ 
banks.  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild. 

The  election  had  been  ordered 
hv  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  in  the  first  de  certification 
proceeding  initiated  against  the 
guild  under  the  Taft  Hartley 
Act.  An  individual  was  the  pe¬ 
titioner. 

In  its  decision,  the  NLRB 
struck  down  a  contention  of  the 
Twin  Cities  guild  brief  that  edi¬ 
torial  department  employes  were 
"professionals.”  Eubanks  told 
E  &  P  this  argument  had  been 
made  by  a  local  attorney  with¬ 
out  the  knowledge  of  ANG  of¬ 
ficials. 

The  NLRB.  Eubanks  noted, 
sustained  the  ANG’s  position  in 
holding  that  the  editorial  em¬ 
ployes  do  not  fall  within  the 
meaning  of  a  “professional”  as 
defined  by  the  'T-H  Law. 

"There  is  no  evidence.”  the 
NLRB  ruled,  “that  any  of  these 
employes  perform  work  that  re¬ 
quires  knowledge  of  an  ad¬ 
vanced  type,  in  a  field  of  learn¬ 
ing  customarily  acquired  by  a 
course  of  specialized  intellectual 
instruction  in  an  institution  of 
higher  learning,  as  distinguished 
from  a  general  academic  educa¬ 
tion.” 


Tabloids  Go  to  5c 

Boston,  Mass. — The  Boston 
American  (E)  and  Boston  Rec¬ 
ord  (M),  both  Hearst  tabloids, 
went  up  to  five  cents  a  copy 
on  Monday.  This  leaves  only 
the  Post  at  three  cents,  and  it 
has  renewed  its  campaign  to 
remind  readers  it  does  not 
plan  to  increase  its  price. 
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Let's  Try  to 
Stop  Rising  Costs 


IN  AN  ENDEAVOR  to  aid  in  halting  further  ad¬ 
vances  in  living  costs,  U.  S.  Steel  decreased 
certain  steel  prices  on  May  1,  1948,  to  the 
extent  of  $25,000,000  annually,  these  price 
reductions  being  applicable  so  far  as  possible 
to  steel  products  related  to  the  cost  of  living. 

Announcement  of  these  price  reductions 
was  made  on  April  22,  1948,  concurrently 
with  the  denial  by  U.  S.  Steel  of  the  request 
of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America  (CIO) 
for  a  "substantial  wage  increase.” 

United  States  Steel  beUeves  that  costs  and 
prices  in  general  are  too  high  for  the  good  of 
the  nation.  It  shares  the  firm  conviction  that 
American  industry  and  labor  should  coopera¬ 
tively  do  everything  in  their  power  to  avoid 
further  increases  in  costs,  which,  if  permitted 
to  occur,  must  result  in  higher  prices  for 
almost  everything  we  buy.  Certainly  the  best 
interests  of  all  of  our  people  will  not  be  served 
by  a  further  lowering  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar. 

We  are  hopeful  that  our  action  in  reducing 
the  prices  of  a  number  of  steel  products  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  cost  of  living  may  have  a 
beneficial  effect  throughout  the  nation  and 
may  be  helpful  in  bringing  about  an  early 
stabilization  or  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living. 
If  this  should  prove  to  be  the  outcome,  every¬ 
one  in  this  country  will  benefit.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  costs  should  continue  to  advance, 
then  in  fairness  to  our  employees  and  to  our 


stockholders  we  will  have  to  consider  at  some 
later  date  the  adequacy  of  both  wages  and 
steel  prices  under  then-existing  conditions. 

Our  answer  to  the  Union  was  that  the 
granting  of  its  request  for  a  "substantial 
wage  increase”  will  not  in  the  long  run  bring 
benefit  to  anyone,  as  it  wiU  lead  to  similar 
substantial  wage  increases  in  other  industries 
and  to  higher  prices  generally.  Such  a  wage 
increase  would  make  necessary  a  general 
advEmce  in  our  steel  prices.  We  are  vmwilling 
so  to  increase  steel  prices  at  this  time,  as  we 
believe  this  would  be  contrary  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  nation. 

The  Union’s  demand  for  a  "su|>stantial 
wage  increase”  was  based  on  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living.  The  index  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
records  an  increase  of  67.2%  in  the  cost  of 
living  between  1940  and  February,  1948. 
During  that  same  period,  average  streiight- 
time  hourly  earnings  of  our  steel  workers 
rose  73.3%;  their  average  actual  hourly 
earnings  advanced  81.3%  and  their  average 
actual  weekly  earnings  advanced  91.7%. 
These  advances  are  substantially  in  excess  of 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  during  that 
period. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  halt  in  the  surge  of  rising 
costs,  there  must  be  full  and  effective  coopera¬ 
tion  to  this  end  on  the  part  of  every  segment 
of  our  economy. 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL 
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MacDougall  Lashes 
Press  on  War  Hysteria 


By  J,  Harley  Murray 

BOULDER,  Colo.  —  A  newspa¬ 
perman  turned  journalism 
professor,  Curtis  D.  MacDougall 
of  Chicago,  told  editors  and  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado's  1948  Newspaper  Week 
that  “a  large  section  of  the 
press  is  aiding  and  abetting  anti¬ 
democratic  hysteria.” 

MacDougall,  one  of  two  fea¬ 
tured  speakers  at  the  two-day 
meeting,  surprised  the  visiting 
editors  with  his  charge  that  the 
American  press  “as  a  whole  is 
not  helping  us  to  find  a  peaceful 
way  out  of  the  present  tense 
international  situation.” 

“Instead,”  he  asserted,  “the 
majority  of  American  news¬ 
papers  and  radio  commentators 
are  in  the  vanguard  of  those 
who  are  rapidly  convincing  a 
majority  of  the  American  people 
that  war  is  the  only  solution.” 

Edi'ors  Make  Reply 

The  editors  who  heard  the 
professor  from  Northwestern 
University's  Medid  School  were 
sharply  critical  of  his  state¬ 
ments.  They  noted  that  for  the 
first  half  of  his  talk  at  the  con¬ 
ference  celebrating  the  25th  an¬ 
niversary  of  establishment  of  a 
journalism  major  at  Colorado 
University  he  praised  journal¬ 
ism  schools  for  raising  the 
caliber  of  reporters  and  editors. 

Then,  he  delivered  a  slashing 
attack  on  how  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  news  is  being  han¬ 
dled. 

“This,”  said  one  editor,  “im¬ 
plies  a  serious  criticism  of  those 
journalism  schools  he  praised 
so  highly  if  his  charges  have 
any  base.’* 

One  group  of  delegates  in¬ 
formally  proposed  that  all  jour¬ 
nalism  teachers  be  requir^  to 
alternate  three  years  of  teach¬ 
ing  with  three  years  of  news¬ 
paper  work,  “so  that  practical 
knowledge  will  go  with  their 
theories.” 

MacDougall,  before  joining 
the  Northwestern  faculty,  was 
with  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star- 
Times,  the  Chicago  bureau  of 
the  United  Press,  was  editor  of 
the  Evanston  (Ill.)  Daily  News- 
Index  from  1934  to  1937,  and 
was  an  editorial  writer  for  the 
Chicago  Sun.  He  is  the  author 
of  four  journalism  school  text¬ 
books,  and  a  popular  book, 
“Hoaxes.”  His  civic  activities 
have  included  the  presidency  of 
the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Journalism,  and 
chairman  of  the  Illinois  chapter 
of  the  Progressive  Citizens  of 
America. 

Gilmore  Story  'Buried' 

His  contentions  included 
these: 

“Eddy  Gilmore,  head  of  the 
Associated  Press  European  serv¬ 
ice,  wrote  from  Moscow  a  fort¬ 
night  ago  that  there  is  no  com¬ 
parable  war  fever  there  at  all; 
but  his  dispatch  was  printed 
on  inside  pages  if  it  was  used 
at  ail.  If  Gilmore’s  objective 
report  had  been  the  opposite,  it 
would  have  been  streamer  head¬ 


line  news  in  every  paper  sub¬ 
scribing  to  the  AP  report. 

“The  most  frightening  aspect 
of  the  tense  international  situa¬ 
tion  to  me  is  the  extent  to 
which  some  people  want  to  com¬ 
bat  Russian  communism  by  imi¬ 
tating  its  worst  features  here 
at  home.  I  mean,  of  course,  the 
really  frightening  attacks  that 
have  been  made  on  our  civil 
liberties. 

"I  hold  that  the  American 
press  is  falling  down  on  its 
job  lamentably  by  not  combat¬ 
ting  these  anti  democratic  trends 
at  home;  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  large  section  of  the  press 
is  aiding  and  abetting  the  hys¬ 
teria.  I  hold  it  to  be  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  professors  of 
journa.ism  to  point  out  the 
press’  dangerous  deficiencies  in 
this  respect.  We  certainly 
should  not  attempt  to  indoc¬ 
trinate  our  students,  but  we  can 
and  must  make  them  cognizant 
of  the  situation:  the  news  which 
the  press  does  not  print  as  well 
as  analysis  of  what  it  does  use.” 

MacDougall  argued  that  jour¬ 
nalism  students  must  be  made 
aware  of  the  role  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  as  a  social  in¬ 
stitution,  regard  the  newspaper 
with  the  detached  view  of  the 
social  scientist,  to  see  it  as 
would  a  historian  or  anthro¬ 
pologist  in  the  year  3000  or  5000. 

Self-Criticism  Sessions 

Much  of  the  other  sessions  of 
the  second  day’s  meeting  were 
also  taken  up  with  criticism  of 
daily  papers — but  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  type,  that  of  working  editors 
finding  shortcomings  in  their 
own  and  their  fellows’  product. 

Such  was  the  talk  of  Oxie 
Reichler,  editor  of  the  Yonkers 
(N.  Y.)  Herald-Statesman,  at 

the  concluding  dinner  given  by 
the  Denver  Post.  Reichler  list¬ 
ed  many  newspapers  which  are 
doing  what  he  called  good  jobs 
in  interpreting  local  government 
problems. 

“Many  fall  down,”  he  contin¬ 
ued,  “because  they  do  a  hit  and 
miss  job  in  civics.  With  a 
patchwork  presentation  of  news, 
readers  and  taxpayers  become 
confused  instead  of  being  in¬ 
formed.” 

The  Yonkers  editor  said  that 
the  chief  trouble  is  lack  of  con¬ 
sistency  and  failing  to  interpret 
stories  on  local  events  which 
go  back  over  a  period  of 
months. 

The  Denver  Post,  Reichler 
said,  provided  an  excellent  pub¬ 
lic  service  in  its  campaign  for 
a  new  city  charter.  He  de¬ 
clared  : 

“It  solicited  and  published  ex¬ 
pressions  of  all  shades  of  opin¬ 
ion.  Its  booklet  of  reprints  of 
articles  by  staff  members  is  a 
valuable  item  in  the  library  of 
everyone  in  America  interested 
in  good  government.” 

The  fact  that  the  proposed 
charter  was  defeated  in  an  elec¬ 
tion  did  not  lessen  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  work  done  by  the 
Post,  he  added. 


In  his  own  paper,  he  told  of 
issues  with  from  20  to  30  col¬ 
umns  of  news  on  local  council 
developments. 

Earlier,  five  editors  of  Colo¬ 
rado  dailies  talked  of  their  prob¬ 
lems.  Fred  M.  Betz,  of  the 
Lamar  Daily  News,  using  ex- 
amp.es  of  state  publications, 
lashed  at  “a  decay  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  page,”  because  the  editor 
has  let  this  department  slip.  He 
called  for  more  editorializing 
on  local  subjects. 

A1  Burtis,  editor  and  publish¬ 
er  of  the  La  Junta  Tribune- 
Democrat,  disagreed,  and  called 
the  editorial  page,  “dead  as  the 
Dodo.”  Reichler  came  to  the 
defense  of  the  page,  and  cited 
many  letters  received  showing 
that  people  want  opinion. 

City  Editor  Ralph  C.  Taylor 
of  the  Pueblo  Journal,  declared 
a  dog  fight  on  Main  Street  is 
still  important,  but  editors  are 
now  overlooking  such  items. 
He  said  dailies  need  "little  gems 
of  local  news  instead  of  only 
the  landfall  type — the  news  that 
comes  through  routine  coverage 
of  beats.” 

Managing  Editor  Alexis  Mc¬ 
Kinney  of  the  Denver  Post,  said 
a  poiicy  of  sharing  the  daily 
news  report  with  other  papers 
in  the  state  is  the  only  one  that 
pays.  He  regretted  the  policy 
of  some  dailies  in  holding  back 
such  stories  as  murders  from 
the  Associated  Press  until  after 
publication. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  Mc¬ 
Kinney  said  he  did  not  believe 
the  sharing  of  news  should  ex¬ 
tend  to  radio,  especially  where 
the  broadcast  goes  out  hours 
ahead  of  press  time. 

Special  Recognition 

On  the  subject  of  question¬ 
able  advertising,  Ray  Lanyon, 
editor  of  the  Longmont  Times- 
Call,  called  for  a  drive  through 
local  chambers  of  commerce 
and  other  groups  against  “na¬ 
tional  ad  sharks.”  These,  he 
explained,  are  high-pressure 
men  who  move  into  town,  buy 
wholesale  space  for  baby  con¬ 
tests  or  for  simple  re-sale  and 
profit  off  local  merchants. 

Special  recognition  awards 
went  to  the  Boulder  Daily  Cam¬ 
era  for  community  service  and 
to  the  Monte  Vista  Journal  for 
typographical  excellence.  In¬ 
dividual  awards  went  to  two 
weekly  editors — Maurice  Leck- 
enby,  former  state  house  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Denver  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  as  an  “out¬ 
standing  editor  of  Colorado.” 
He  is  in  charge  of  the  Steam¬ 
boat  Springs  Pilot.  Cited  as  an 
outstanding  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Co  orado’s  jour¬ 
nalism  school  was  Houston  War¬ 
ing,  editor  of  the  Littleton  Inde¬ 
pendent  and  a  former  Nieman 
Fellow. 
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Prof.  Crosman 
Dies  During 
School  Jubilee 

Boulder,  Colo. — Prof.  Ralph  L 
Crosman,  director  of  the  Uni. 
versity  of  Colorado  school  of 
journalism  and  founder  of  thj 
university’s  department  of  jom. 
nalism  25  vears  ago,  died  at  his 
home  in  Boulder  just  one  day 
after  the  silver  anniversary  celt 
bration 

Mr.  Crosman,  who  had  been  H 
several  weeks,  was  believed  on 
the  road  to  recovery  after  i 
minor  operation.  A  blood  clot 
on  the  lung  suffered  in  an  attad 
of  pleurisy  was  blamed. 

The  school  director  was  un 
able  to  attend  the  17th  annual 
Newspaper  Week,  celebratini 
the  25th  year  of  the  establidi 
ment  of  a  journalism  major  at 
the  University,  but  he  addressed 
the  closing  banquet  via  radio 
hookup  from  his  bed. 

Mr.  Crosman  attended  Colo¬ 
rado  A.  &  M.  college  but  1^ 
school  before  obtaining  a  degree! 
Later  he  received  an  honoraiy 
degree  from  the  Fort  Collins 
school.  He  worked  as  city  editor 
on  the  old  Fort  Collins  Exprt» 
Courier. 

He  won  national  recognition 
in  recent  years  with  his  verbal 
clashes  with  leading  newspaper 
editors,  and  was  always  a  stronj 
advocate  of  the  crusading  type 
of  nev'spaper.  He  believed  that 
journalism  schools  should  criti¬ 
cize  dailies,  as  well  as  use  then 
in  instruction. 
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What 
will  they 
think  of  next? 


Irs  an  old  story  .  .  .  but  perhaps  you’ve  forgotten  it. 


Remember — the  man  who  walked  into  the  garden  and  saw 
the  sundial?  “What’s  that?”  he  asked  his  host. 


“Why  that  tells  the  time  by  the  sun.”  was  the  reply. 

“What  will  they  think  of  next?”  exclaimed  the  man. 

New  England  is  like  that  story.  Its  strength  and  steadi¬ 
ness  as  a  market  go  back  practically  to  rugged  Plymouth 
Rock  .  .  .  and  yet  even  today  some  advertisers  are  only 
discovering  it  for  the  first  time. 

Husky  in  heavy  industry,  strong  in  soft  goods  . .  .  and  well- 
rooted  in  a  high  wage,  skilled  labor  force.  New  England  is 
really  a  remarkable  market.  Less  dramatic  perhaps  than 
certain  other  sections  of  the  country  but  all  the  more  de¬ 
pendable  because  of  that. 


Don’t  take  our  word  for  it.  It’s  Spring — the  weather’s  fine! 
Hop  in  your  car  and  get  a  first  hand  look  for  yourself. 
Then  buy  yourself  a  schedule  in  New  England  newspapers, 
and  settle  down  for  good  selling  in  all  seasons. 


Sell  New  England  with  NEWSPAPERS! 


Ifjew  ^n^iand .  .  . 
^oin^  ^reat  in  • 
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MAINE — Bangor  Daily  Nawt  (M). 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord 
Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Kaana  Santi- 
nal  (E),  New  Hampshire  Morning 
Union  and  Manchester  Evening 
Leader. 

VERMONT— Barre  Times  (E),  Ben¬ 
nington  Banner  (E),  Burlington  Free 
Press  (M). 

MASSACHUSETTS  —  Athol  Daily 
News  (E),  Beverly  nmes  (E),  Boston 
Globa  (MtE).  Boston  Globe  (S). 
Boston  Post  (M),  Boston  Post  (Sj, 
Boston  Record  i  American  (MtE), 
Boston  Sunday  Advertiser  (S|, 
Brockton  Enterprise  t  Timas  (E), 
Capa  Cod  Standard-Times,  Hyan- 
nis  (E),  Fall  River  Herald  News 
(E),  Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E),  Havar- 
hlli  Gazette  (E),  Lawrence  Eaqle- 
Tribuna  (MBE),  Lynn  Item  (E), 
New  Bedford  S;:nday  Standard- 
Times  (S),  New  Bedford  Standard 
Timas  (E),  North  Adams  Transcript 


(E),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E), 
Taunton  Gazette  (E),  Waltham  News 
Tribune  (E) ,  Worcester  Telegram  and 
Evening  Gazette  (MtE),  VVorcestar 
Sunday  Telegram  (S). 

RHODE  ISLAND — Pawtucket  Timas 
(E),  West  Warwick  Pawtuxat  Valley 
Daily  Times  (E),  Providence  Bulle¬ 
tin  (E),  Providence  Journal  (M), 
Providence  Journal  (S),  Woon¬ 
socket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT— Bridgeport  Post 
(S),  Bridgeport  Post-Talagram 
(MtE),  Danbury  News-Times  (E), 
Hartford  Courant  (M),  Hartford 
Courant  (S),  Hartford  Times  (E), 
Meriden  Journal  (E),  Meriden 
Record  (M),  New  Britain  Herald 
(E),  New  Haven  Register  (EtS), 
New  London  Day  (e),  Norwalk 
Hour  (E),  Norwich  Bulletin  and 
Record  (MtE),  Watarbury  Repub¬ 
lican  t  American  (MtE),  Watar¬ 
bury  Republican  (uS). 
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Will  You  Insturgitate 
With  Artie’s  Yeandis? 


By  James  L  Collings 

NO.  of  course  the  head  doesn't 

make  sense.  It's  not  supposed 
to.  It  makes  double  talk. 

It  comes  to  you  straight  from 
the  whammied,  fadeaway  mouth 
of  double-talking  Arthur  (Cos¬ 
ter)  Aidala,  linguist,  humorist, 
dialect  addict  and  semasiologist. 
and  ex-boxer,  ex-master  of  cere¬ 
monies  and  ex-fisherman. 

A  Photographer  Too 

In  purest  English  it  means. 
Will  you  come  along  with  me 
for  a  ride?  Artie  is  a  photog¬ 
rapher  in  his  spare  and  serious 
moments  for  the  New  York 
Daily  Mirror,  and  the  ride  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  was  in  the  Mirror’s 
radio  car. 

Sure,  we’ll  go.  we  said. 

Good,  he  said.  Pick  you  up  at 
Times  Square. 

Twenty  minutes  later  he 
pulled  up  to  the  curb  at  42nd 
St.  and  Broadway  in  a  1947 
Willys-Overland  station  wagon 
jeep.  This  jeep  is  one  of  two 
the  Mirror  owns;  the  second  one 
has  a  darkroom  and  a  picture 
transmitter. 

“We  can  thank  John  Reidy 
for  these  cars.”  Artie  said.  “He’s 
chief  nhotographer  and  they’re 
his  babies.” 

Whisky  Baritone 

Things  were  quiet.  Tom 
Governale.  picture  editor  for  the 
day.  and  Reidy  kept  calling  in 
to  Artie.  The  equipment  had 
just  been  repaired  and  they 
were  checking  it. 

“Give  me  a  count.”  Reidy 
would  sav. 

“One,  2,  3,  4.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10," 
Artie  would  reply. 

“You  sound  like  you  have  a 
whisky  baritone  this  morning, 
Arthur.” 

“But.  John,  vou  know  I  don’t 
touch  the  stuff.” 

“I  know  you  don’t.  I  just  said 
you  sounded  that  way.  Your 
voice  is  scratchy.  Get  closer  to 
the  hand  set.”  (All  conversa¬ 
tion.  by  the  way,  is  monitored 
by  the  FCC  ) 

This  scintillating  exchange  be¬ 
tween  our  man  and  the  perfec¬ 
tionist  went  on  for  perhaps  two 
minutes,  with  Reidv  instructing 
Artie  how  to  hold  the  phone, 
pronounce  his  vowels  and  han¬ 
dle  his  saliva  when  coming  to 
his  T  s. 

Then  the  office  signed  off.  We 
parked  on  42nd  St.,  and  I  got  his 
story. 

Arthur  Aidala.  alias  Coster,  of 
Italian  descent,  didn’t  think  of 
photography  when  in  his  teens. 
He  thought  of  fighting.  He 
fought,  under  the  name  of  Ar¬ 
thur  Coster,  in  60  amateur  and 
40  professional  bouts.  As  a  fly¬ 
weight.  as  a  bantamweight,  as  a 
featherweight  ...  at  $10  a  round. 
He  now  serves  as  a  boxing  judge 
in  Madison  Square  Garden. 

“I  was  a  good,  clever  boxer,” 
said  Artie.  “I  was  never  seri¬ 
ously  hurt,  except  the  time  I  got 
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my  jaw  busted.  My  creed  was — 
how  does  that  saying  go? — you 
know,  something  about  running 
away  to  fight  another  day.” 

The  Reporting  Boxer 

He  had  many  of  his  fights 
while  he  was  an  office  boy  for 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
“I  even  renorted  some  of  them 
for  the  paper.”  he  proudly  re¬ 
members.  “Once  when  I  won 
thev  played  it  more  than  the 
main  event — big  headline  and 
all.” 

After  he  had  left  the  Tribune 
and  the  ring,  he  went  to  Glouces¬ 
ter,  Mass.,  where  he  worked  as 
a  commercial  fisherman  “for  the 
adventure.”  He’s  done  several 
things  for  the  same  reason. 

Such  as  acting  as  master  of 
ceremonies  at  a  Hollywoodlike 
New  York  night  club.  Such  as 
studying  words  at  New  York 
Universitv  (“words,  they  fasci¬ 
nate  me.”)  Such  as  going  into 
his  double-talking  routine  on 
dignitaries  and  celebrities  like 
Roy  Howard  (“he  took  it  fine”). 
Fred  Allen  (“he  didn’t  like  it”). 
Lou  Costello  (he  was  amazed 
when  he  found  out  Artie  wa.sn’t 
an  Italian  count  with  indigestion 
of  the  tongue)  and  William 
O’Dwver.  New  York’s  mayor. 

“O’Dwyer  usually  greets  me 
with.  ‘Now  say  it  in  English, 
Artie.’  ”  claims  our  man,  who 
added  that  the  good  mayor  often 
helps  set  up  a  victim. 

The  Sunbather 

A  vo'ee  interrunted  us.  “Go  to 
61. st  and  Lexington.  Artie.”  it 
.said.  “Someone  about  to  jump.” 

Artie  hung  up  the  phone, 
started  the  car  and  remarked, 
“Probablv  a  n.svcho.  That  was 
signal  32.  Which  means  it  can 
be  a  burglary,  street  fight,  man 
beating  his  wife,  auto  accident 
or  someone  caught  in  a  manhole. 
Signal  30  is  an  armed  holdup. 

“But  the  office  said  someone 
was  going  to  jump,  so  we’ll  see.” 

We  cut  through  Central  Park 
and  soon  arrived  on  the  scene. 
Bh-l  Stahl.  Mirror  photogra¬ 
pher.  was  already  there.  He 
shook  his  head  as  we  ap¬ 
proached. 

“It’s  nothing  but  an  elderly 
woman  sunning  herself  on  the 
roof.”  he  said 

Artie  nodded  to  several  other 
photogranhers  and  reporters, 
then  spotted  Ara  Piastro.  Mir¬ 
ror  reporter.  She  and  the  lin¬ 
guist  spoke  in  spirited  Russian 
He  also  speaks  Spanish  and 
Italian. 

As  we  drove  off.  Artie  told 
more  about  himself. 

“When  I  came  back  from 
Gloucester,”  he  said.  “Stanley 
Walker  brought  me  over  to  the 
Mirror.  That  was  14  years  ago 
and  Wa'ker  was  managing  edi¬ 
tor.”  In  that  time.  Artie  has 
covered  all  the  happenings  — 
fires,  murders,  suicides,  lost 
dogs,  holdups,  accidents 

He’s  been  with  the  jeep  for 


ARTHUR  (COSTER)  AmALA 

As  a  fighter  As  a  boxing  judge 


almost  a  year  now  and  responds 
to  an  average  of  six  calls  daily, 
many  of  them  not  worth  the 
gasoline  it  costs  to  get  there. 

“How  do  you  like  jeeping  it, 
Artie?” 

“It’s  O.K.,”  he  replied.  "The 
cars  certainly  have  helped  us 
with  the  spot  stuff,  and — ” 

An  incoming  call  cut  off  his 
words.  It  was  about  a  two- 
alarm  fire  in  Brook.yn.  He  re¬ 
ported  it  to  the  desk.  “When 
it’s  that  far,”  he  explained,  “I 
turn  it  over  to  them.  I  often 
have  a  chance  to  pass  along  tips 
for  stories,  but  mostly  I  stick 
to  mid-Manhattan  with  the  car.” 

The  Dead  Man 

Before  he  could  go  on  with 
his  interrupted  sentence,  we  got 
another  call.  This  one  from 
26th  St.  Something  about  a 
dead  man. 

“Hell,”  he  said.  “Another 
phony,  no  doubt.  You  get  so 
you  can  tell  when  they’re  going 
to  be  something  worth  while 
or  not.  It’s  sort  of  an  instinct 
you  develop.  On  this  one,  we’re 
uptown  enough  so  that  the  am¬ 
bulance  will  probably  beat  us 
out.” 

He  was  right.  Two  ambu¬ 
lances  were  driving  on  as  we 
came  to  a  stop  in  front  of  a 
tenement. 

“He’s  in  there,”  a  bystander 
said,  pointing. 


The  dead  man  was  a  waiter, 

Artie  didn’t  bother  with  a  pic 
ture.  He  phoned  the  de^. 
“Hello,”  he  said.  “It  was  noth 
ing  worth  bothering  about.” 

“Let’s  eat,”  he  said. 

Our  diner  was  a  Germas 
p’.ace  on  Third  Ave. 

Here  Artie  double-talked.  He 
coins  as  he  talks,  rarely  repeat 
ing  himself. 

“What  do  you  diagiles  of  the 
Mirror  and  the  News  (iVeic 
York  Daily)  marnis?’  he  asked 
the  waiter.  He  gave  him  the 
full  treatment. 

This  includes  an  Italian  dia 
lect,  the  whammy  and  the  fade 
away.  Ray  Bolger  taught  him 
the  latter.  It  means  that  the 
voice  gradually  fades  away  in¬ 
to  nothing  and  the  listener 
strains  his  neck  trying  to  latch 
on. 

The  waiter  strained  his  neck. 
“Hunh?”  he  asked. 

Artie  straightened  it  out.  “I 
said  what  do  you  think  of  the 
Mirror  and  News?” 

“Uh-huh,”  the  waiter  tossed 
back. 

The  next  assignment  was  to 
go  over  to  pier  92,  where  a 
dock  murder  had  occurred  the 
previous  day,  for  an  over-^ 
shot.  Artie  made  his  first  pk 
tures  of  the  eight-hour  sunt 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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WHEN  moving,  help  us  give  you  prompt  service  by 
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The  paper  situation  limits  us  to  copies  enough  only  to  supply 
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lud  we  started  back  to  Times 
Square 

He  drew  thoughtfully- on  his 
black  pipe.  “It’s  been  a  cru- 
riucating  day,  don’t  you  strus- 
in?’’  he  mumbled,  "rhere  was 
00  dialect,  but  plenty  of  fading. 
‘‘What’s  that  again?’’ 

“I  said  it’s  been  a  quiet  day. 
Son’t  you  think,”  Artie  laughed. 

lotonnica  Awards 
SIX  newspaper  photographers, 
two  wire  service  photograph¬ 
ers  and  one  freelance  received 
top  prizes  this  week  in  the  fifth 
nnual  “News  Pictures  of  the 
Year  ”  competition  and  exhibi- 
ton.  The  contest  is  sponsored 
by  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Book  of  the  Year  and  the  Uni- 
rersity  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism. 

The  winners  were  John 
Thompson,  of  Acme,  for  “Hell 
on  Earth.”  He  won  $100,  a  pla¬ 
que  and  a  set  of  the  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica.  His  picture 
is  of  the  Texas  City  disaster. 
Second  prize  in  the  news  class 
went  to  Peter  Marcus,  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  for  “A 
Dog’s  Best  Friend.”  He  received 
Third  prize  of  $25  was 
earned  by  Jack  Teehan,  of  the 
Keene  (N.H.)  Sentinel,  for 
•'Lost  and  Found.” 

In  the  feature  class,  Tom 
Johnson,  Chicago  Tribune,  took 
first  prize  ($100)  for  “Ten  Be¬ 
low,"  showing  a  mailman  peer¬ 
ing  through  a  frosted  window. 
S«ond  prize  of  $50  went  to 
Fmncis  Reiss,  of  Missouri’s 
journalism  school,  and  third 
prize  ($25)  to  Wallace  Kam- 
MANN,  Minneapolis  Star,  and 
Hans  Marx,  Baltimore  Sun. 

Chester  Gabrysiak,  Chicago 
Tribune,  was  awarded  first  place 
in  the  sports  class  with  his  shot 
"With  the  Greatest  of  Ease.” 
Charles  Knoblock  and  Mathew 
Zimmerman,  of  AP,  won  respec¬ 
tive  second  and  third  honors. 

Out  of  the  Box 
Ron  Laidlaw,  London  Free 
Press  member,  recently  received 
first  prize  in  the  Canadian  Daily 
Newspapers  Assn,  contest. 

■ 

Philadelphia  News 
Cameraman  Beaten 

Philadelphia  —  A  veritable 
Donnybrook  in  which  newspa¬ 
per  cameras  and  plateholders 
were  broken  marked  the  return 
to  this  city  of  two  gunmen  ac¬ 
cused  of  the  murder  a  year  ago 
of  a  Philadelphia  policeman.  A 
crowd  of  1,000  stormed  into 
30th  Street  station  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  railroad  when  the  pri¬ 
soners  arrived  from  New  Or¬ 
leans. 

Joe  McGuinn,  photographer 
tor  the  Daily  News,  was  knocked 
•town  and  jumped  upon,  a 
brawny  member  of  the  prison¬ 
ers  family  seizing  him  by  the 
Beck  and  threatening  to  stran- 
|le  him. 

Bill  Irving,  Bulletin  photogra- 
POer,  went  to  McGuinn’s  rescue 
»od  crashed  his  camera  on  one 
^ilant’s  head.  Police  broke 
“trough  the  mob  and  rescued 
both  lensmen. 


Columnist  Has  Fun 
Running  for  Governor 

Little  Rock,  Ark. — For  four 
days  last  week.  Hardy 
(“Spider”)  Rowland,  columnist 
for  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  was 
a  candidate  for  Governor  of 
Arkansas,  with  his  name  for¬ 
mally  entered  on  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  ballot  for  the  July 
primary.  But  he  -has  with¬ 
drawn,  leaving  the  field  to  eight 
other  contenders. 

Rowland’s  candidacy  origi 
nated  as  a  gag  when  he  filed 
a  candidate’s  corrupt  practices 
pledge. 

He  launched  a  campaign 
in  his  column  in  which 
principal  planks  were  demands 
for  “shorter  skirts  and  longer 
shoulder  straps,”  and  compul¬ 
sory  mental  examinations  for 
all  candidates  for  governor.  His 
mail  doubled  in  volume  and  he 
began  to  receive  numerous  in¬ 
vitations  to  speak. 

Rowland  explained  his  with¬ 
drawal. 

“The  reason  for  my  falling  by 


the  wayside  is  simple.  There  is 
some  question  here  at  the  salt 
mine  whether  the  Gazette  could 
survive  my  absence,  even  dur¬ 
ing  a  two  month  speaking  en¬ 
gagement.  ...  It  is  my  opinion 
Arkansas  could  do  without  a 
governor  easier  than  it  could 
the  Arkansas  Gazette.” 

His  stunt  cost  $225,  the  fee 
for  filing  as  a  candidate. 

■ 

Union  Agent  Files 
Second  $100,000  Suit 

Borger,  Tex. — Joe  W.  Rigdon, 
business  agent  of  Local  No.  351, 
International  Union  of  Operat¬ 
ing  Engineers,  has  filed  suit  for 
$100,000  aginst  J.  C.  Phillips, 
individually,  and  as  editor  and 
publisher  of  Borger  News-Her¬ 
ald,  and  Panhandle  Publishing 
Co. 

The  suit  alleges  an  editorial 
sought  to  discredit  Rigdon  as 
a  union  agent.  Rigdon  is  also 
suing  Amarillo  Times,  owned  by 
Panhandle  Publishing  Co.,  for 
$100,000  in  another  alleged 
libel. 


Journalism  Frat  Adds 
Seven  at  Miami  Beach 

Miami.  Fla. — Seven  new  mem¬ 
bers  were  initiated  into  the 
local  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  at  a  founder’s  day  dinner 
at  Miami  Beach. 

The  initiates  were  John  D. 
Pennekamp,  associate  editor,  L. 
R.  Barnhill,  promotion  manager, 
and  Ned  Aitchison,  city  editor, 
of  the  Miami  Herald;  James 
Hodges,  city  editor,  and  Henry 
Cavendish,  staff  writer,  of  the 
Miami  Daily  News;  E.  ’V.  Jones, 
Miami  bureau  chief  for  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  and  Vernon  Cord- 
rey,  of  the  Journalism  faculty. 
University  of  Miami. 

William  Glenn,  editorial  writ¬ 
er  for  the  Miami  Beach  Sun- 
Star,  one  of  the  fraternity’s 
founders,  was  honored  at  the 
meeting  by  presentation  of  a 
pin. 

Tom  Smith,  publicity  director 
for  Miami  Beach,  succeeded 
John  T.  Bills,  Miami  Herald 
radio  department,  as  president. 


"'Two’s 

Company 


// 


The  Mutual  Life  has  been  “keepin.s; 
company”  with  Social  Security  for 
many  years,  because  millions  of 
Americans  have  a  personal  finan¬ 
cial  interest  in  the  subject  .  .  .  yet 
very  few  understand  much  about  it. 

For  this  reason,  we  have  featured 
information  about  Social  Security 
in  our  national  advertising  for  the 
past  five  years.  We  have  done  so  in 
an  attempt  to  educate  the  public 
about  the  value  of  Social  Security, 
and  its  importance  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  financial  program. 


LIFE 

INSURANCE 


Thousands  of  readers  request  our 
“Free  Social  Security  Helps”  every 
month,  and  many  of  them  ask  us 
for  additional  information.  We  hope 
we  have  shown  them  how  Social 
Security  benefits  can  provide  the 
first  step  toward  the  financial  se¬ 
curity  which  is  the  ambition  and 
desire  rf  everyone. 


%. 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 

34  Nassau  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y.  Alexander  E.  Patterson.  President 
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^lAJ/iut  Our  f^euders 


Herzberg  Discusses 
District  Reporters 
To  the  Editor: 

I  would  like  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  c.earer  statement  of 
the  facts  concerned  in  the  story 
about  the  Herald  Tribune  on 
page  12  of  the  May  1  issue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

The  article  said  "the  paper's 
seven  district  men,  six  of  whom 
were  police  reporters,  have  been 
discharged  by  City  Editor  Jos¬ 
eph  G.  Herzberg,  saying  the 
Herald  Tribune  no  longer  want¬ 
ed  the  kind  of  news  they  were 
responsible  for  sending  in  to 
rewrite.” 

The  words  “the  paper's  seven 
district  reporters”  leave  a  read¬ 
er  of  the  article  to  suppose  that 
the  Herald  Tribune  has  dropped 
district  reporters  entirely.  Un¬ 
til  the  discharges  there  were  13 
district  reporters.  Under  a  re¬ 
organized  system  six  district 
reporters  remain.  By  adapting 
a  radio-equipped  automobile  to 
its  coverage,  the  Herald  Tribune 
will  get  aL  news  breaks  in  Man¬ 
hattan  and  the  Bronx.  The  for¬ 
mer  East  Side,  West  Side, 
Police  Headquarters  and  Bronx 
districts  will  be  covered  by  the 
automobile,  which  will  cruise 
or  will  remain  at  headquarters 
as  the  City  Desk  directs. 

In  Brooklyn,  because  of  its 
size  and  distance  from  Manhat¬ 
tan,  day  and  night  district  re¬ 
porters  will  still  be  assigned. 
In  Westchester,  there  has  been 
no  change  in  district  coverage, 
but  in  New  Jersey,  top  Hudson 
County  stories  wi.l  be  covered 
hereafter  by  the  man  in  Essex 
County. 

In  asserting  the  diminishing 
importance  of  district  reporters, 
I  am  not  relying  on  an  unsup¬ 
ported  opinion.  Through  16  days 
last  February,  I  ordered  a  care¬ 
ful  check  by  a  deskman  of  the 
nightly  output  of  the  district 
men,  measured  by  both  the 
number  of  stories  covered  and 
by  the  number  of  such  stories 
good  enough  to  get  into  the 
paper. 

That  record  is  available  to 
anyone.  It  shows  conclusively 

Air  Force  Cites 
Hearst  for  Aid 

Los  Angeles  —  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Air  Force  presented 
William  Randolph  Hearst  with 
a  testimonial  for  “distinguished 
service”  at  a  ceremony  in  his 
Beverly  Hills  home  here. 

The  plaque,  signed  by  Secre¬ 
tary  W.  Stuart  Symington  and 
General  Carl  Spaatz,  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  Mr.  Hearst's  son,  Ran¬ 
dolph  Apperson  Hearst,  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin,  a  wartime  Air  Trans¬ 
port  Command  captain  and 
pilot. 

The  testimonial  said  Mr. 
Hearst  “rendered  distinguished 
service  to  the  Nation  and  its 
Air  Force  by  presenting  to  the 
American  people,  boldly  and 
consistently,  facts  vital  to  their 
welfare  and  security.” 


that  for  a  paper  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Herald  Tribune  there 
were  not  enough  stories  de¬ 
veloping  to  warrant  a  staff  of 
10  district  reporters  in  Manhat¬ 
tan,  Bronx,  and  Brooklyn,  or 
separate  coverage  of  Hudson 
County.  And  in  most  instances 
such  stories  as  did  develop  were 
of  small  consequence  when  pro¬ 
portioned  against  the  stories 
carrying  the  information  the 
Herald  Tribune  believes  its 
readers  shou.d  have  in  these 
days. 

In  the  same  paragraph  in 
which  your  story  gives  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  Herald  Tribune 
will  no  longer  have  any  dis¬ 
trict  reporters,  you  attribute  to 
me  a  statement  that  the  Herald 
Tribune  no  longer  wanted  the 
kind  of  news  district  reporters 
telephone  to  their  offices.  I 
never  said  that.  I  thought  I 
made  it  plain  to  your  reporter 
that,  while  there  were  fewer 
such  stories,  the  Herald  Tribune 
would  have  every  police  story 
it  considered  news.  The  fact 
that  we  are  using  the  radio- 
equipped  car  and  keeping  dis¬ 
trict  men  in  Brooklyn  and  else¬ 
where  should  make  it  clear  that 
we  intend  to  get  a.l  the  news 
and  as  quickly  as  before. 

Your  story  also  is  misleading 
in  having  me  say  that  if  there 
is  a  juvenile  delinquency  story 
“we  want  to  know  why  he’s  a 
problem  child,  not  necessarily 
the  details  of  the  crime.”  As  a 
city  editor  I  eat  and  breathe 
details  and  no  one  calling  him¬ 
self  a  newspaperman  would  not 
be  interested  in  all  the  vital 
little  incidents  that  make  a 
good  story.  The  Herald  Tribune 
has  long  been  known  for  its  ex¬ 
cellent  local  coverage.  It  is  not 
now  doing  anything  to  reduce 
that  coverage. 

I  outlined  to  your  reporter 
what  I  envisioned  as  good 
newspaper  reporting.  For  too 
long,  newspapers  have  been 
overly  concerned  with  effects 
and  have  been  unaware  that  the 
real  story  involves  the  causes. 
The  searching  out  of  those 
causes  inevitably  is  becoming 
the  real  news.  What  lies  back 
of  the  headline  is  the  important 
thing — not  the  headline  itself. 

As  the  news  changes,  so  must 
newspapermen  change.  A  great 
newspaper  staff  in  these  days 
does  not  require  reporters  to 
cover  every  police  station.  To 
show  the  requirements  of  mod¬ 
ern  newspaper  coverage,  men 
from  the  Herald  Tribune  City 
Desk  in  recent  weeks  have  been 
sent  to  Canada  on  an  economic 
story,  to  Alaska  on  a  military 
piece,  to  a  convention  of  scien¬ 
tists  in  Chicago,  and  to  Wash¬ 
ington  for  a  series  on  world 
food  conditions.  Two  men  from 
the  local  staff  are  in  Palestine; 
four  or  five  reporters  are  as¬ 
signed  to  the  United  Nations, 
and  one  of  them  will  go  to 
Paris  for  the  General  Assembly 
in  Septembec.  Five  or  six  local 
reporters  will  go  to  the  Presi¬ 
dential  conventions.  That  is  the 
kind  of  highly  trained,  mobile 
staff  the  Herald  Tribune  re¬ 
quires. 


An  ideal  staff  for  the  Herald 
Tribune  is  not  one  made  up  of 
City  Desk  reporters,  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau  reporters,  foreign 
correspondents.  It  is  one  where 
reporters  are  simply  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  staff  men,  able  to  take  as¬ 
signments  anywhere.  On  a 
paper  with  such  a  scope,  the 
day  has  gone  for  reporters  who 
are  not  equipped  both  to  cover 
such  widely-varied  assignments 
and  to  write  their  own  stories. 

All  newspapers  must  face  new 
conditions.  It  is  necessary  to 
remember  that  the  continuance 
of  an  organization  depends  on 
changes  in  operation  to  assure 
a  greater  degree  of  efficiency. 
It  is  important  to  remember 
also  that  each  paper  has  its  own 
character  and  newsgathering 
methods  must  be  constantly 
adapted  to  its  particular  need. 

Joseph  G.  Herzberg, 

City  Editor, 

New  York  Herald  Tribune 

Rail  Rates  Lower 

To  the  Editor: 

In  the  article  “Portland  Jour¬ 
nal  Gets  New  ’Copter,”  on  page 
56  of  Editor  &  Publiher  for 
April  17,  it  is  incorrectly  stated 
that  the  “cost  of  shipping  a  heli¬ 
copter  by  air  from  Buffalo  to 
Portland  is  approximately  half 
the  cost  of  shipping  it  by  rail. 
The  insurance,  for  one  thing, 
is  about  one-fourth  as  much.” 

The  facts  are  that  rail  freight 
charges  are  lower  than  air 
charges  on  such  shipments, 
while  there  is  additional  cost 
of  insurance  by  air  but  none 
by  rail. 

The  rail  shipping  charges  on 
a  two-passenger  Bel  Air  Craft 
helicopter,  the  only  craft  of  this 
sort  manufactured  in  Buffalo, 
and  presumably  the  type  to 
which  the  article  refers,  include 
ing  a  3%  Federal  tax,  are 
$318.50.  The  rate  by  regularly 
scheduled  air  line,  including 
Federal  tax,  is  $420.47. 

As  to  insurance  rates,  the  rail 
charge  includes  common  carrier 
llabi.ity  coverage,  while  no 
coverage  is  provided  in  the  air 
rate.  If  insurance  is  desired  on 
a  shipment  of  this  sort  by  air, 
it  may  be  had  additionally  at 
the  rate  of  approximately  15 
cents  per  $100  of  declared  valu¬ 
ation. 

If  coverage  against  hazards 
not  included  in  common  carrier 
liability  is  desired,  commercial 
insurance  companies  will  write 
insurance  on  shipments  of  this 
sort  at  the  rate  of  $3  per  $1,000 
of  coverage  by  rail  and  $7.50 
per  $1,000  by  air. 

Robert  S.  Henry, 
Vicepresident,  Association  of 
American  Railroads, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Wedding  Present 

TO  the  Editor:  I  have  just 

heard  over  the  radio  where  an 
unknown  brother  in  Chicago 
wrote  to  the  Sun-Times,  asking 
that  as  a  wedding  present  to  his 
sister  they  have  photographers 
at  her  wedding  and  “play  it  up 
like  a  real  society  wedding.” 

My  hat  will  for  a  long  time 
remain  doffed  to  whoever  was 
responsible  for  sending  photo¬ 
graphers  to  the  wedding  of  these 
“unknowns,”  and  then  running 
the  picture  on  the  front  page 


Eliminating  Bugs 

Idea  for  nightside  newsmen 
who  are  plagued  by  mosqui¬ 
toes  ond  gnats  flying  around 
the  paste  pot:  Just  mix  a  little 
Flit  or  DDT  compound  into  the 
paste. 

That's  what  Horry  Quin, 
managing  editor  of  the  Edin¬ 
burg  (Tex.)  Valley  Review, 
did.  And  no  longer  do  the 
bugs  buzz  around  Harry's  poL 

captioned — “This  Is  A  Wedding 
Present!” 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the 
majority  of  “Society  Pages”  are 
too  concerned  with  one  side  "of 
the  tracks” — completely  ignor¬ 
ing  “the  other  side  of  the 
tracks.”  There  are  many  sub¬ 
scribers  on  the  other  side  also. 

I  also  respectfully  submit  that 
there  is  no  more  strain  on  the 
pocketbook  of  the  publisher  to 
take  a  wedding  picture  of  a 
couple  of  “unknowns,”  than  it 
is  to  shoot  the  picture  of  the 
kids  of  the  editor’s  friends  play¬ 
ing  their  first  spring  game  of 
marbles. 

What  I  am  presently  con¬ 
cerned  in,  is  who  will  be  the 
first,  and  how  many  papen 
there  will  be,  who  will  take 
this  hint  of  the  Sun-Times  which 
is  a  natural  for  any  paper.  I 
mean  have  their  photographers 
pick  out  each  week  from  ad¬ 
vance  information  they  can 
easily  secure  from  marriage 
licenses  issued — pick  out  some 
“unknown”  couple  getting  mar 
ried  from  the  “other  side  of  the 
tracks” — and  run  it  in  their 
Sunday  edition  with  the  caption 
“This  Is  Our  Wedding  Present 
of  the  Week!” 

But  probably  coming  from  an 
Advertising  Man  who  profanes 
the  entire  profession  by  even 
having  a  suggestion  for  the  al¬ 
mighty  News  Department,  this 
suggestion  may  well  be  dele¬ 
gated  to  where  the  Woodbine 
twineth.  Where  that  mythical 
land  is,  is  only  too  well  known 
to  advertising  men. 

Chas.  H.  Carson, 
Roanoke,  Va. 

■ 

Byron  Price  to  Address 
Dinner  of  Silurians 

The  semi-annual  dinner  of  the 
Society  of  the  Silurians,  an  as¬ 
sociation  of  men  who  worked  on 
the  staffs  of  New  York  City 
newspapers  25  or  more  years 
ago,  will  take  place  May  15  at 
the  New  York  Athletic  Club. 
Guest  of  honor  and  speaker  will 
be  Byron  Price,  Assistant  Sec 
retary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  formerly  executive 
news  editor  of  the  Associated 
Press. 

Eugene  E.  Early,  president  of 
the  Silurians  and  publisher  of 
Queens  Evening  News,  will  pre 
side.  Christie  R.  Bohnsack,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  is  in  charge  of 
reservations. 

Douglas  V.  Clarke,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  Newburgh  (N.Y. )  Newi, 
and  Charles  L,  Leonard,  rep^' 
er  for  the  paper,  who  serw 
jail  sentences  for  refusal  to  di^ 
close  sources  of  information, 
will  be  present. 
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ed  almost  unbelievably.”  He 
cited  the  rapid  strides  made  in 
the  transmission  of  the  spoken 
word,  the  ^eatly  increased  cir¬ 
culations  ot  newspapers,  the  de- 
attractive  .iournal,  in  its  news  velopment  of  radio,  the  improve- 
columns,  editorial  page,  features,  ment  of  moving  pictures  and  the 
and  advertising.  introduction  of  facsimile.  These 

To  Life,  in  recognition  of  advancements,  he  emphasized. 
Its  leadership  not  only  in  the  placed  a  new  responsibility  on 
techniques  of  picture-making  and  journalism  schools, 
picture-reproduction,  but  also  in  “These  new  problems  and  re- 
the  art  without  which  those  sponsibilities,”  he  said,  “call  for 
techniques  are  mefiective.  name-  cooperation  between  the  schools 
ly,  the  art  of  picture-Miting:  and  the  communication  agen- 

Its  hrilliance  in_  innovation  cies.”  Outlining  the  steps  by 
and  editorial  invention;  and  which  this  cooperation  is  being 
Its  distinguished  accomplish-  formed,  Luxon,  who  believes 
ments  in  making  the  culture  of  that  1948  may  be  the  most  im- 
the  past,  the  science  and  indus-  portant  year  in  journalism  edu- 
try  of  the  present,  the  broad  so-  cation  since  1908,  concluded  with 
cial  scene,  and  the  crucial  na-  this  statement: 
tional  and  international  prob- 

lems  of  the  day  vivid  and  inter-  Tea^hrngTesea?ch^and‘lerv?ce— 
esting  to  the  general  reader.  eacning,  researen  ana  service 

The  new  and  old  of  journalism  interdependent  and  interrelated 
were  threaded  through  the  pro-  ««  ^hey  ar^can  and  will  be  im- 
eram.  television  being  explained  Proved.  The  schools  can  and 
as  a  spot  news  and  advertising  contribute  to  the  constant 

medium  improvement  of  communication 

T»  T-> _ T_i _  _ !_i  media. 


Missouri  Awards 

continued  from  page  11 


40  \ears  Growth  in  2  'Vears 


NEA  Awards 

continued  from  page  11 


\Vkeki.y  Division 
1st — I.aki'Z'illc  (Conn.)  Journal. 

2nil — Williamsburg  (Va.)  Gazette. 

3rd — Morris  (Minn.)  Tribune. 
(Awards  sponsored  bv  Meyer  Both 
Co.). 

ILLUSTRATIVE  MATERIAL 
(Weekly  OnlvJ 

1st — Port  Washington  (Wis.)  Ozaukee 
Press. 

3nd — Ripon  (Wis.)  Commonzeealth. 

3rd — Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Sentinel. 
(Awards  sponsored  by  NEA  Engrav- 
ing  Service). 

JOB  PRINTING 
1st — Kaysz-iUe  (Utah)  Refle.r. 

2nd — West  Bend  (Wis.)  Nezvs. 

3rd — Wakefield  (Mass.)  Item. 

(Awards  sponsored  by  NE.'\  Job 
Printing  Idea  Service). 

EDITORI.AL 

1st — Turloek  (Calif.)  Daily  Journal. 
2nd— Buhl  (Ida.)  Herald. 

3rd — Bedford  (Pa.)  Gazette. 

Ilonor.able  Mention: 

Bellet’ille  (K.an.)  Telescope. 

(.Awards  spon.sored  by  Mr.  John  S. 

Herrick). 

EXCELLENCE  IN  TYPOGRAPHY 
Daily  Division 

1st — IParsaza  (Ind.)  Daily  Times. 

2nd — Midland  (Mich.)  Daily  Nezos. 
3rd — Salinas  (Calif.)  Californian. 
(-■Awards  sponsored  by  the  Linotyre 

News). 

Weekly  Division 
1st — Montclair  (N.  J.)  Times. 

2nd — Beverly  Hills  (Calif.)  Bulletin. 

3rd — Chicago  Heights  (Ill.)  Star. 
(Awards  sponsored  by  the  Linotype 

•Vews). 


lnt  telephone  was  fort)  \eais  old  Ixifore  there  were  six 
million  Bell  telephones  in  this  countr\.  Now  there  are 
twenty-nine  million.  The  last  six  million  ha\  e  been  added 
since  these  little  tots  were  born  —  in  about  two  years 
instead  of  forty. 

But  srovvth  is  not  the  onl\'  measure  of  the  increased 
value  of  your  telephone  service.  Many  new  develop¬ 
ments,  worked  out  in  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  and 
now  being  put  into  service  by  your  telephone  company, 
are  extending  its  scope  and  usefulness. 

There  is  the  extension  of  telephone  service  to  auto¬ 
mobiles,  trucks,  busses,  boats,  trains  and  airplanes. 

There  is  the  $200,000,000  program  to  e.xtend  and 
improve  service  in  rural  areas.  Today  there  are  50% 
more  rural  telephones  than  when  the  war  ended. 

Then  there  is  coaxial  cable,  no  thicker  than  your  wrist, 
w'hich  can  cany  1800  Long  Distance  calls  at  one  time. 
And  along  with  it  is  a  new  system  for  transmitting  tele¬ 
phone  con\  ersations  by  super-high-frequency  radio  waves. 
Both  are  designed  so  they  can  be  used  for  Television  as 
well  as  Long  Distance  calls. 

And  research  on  new  electronic  devices,  now  under 
way  in  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  brings  still  wider 
horizons  of  electrical  communication  within  view. 

It’s  all  a  part  of  progress  and  our  constant  effort  to 
make  telephone  service  better  and  more  useful  for  every 
telephone  user.  ^ 


INSTALLATION  ENSINEERS 
The  first  questiOD  asked  when 
there's  a  press  to  be  installed, 
repaired,  rebuilt  or  disaiaotled 
is  “How  long  will  it  take?". 
We  answer  this  question— an 
up-to-date  machine  shop,  24 
hour  emergency  service,  experi¬ 
enced  engineers  familiar  with 
every  make  press,  and  a  mod¬ 
em  trucking  service. 

First  in  Nation-Wide  Service 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


Allen  Clarifies 
His  Remarks 
About  Reuters 

Walton  A.  Cole,  manaeing  edi¬ 
tor  of  Renters,  made  nnblic  this 
week  a  letter  from  George  V. 
Allen  clarifying  his  remarks  be¬ 
fore  the  American  Society  of 
Newsnaner  Fditors  concerning 
use  of  Petiters  renorts  on  the 
Voice  of  America  program. 

Allen,  who  is  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  ‘^♦ate  for  Public  A"airs, 
told  ASNF  (E  &  P.  April  24) 
that  the  only  coyerage  ayailable 
to  the  Voice  from  some  world 
areas  was  from  Reuters,  and  on 
occasion  broadcasts  had  been  de¬ 
layed  “in  our  efforts  to  double¬ 
check  sources.” 

Cole  demanded  an  aoology  by 
Allen  on  the  ground  that  his  re¬ 
marks  “cast  reflection  on  Reu¬ 
ters  integrity  and  independence 
and  further  .  .  .  were  insulting  to 
Reuter  corre.spondents  .  .  .  whose 
reputation  for  reliability  is  be¬ 
yond  question.” 

Allen  replied  he  was  sorry  his 
remarks  “have  been  miscon¬ 
strued”  and  he  would  like  “to 
testify  again  as  to  the  usefulne.ss 
of  Reuters  service  to  our  pro¬ 
gram.” 

“Any  aspersion  .  .  .  was  fur¬ 
thest  from  my  thoughts,”  Allen 
wrote.  “The  desirability  of  mul¬ 
tiple  sources  of  news  was  fre¬ 
quently  pointed  out  by  both 
British  and  American  delegates 
at  the  recent  conference  at  Ge¬ 
neva.  and  my  reference  to  dou¬ 
ble-check  of  sources  was  solely 
with  that  principle  in  mind.” 

■ 

Dallas  Slum  Picture 
Spurs  Housing  Series 

Dallas,  Texas — When  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  shanty-dwelling  Dallas 
family  was  played  up  in  other 
cities  as  “Tobacco  Road — Texas 
Style,”  the  Dallas  Times  Herald 
tackled  the  slum  story.  Frank 
Langston  worked  on  it,  and 
came  up  with  a  series  of  articles 
that  uncovered  the  seamy  side 
of  life  in  the  city’s  makeup. 

His  job  was  thorough,  and  the 
Housing  Authority  of  the  City 
of  Dallas  reprinted  the  article  in 
a  16  page  illustrated  magazine- 
size  pamphlet  titled,  “Let's  Go 
Slumming.” 


Cartoon  Murals 

Washington — C  1  i  f  i  o  r  d  K. 
Berryman,  veteran  cartoonist 
lor  the  Washington  Star,  will 
have  seven  of  his  cartoons 
converted  into  murals  to  dec¬ 
orate  the  walls  of  Washing¬ 
ton's  newest  hotel — the  Con¬ 
gressional  Hotel  on  Capitol 
Hill.  A  mural  of  a  page  from 
the  Star  printed  more  than  50 
years  ago  also  will  be  used. 

All  of  the  cartoons  selected 
and  the  news  page  deal  with 
situations  arising  from  Senate 
filibusters.  They  will  grace  the 
walls  of  the  “Filibuster  Room." 


Mine  Crusade 
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the  power  of  the  “regular”  in- 
.‘itruments  of  cni.sade:  complete 
facts,  pointed  editorials,  graphic 
cartoons  by  Fitzpatrick,  exten¬ 
sive  pictures  and  pertinent  ma¬ 
terial  from  outside  sources. 

In  addition,  the  paper  was 
given  immediate  credit  for  an¬ 
ticipating  political  chicanery 
that,  in  effect,  set  the  stage  for 
the  disaster. 

Explosion  on  March  25,  1947 

The  exnlo'ion  in  the  Centralia 
mine  occurred  on  March  2.1. 1947. 
.•^ix  dav.s  before,  on  March  19. 
the  Post  Disnatch  disclosed  that 
the  Illinois  department  of  mines 
and  minerals  was  “shaking 
down”  coal  mine  operators  to 
raise  funds  for  the  Republican 
mavoraltv  campaign  in  Chicago. 
The  shakedown  was  conducted 
through  state  inspectors  who 
ruled  on  comnliance  with  state 
mining  regulations. 

Tn  theory,  the  campaign  con¬ 
tributions  were  voluntary,  but 
actuallv  considerable  pressure 
was  applied,  with  inspectors 
.sent  out  bv  T'Tines  Director  Rob¬ 
ert  M.  Medill  not  only  soliciting 
donations  but  “suggesting”  how 
mtich  each  mine  owner  should 
give 

After  the  explosion,  investiga¬ 
tion  bv  the  Post  Disnatch  re¬ 
vealed  a  shocking  laxltv  of  law 
enforcement  for  which  these 
verv  inspectors  were  respon¬ 
sible.  The  investigation  dis¬ 
closed  that  '’'^edill  had  failed  to 
make  the  Centralia  Coal  Co., 
owner  of  the  mine,  eliminate  ob¬ 
vious  hazards  barred  bv  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Mining  Code,  and  that  he 
had  expressed  displeasure  over 
persi.stent  complaints  about  the 
mine  filed  bv  Inspector  Driscoll 
Scanlan.  who  had  consistently 
refused  to  participate  in  the 
shakedown. 

Had  it  not  been  for  Scanlan. 
overruled  in  repeated  efforts  to 
close  the  mine  as  unsafe,  and  the 
persistence  of  a  Post  Dispatch 
reporter,  working  at  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  city  editor  Crowley,  the 
full  storv  of  events  before  the 
blast  might  never  have  been 
known. 

A  notice  of  inspection  by  Scan¬ 
lan  warning  of  dangers  had  been 
posted  at  the  mine  and  was 
ifound  Immediately  by  newsmen. 
A  cony  photograph  appeared  In 
the  Po.st-Dispatch  the  day  after 
the  disaster.  But  Scanlan  him¬ 
self  was  inside  the  mine,  aiding 
in  recovery  of  bodies,  and  of 
course  was  not  available  for 
elaboration. 

Staffer  Kept  at  Scene 

With  the  discovery  of  all  the 
bodies,  many  out-of-town  re¬ 
porters.  some  from  Chicago,  con¬ 
sidered  the  story  cleaned  up  and 
went  home.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  Crowlev  strengthened  his 
staff,  in  addition  to  keeping 
veteran  Harry  Wilensky  on  the 
scene. 

Find  Scanlan  and  talk  to  him 
were  Wilensky's  orders  from 
Crowley.  Five  days  after  the 
blast.  Wilensky  learned  that 
Scanlan  had  returned  to  his 
home  in  Nashville,  Ill.,  36  miles 
from  Centralia. 

Wilensky  drove  there,  arriving 


about  midnight.  Scanlan's  wife 
came  to  the  door  and  refused  to 
call  her  husband,  explaining  he 
was  badlv  in  need  of  sleep.  She 
threatened  to  slam  the  door  in 
Wilensky’s  face. 

It  was  at  this  point  the  re¬ 
porter  decided  to  lav  all  his 
cards  on  the  table.  He  hauled 
from  his  pocket  several  editor¬ 
ials  that  had  appeared  in  the 
Post-Disoatch  and  in  which  he 
had  had  the  foresight  to  under¬ 
line  the  comment  favorable  to 
Scanlan. 

“’I'lrs.  Scanlan.”  he  said  as  con¬ 
vincingly  as  posible.  “.lust  show 
these  to  your  hushand  and  ask 
him  if  he  doesn’t  think  that  now 
is  the  time  to  tell  the  facts.  If 
aPer  five  minutes  outside  in  this 
cold,  you  don’t  come  back.  I’ll 
know  you  aren’t  interested  in 
havinv  vour  husband  disclose 
the  truth.” 

Interview  at  Midnight 

liTrs.  Scanlan  returned  almost 
immpdia*elv  to  "a^'  her  husband 
was  available.  Wilenskv  started 
h’s  interview  at  midnight  and 
finished  at  3  a  m. 

He  then  returned  to  Centralia 
where  he  organized  his  material, 
turnin'*  it  in  bv  telephone  at  7 
a  m.  What  Scanlan  did  was  to 
make  a  sla.shing  and  bitter  at¬ 
tack  on  Mine  Director  Medill. 
He  said  he  had  begged  Medill  to 
clo^e  the  mine  and  had  pre¬ 
dicted  a  dust  explosion  that 
would  “sweep  from  one  end  of 
the  mine  to  the  other.” 

Wilensky  scored  a  clean  beat 
with  the  important  story.  It 
was  appearing  on  the  streets  in 
St.  Louis  about  the  time  Scanlan 
began  a  press  conference  with 
other  newsmen  in  Centralia. 

The  dav  after  the  story  ap¬ 
peared.  Medill  resigned  “for  the 
good  of  the  service.” 

City  Desk  Teamwork 

This  phase  of  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch’s  handling  of  the  story  is 
significant  because  it  shows  the 
teamwork  involved.  The  city 
desk  increased  men  on  the  scene 
when  other  reporters  were  being 
pulled  out.  A  reporter  kept  af¬ 
ter  a  news  source  constantly  un¬ 
til  it  paid  off.  The  paper,  in¬ 
sisting  on  getting  the  news,  gave 
it  a  smash  play  when  it  got  it. 

Along  with  its  presentation  of 
the  facts,  the  paper  kept  empha¬ 
sizing  what  it  regarded  as  nec¬ 
essary  changes  of  conditions. 
Due  to  disclosures  by  the  paper, 
some  have  been  accomplished 
and  others  are  in  the  offing. 

Correlating  activities  of  de¬ 
partments  involved  was  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor  Ben  H.  Reese.  'To 
personal  congratulations  after 
the  news  of  the  prize  had  been 
received  in  the  office,  he  insisted 
that  it  was  a  “staff  triumph 
spearheaded  by  the  men  sent  to 
the  scene.” 

In  addition  to  Wilensky,  these 
included  Evarts  Graham,  Jr., 
Selwyn  Pepper,  Robert  Dunlap 
at  Centralia.  Related  stories 
were  supplied  by  Spencer  Mc¬ 
Culloch  at  Chicago,  Roy  J.  Har¬ 
ris  at  Springfield  and  George  H. 
Hall  in  Washington,  all  staff 
men.  A  substantial  amount  of 
rewrite  was  handled  in  the  of¬ 
fice  by  Donald  Grant. 

The  reporters  themselves  had 
praise  for  City  Editor  Crowley, 
As  Wilensky  put  it,  “he  antici¬ 
pated  every  move.  An  example 
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of  that  is  Medill’s  resignatioa 
When  it  came  we  had  a  column 
of  biography  in  type  and  only 
needed  a  lead.” 

But  for  whom  was  it  done  and 
who  benefltted?  The  answer  is, 
the  public  and  particularly  Illi¬ 
nois  soft  coal  miners. 

Previous  awards  were  for  ex¬ 
posing  wholesale  fraudulent  vote 
registration  in  St.  Louis  in  1936 
and  for  a  successful  campaign  in 
1940  to  eliminate  smoke  in  St 
Louis. 

Another  award  stemming  from 
the  disaster  was  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  field.  A  picture  of  a 
relative  of  a  victim  entitled 
“Anxious”  won  first  prize  in  the 
National  Graflex  Contest  for 
P-D  Staff  Photographer  Sam 
Caldwell. 

Picture  Puts 
Boy  in  Jam,  Gets 
Him  Into  Circus 

This  is  how  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  got  nine-year- 
old  Dion  Rummage  in  and  out 
of  trouble,  and  made  it  up  by 
taking  him  to  the  circus — 

The  paper  covered  Ringling 
Bros,  and  Barnum  &  Bailey’s  ar¬ 
rival  in  town  with  a  story  by 
John  O'Reilly  and  a  picture  by 
Acme’s  Tony  Sande,  of  ele¬ 
phants  lumbering  down  the 
street.  Proudly  leading  the 
pachyderms  was  Dion,  AWOL 
from  home. 

Mrs.  John  Rummage,  spotting 
the  picture  of  her  wandering 
boy,  retaliated  by  refusing  to 
let  him  attend  the  Big  Show. 
So  Dion  wrote  O’Reilly:  “You 
did  not  have  to  put  the  picture 
in  the  paper  and  get  me  into 
trouble.” 

The  reporter  made  amends  to 
Miama  Rummage,  then  he  took 
Dion  to  the  circus  himself,  in¬ 
troduced  him  to  the  clowns  and 
had  his  picture  made  astride  an 
elephant.  It  made  a  good  story, 
too. 

■ 

Owners'  Sons  Named 
On  Directorate 

Allentown,  Pa. — Sons  of  the 
Dublishers  of  the  Call  Chronicle 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  have  been 
named  to  the  board  of  directors 
and  will  serve  as  the  executive 
staff  for  the  operation  of  the 
papers. 

"The  old  board  consisted  of 
Royal  W.  Weiler,  president;  and 
Major  J.  C.  Shumberger  and 
David  A.  Miller,  vicepresidents. 
Additions  are  Samuel  W,  Miller, 
managing  editor:  Donald  P.  Mil¬ 
ler,  executive  director;  Fred  W. 
Weiler,  circulation  manager, 
and  John  C.  Shumberger,  Jr., 
controller. 

Other  company  officers  include 
William  D.  Reimert,  executive 
editor,  and  Charles  C.  Curtis, 
advertising  director, 

■ 

Moley  in  Journal 

Raymond  Moley ’s  column  “To¬ 
day’s  Trends” — an  analysis  of 
developments  on  the  national 
and  international  political 
fronts — now  appears  each  Mon¬ 
day,  Wednesday  and  Friday  >n 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce. 
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U.  S.  Delegates  Hail 
Geneva  Achievements 


gARRY  MARTIN,  president  of 
the  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  believes,  with  other  mem- 
tien  of  the  U.S.  Delegation,  that 
jie  Geneva  Conference  on  Free- 
iixa  of  Information  made  some 
definite  progress  toward  world 
press  freedom. 

On  his  return  to  New  York 
City  this  week,  Martin  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  he  felt  the 
Conference  had  enabled  dele- 
^tes  from  around  the  world  to 
discover  the  differences  in  con¬ 
cept  which  exist  and  to  consider 
hose  prob.ems  with  the  idea  of 
coming  to  some  understanding. 
Most  Important  Agreement 
The  Conference  actually  did 
iomething  definite  about  the  ma¬ 
jor  problems,”  Martin  said, 
agreeing  with  Chairman  Wil- 
iiam  Benton  that  the  most  im¬ 
portant  single  agreement  was 
'he  U.S.  Convention  designed  to 
give  foreign  correspondents 
jfider  access  to  the  news,  pro¬ 
tection  against  expulsion  and 
possible  censorship,  and  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  sending  of  news  dis¬ 
patches. 

Martin,  as  a  working  news- 
oaperman  and  the  leader  of  a 
large  journalism  union,  took  an 
active  part  in  the  East-West  de¬ 
bate  and  several  times  defended 
•Jie  American  press  against  the 
jsual  Soviet  accusations. 

"We  still  have  a  long,  hard 
pull  ahead,”  he  remarked  to 
EiP.  “We  are  faced  not  only 
with  the  difference  between 
Eut  and  West  concepts  but  we 
also  have  wide  differences  in 
viewpoint  among  ourselves — be- 
sveen  the  British  and  American 
concepts,  Latin  -  American,  and 
io  forth — as  to  what  a  free  press 
constitutes  and  what  are  its  re¬ 
sponsibilities.” 

"It  ill  becomes  anyone,”  he 
added,  “to  pre- judge  the  efforts 
of  the  Geneva  Conference.” 
Martin  said  he  was  also  happy 
to  see  the  start  made  toward  in- 
teraational  organization  of  ed¬ 
itors  and  publishers. 

"We  in  the  guild,”  he  com¬ 
mented,  “welcome  something 
concrete  in  the  way  of  organ- 
iation  on  the  other  side  of  the 
•able.  Then  we  wi.l  be  able 
to  sit  down  together  and  work 
out  solutions.  Right  now  a  state 
of  anarchy  exists  in  the  inter- 
oational  field.” 

lOI  Situation  to  Be  Aired 
The  ANG  will  continue  to 
withhold  its  dues  from  the  In¬ 
ternational  Organization  of 
Journalists,  Martin  reported,  un¬ 
til  Mme  decision  is  made  on  his 
petition  for  removal  of  lOJ 
Itadquarters  from  Prague  and 
JJBter  of  its  Leftist  Secretary- 
General,  Jiri  Hronek.  The  lOJ 
executive  board,  Martin  said, 
MS  called  a  meeting  in  June  to 
wnsider  his  charges  against 
Hronek. 

The  U.S.  delegation,  except 
lor  Erwin  Canham,  who  flew 
“ome  to  attend  the  ASNE  ses- 
aons,  returned  on  the  Queen 
In  the  group  with  Mar- 
™  and  Benton  were  Sevellon 
wown,  publisher  of  the  Prov- 
(R.  I.)  Journal  and  Bul¬ 


letin;  and  Mirs.  Oveta  Culp  Hob¬ 
by,  executive  vicepresident  of 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post. 

A  joint  statement  was  to  be 
issued  after  the  group  reported 
to  President  Truman  and  the 
State  Department. 

Brown  commented  to  ship 
newsmen  that  “Russia,  more 
politely  than  usual,  agreed  to 
disagree,  but  there  is  no  thought 
in  anyone’s  mind  that  the  Soviet 
will  accept  the  United  States 
contentions.” 

In  Russia,  Soviet  Press  Day 
was  being  celebrated,  and  Prav- 
da  was  declaring:  “The  gigan¬ 
tic  growth  of  the  press  in  the 
USSR  is  the  clearest  index  of 
socialist  democracy  and  true 
freedom  of  the  press.  The  Bol¬ 
shevik  press  truly  is  the  press 
of  the  whole  nation.” 

Pravda  added,  however,  that 
every  line  in  Soviet  newspapers 
must  be  devoted  to  Bolshevik 
propaganda. 

“One  of  the  first  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  Conference,”  Ben¬ 
ton  said  in  a  CBS  broadcast, 
“was  to  clarify  the  many  differ¬ 
ing  words  and  practices  in  the 
field  of  public  information,  and 
to  pass  an  agreement  that  the 
first  meaning  of  the  phrase 
‘Freedom  of  Expression’  was  the 
right  of  the  people  to  know  the 
facts. 

“There  are  countries,  ex¬ 
hausted  by  war  or  palsied  with 
fear  of  another  war,  which  with 
the  best  of  motives  are  more 
concerned  about  what  they  de¬ 
scribe  as  the  responsibility  of 
information  than  they  are  with 
freedom  of  information.  In 
some  countries,  where  violent 
religious  riots  can  be  set  off  by 
a  single  incident,  an  irrespon¬ 
sible  rumor  is  like  crying  ‘fire’ 
in  a  crowded  theater. 

“Such  countries  are  tempted  to 
let  governments  decide  what  is 
responsible  information  and 
what  is  not,  and  to  punish  those 
whom  the  government  decides 
have  spoken  or  written  irre¬ 
sponsibly.  They  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  share  our  view  that  such 
a  power  in  the  hands  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  potentially  tyrannous, 
and  our  view  that,  where  a  di¬ 
versity  of  news  sources  exist, 
responsibility  tends  to  emerge 
naturally.  .  .  . 

“At  Geneva  we  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  clarify  the  differing 
words  and  practices,  in  order 
that  all  who  believe  in  freedom 
can  work  better  together  in  its 
defense.  If  freedom  is  to  sur¬ 
vive  we  in  free  countries  must 
get  our  ideas  about  freedom 
straight.  And  we  must  prac¬ 
tice  it  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  whole  wor  d  will  recognize 
its  worth.  We  did  not  argue  at 
Geneva  that  the  press  of  the 
United  States  is  perfect,  or  that 
American  practices  are  beyond 
criticism.  On  the  contrary,  we 
concede  freely  the  room  and 
need  for  improvement.  But  we 
must  resist  unitedly  all  attempts 
to  confuse  the  issues  basic  to 
freedom.  Wrong  decisions  can 
lead  us  all  down  the  path  to 
bondage. 

(Continued  on  page  76) 


Argentine  Squeeze 
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strikes  and  discontent.”  The 
documentary  evidence  sub¬ 
mitted  was  so  evidently  forged, 
however,  that  not  even  a  good 
Peronist  like  Judge  Beltran 
could  tolerate  its  admission  and 
he  released  all  the  prisoners  “for 
lack  of  valid  evidence.” 

Stigmatized  As  Reds 

Before  they  could  be  released, 
however,  the  Federal  Police 
stepped  in.  The  Argentine  na¬ 
tionals  were  released  for  the 
time  being  but  were  stigmatized 
as  “subversive”  elements  in  the 
official  communiques.  The  others 
were  held  for  deportation.  ’That 
same  night,  Per6n  signed  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  decrees. 

Mrs.  Viterbo  was  held  for  11 
days;  Recanati  was  in  jail  19 
days.  Federal  Police  ransacked 
Mrs.  Viterbo’s  home  and  took 
with  them  all  ONA’s  files,  which 
she  had  kept  there  for  the  past 
year,  for  additional  security. 
Griffiths  was  released  in  custody 
of  the  American  Embassy  and 
was  given  five  days  in  which  to 
wind  up  his  business  and  leave 
Argentina.  None  of  the  others 
were  permitted  to  go  to  their 
homes  to  pick  up  needed  essen¬ 
tials  for  the  voyage,  but  were 
taken  direct  to  boat  or  plane. 
Packing  was  up  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  families. 

During  the  time  that  Mrs. 
Viterbo.  Recanati  and  Rascowski 
were  in  jail,  Luis  Lordi,  a  junior 
emplo.ve  of  ONA,  defied  police 
disapproval  by  running  the 
agency  and  keeping  clients  ser¬ 
viced. 

It  is  recognized  in  press  cir¬ 
cles  here  that  the  fate  of  Over¬ 
seas  News  Agency  here  is  sealed. 
Closure  of  ONA  is  deemed  a 
matter  of  time.  The  Buenos 
Aires  office  had  been  ONA’s 
South  American  headquarters. 
It  is  believed  that  the  agency 
may  close  down  of  its  own  voli¬ 
tion,  establishing  a  continental 
headquarters  in  Mexico  City, 
where  journalists  and  business 
enterprises  enjoy  greater  per¬ 
sonal  guarantees  than  in  Argen¬ 
tina. 

An  interesting  corollary  to  all 
this  is  that  these  events  occurred 
while  Argentine  Secretary  of  In¬ 
formation  Emilio  Cipolletti  was 
mouthing  platitudes  in  Geneva 
about  the  freedom  enjoyed  by 
the  press  in  Argentina,  and  the 
guarantees  given  to  correspon¬ 
dents. 

Recanati  leaves  behind  him  in 
Buenos  Aires  a  wife  and  three 
Argentine  -  born  children,  his 
mother,  father  and  several  sis¬ 
ters.  Earning  only  a  modest 
salary  at  ONA,  he  was  able  to 
leave  his  wife  only  several  hun¬ 
dred  pesos  on  which  to  get  by 
for  the  next  month  or  so;  for 
himself,  he  took  along  only 
about  $50  with  which  to  begin 
life  anew  in  Italy.  Of  the  entire 
Recanati  family,  only  one  of  his 
sisters  has  a  remunerative  job 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  Re- 
canatis  falls  upon  her. 

Mrs.  Viterbo  and  Recanati 
were  placed  aboard  the  Italian 
steamer  Andrea  Gritti  April  23, 
bound  for  Genoa.  To  prevent 
their  disembarking  in  Uruguay 
or  Brazil,  as  so  many  before 


them  have  done  for  decades,  the 
Argentine  authorities  sent  con¬ 
fidential  communications  to  the 
Uruguayan  and  Brazilian  Gov¬ 
ernments,  qualifying  the  two  de¬ 
portees  as  “communist  agita¬ 
tors.”  The  same  communication 
was  made  to  the  ship’s  captain, 
but  they  were  able  to  satisfy 
him  that  they  are  not  commu¬ 
nists. 

The  communist  stigma  worked 
like  a  charm.  With  the  fear  of 
communists  today  in  all  Latin 
America.  Uruguay’s  authorities 
caused  the  Andrea  Gritti  to  be 
docked  off  to  one  side  of  the 
port  of  Montevideo,  where  only 
one  road  of  access  exists.  A 
Maritime  Prefecture  guard  per¬ 
mitted  oassage  only  to  duly  au¬ 
thorized  persons.  Those  going 
aboard  the  vessel  had  to  show 
identification  documents  and 
their  names  and  addresses  care¬ 
fully  written  down. 

With  the  Dort  authorises  who 
went  aboard  as  soon  as  the  ship 
docked,  went  a  special  police  de¬ 
tail  who  gave  the  caotain  an  or¬ 
der  signed  bv  Immigration  Di¬ 
rector  Alejandro  Rovira.  forbid¬ 
ding  Mrs.  Viterbo  and  Recanati 
from  setting  foot  on  Uruguayan 
soil. 

Uruguay  Bars  Refuge 

Efforts  were  made  by  journal¬ 
ists  and  friends  to  have  the  two 
passengers  landed.  When  one 
correspondent  in  Montevideo 
spoke  with  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Jos4  L.  Pena,  the 
latter  replied:  “We  cannot  let  all 
political  deportees  land  here  at 
will.  We  would  get  in  bad  with 
General  Per6n.”  President  Luis 
Batile  Berres,  who  personally 
knows  Mrs.  Viterbo  and  who  is 
normally  accessible  to  journal¬ 
ists  by  telephone  even  at  his 
home,  made  himself  difficult  to 
locate.  Interior  Minister  Alberto 
Zubiria  told  Socialist  Congress¬ 
man  Pedro  Cardozo:  “They 
have  been  pointed  out  to  us  offi¬ 
cially  as  Communists.”  Dr.  Car¬ 
dozo,  who  has  known  Mrs.  Vi¬ 
terbo  for  years,  affirmed  that  the 
accusation  was  false.  To  this 
Zubiria  replied,  “anyway, 
there  is  a  question  of  neighbor¬ 
liness.” 

These  were  strange  words 
from  a  Uruguayan  official  and 
they  boded  no  good  for  foreign 
correspondents  who  may  here- 
aher  get  into  difficulties  with  the 
Per6n  Government.  Uruguayans 
who  learned  of  the  affair  reluc¬ 
tantly  admitted  that  their  coun¬ 
try’s  hitherto  brilliant  record  of 
hospitality  to  political  refugees 
from  Argentina  and  Paraguay 
and  Brazil  was  now  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

While  the  SS.  Andrea  Gritti 
was  in  port,  neither  Mrs.  Viterbo 
nor  Recanati  would  speak  to 
journalists  about  their  misfor¬ 
tune. 

( The  two  ONA  representatives 
arrived  in  New  York  by  plane 
May  3,  having  gotten  off  the 
freighter  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil.  Although  neither  had 
Brazilian  visas,  the  Brazilian  au¬ 
thorities,  acting  on  the  request 
of  ONA,  permitted  them  to  land 
and  the  United  States  Consulate 
gave  them  visas  enabling  them 
to  proceed  to  the  United  States. 
They  maintained  strict  silence 
on  their  experience.) 
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Free  Press  Principles 
Defined  at  Geneva 


By  a  vote  of  34  to  6  the  plen¬ 
ary  session  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Conference  on  Freedom  of 
Information  and  the  Press  at 
Geneva  adopted  the  following 
United  States  resolution  em¬ 
bracing  general  principles: 

WHEREAS  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  is  the  fundamental  right 
of  the  people  and  it  is  a  touch¬ 
stone  of  all  freedoms  whereto 
the  United  Nations  is  dedicat¬ 
ed  and  without  which  peace 
cannot  well  be  preserved  and 

Freedom  of  information  car¬ 
ries  the  right  to  gather,  trans¬ 
mit  and  disseminate  news  any¬ 
where  and  everywhere  without 
fetters  and 

Freedom  of  information  de¬ 
pends  on  its  validity  upon  the 
availability  to  people  of  diver¬ 
sity  of  sources,  news  and  opin¬ 
ion  and 

Freedom  of  information  fur¬ 
ther  depends  upon  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  the  press  and  other 
agencies  of  information  to  em¬ 
ploy  privileges  derived  from 
people  without  abuse  and  to  ac¬ 
cept  and  comply  with  the  obli¬ 
gation  to  seek  facts  without 
prejudice  and  spread  knowl¬ 
edge  without  malicious  intent, 
and 

Freedom  of  information  fur¬ 
ther  depends  upon  the  effective 
enforcement  of  recognized  re- 
^onsibilities,  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Conference  on  Freedom 
of  Information  therefore  re¬ 
solves,  firstly,  that  everyone 
shall  have  the  right  to  fre^om 
of  thought  and  expression; 

Freedom  of  Opinion 

This  ^all  include  freedom  to 
hold  opinions  without  interfer¬ 
ence  and  to  seek,  receive  and 
impart  information  and  ideas 
by  any  means  and  regardless 
of  frontiers. 

Secondly,  that  the  right  news 
personnel  have  the  widest  pos¬ 
sible  access  to  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation.  To  travel  unhampered 
in  pursuit  thereof  and  transmit 
copy  without  unreasonable  or 
discriminat ory  limitations 
should  be  guaranteed  by  action 
on  a  national  and  international 
plane. 

Thirdly,  that  exercise  of 
these  rights  should  be  limited 
only  by  recognition  of  and  re¬ 
spect  for  the  rights  of  others 
and  protection  afforded  by  law 
to  the  freedom,  welfare  and 
security  of  all. 

Fourthly,  that  in  order  to 
prevent  abuses  of  freedom  of 
information,  governments  in  so 
far  as  they  are  able  should  sup¬ 
port  measures  which  will  help 
improve  the  quality  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  make  diversity  of 
news  and  opinion  available  to 
the  people. 

Fifthly,  that  it  is  a  moral 
obligation  of  the  press  and 
other  agencies  of  information 
to  seek  the  truth  and  to  report 
facts,  thereby  contributing  to 
the  solution  of  the  world's 
problems  through  the  free  in¬ 
terchange  of  information  bear¬ 
ing  on  them,  promoting  respect 
for  human  rights  and  fundamen¬ 


tal  freedoms  without  discrimi¬ 
nation,  fostering  understanding 
and  cooperation  between  peo¬ 
ples  and  helping  maintain  in¬ 
ternational  peace  and  security. 

Sixthly,  that  this  moral  ob¬ 
ligation  under  the  spur  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  can  be  advanced 
through  organizations  and  as¬ 
sociations  of  journalists  and 
through  individual  news  per¬ 
sonnel. 

Seventhly,  that  encourage¬ 
ment  should  be  given  to  the 
establishment  and  to  the  func¬ 
tioning  within  the  territory  of 
a  state  of  one  or  more  non¬ 
official  organizations  of  persons 
employed  in  collection  and  dis¬ 
semination  of  information  to 
the  public  and  that  such  or¬ 
ganization  should  encourage 
the  fulfillment  inter  alia  of  the 
following  obligations  by  all  in¬ 
dividuals  or  organizations  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  collection  and  dis¬ 
semination  of  information: 

A.  To  report  facts  without 
prejudice  and  in  their  proper 
context  and  to  make  comments 
without  malicious  intent. 

B.  To  facilitate  the  solution 
of  economic,  social  and  humani¬ 
tarian  problems  of  the  world  as 
a  whole  through  the  free  inter¬ 
change  of  information  bearing 
on  such  problems. 

C.  To  help  promote  respect 
for  human  rights  and  funda¬ 
mental  freedoms  without  dis¬ 
crimination. 

D.  To  counteract  the  spread¬ 
ing  of  intentionally  false  or  dis¬ 
torted  reports  which  promote 
hatred  or  prejudice  against 
state,  persons,  or  groups  of  dif¬ 
ferent  race,  language,  religion 
or  philosophical  conviction. 

Eighthly,  that  the  observance 
of  obligations  of  the  press  and 
other  agencies  of  information 
except  those  of  recognized  legal 
nature  can  also  be  effectively 
advanced  by  peoples  served  by 
these  instrumentalities  and  that 
people  have  adequate  means  of 
obtaining  and  promoting  better 
performance  from  the  press  and 
other  agencies  of  information. 

■ 

'Record'  Is  Revised 
On  Bogota  Incident 

Chicago — Jules  DuBois,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  correspondent,  was 
the  first  correspondent  to  get 
a  radio  telephone  call  through 
to  the  United  States  on  Bogota 
riots  on  the  night  of  April  9, 
E&P  has  been  advised.  (A 
roundup  story  in  the  April  17 
edition  failed  to  mention  his 
feat. ) 

DuBois  also  is  credited  with 
getting  into  the  presidential 
palace  on  the  morning  of  April 
10  and  convincing  the  minister 
of  communications  to  let  corre¬ 
spondents  file  their  copy  and 
to  remove  the  temporary  cen¬ 
sorship  blackout. 

DuBois,  a  veteran  Panama 
newspaperman,  mobilized  trans¬ 
portation  for  the  press  as  well 
as  military  escorts  when  corre¬ 
spondents  wanted  to  go  any¬ 
where  during  the  riots  in  Co¬ 
lombia. 


Geneva  Report 

continued  from  page  75 

“The  tremendous  force  of  the 
idea  of  freedom  is  admitted 
even  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Soviet 
strategy  is  not  to  oppose  free¬ 
dom  of  information  frontally, 
but  to  confound  and  confuse  the 
issues  that  bear  upon  it.  It  is 
their  strategy  to  argue  that  free¬ 
dom  means  the  right  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  suppress  information 
and  opinion  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  regards  as  harmful.  Under 
this  definition  the  printing  of 
the  facts  about  Soviet  aggres¬ 
sion  in  Czechoslovakia  and  other 
east  European  countries  would 
be  called  warmongering  which 
should  be  prohibited  by  law. 

“This  strategy  was  not  suc¬ 
cessful  at  Geneva.  The  non- 
totalitarian  countries  of  the 
world  declined  to  be  confused. 
On  vote  after  vote  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  satellites  found 
themselves  alone.” _ 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

1  time — $.50  per  line 
4  times — .40  per  line 
HELP  WANTED  AND 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time — $1.00  per  line 

2  times — .90  per  line 
4  times — .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 

Count  epprozimatpljr  five,  5  letter 
words,  one  line. 

Forms  close  Wednesday  noon. 
There  is  an  additional  charge  of 
15  cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  num¬ 
ber  on  each  order.  Postage  charges 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
will  be  billed. 

We  forward  all  mail  received  in  an¬ 
swer  to  box  numbers  but  will  not  be 
responsible  for  replies  that  are  sent 
to  us  addressed  incorrectly.  Mail  to 
be  called  for  at  this  office  will  be 
held  30  days  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS. 

please  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

NEWSPAyEF~APraAiSALS 

PublishinK  &  Printing;  Plant 

APPRAISALS 

Standard  Appraiaal  Company 
6  Church  Street 
New  York  6,  New  York 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 

ADVANTAGKOUS 
NKWSPAPER  BUYS 
WESTERN  DAILIES 
AND  WEEKLIES 

Marcus  Griffin  A-  .Associates 
427  West  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles  13 

_ Phone:  MA-67«74. _ 

Appraisals,  Sales  and  Finances 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  T. 
Suite  1724.  Phone:  BRyant,  9-1132 
Buy  or  sell,  we  have 
papers  and  prospects 
ODETT  &  ODETT 
Experienced  puhlishers-hrokera 
Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 
CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPERS  —  with 
excellent  futures,  offered  by  former 
publisher  of  experience,  J.  R.  GAB- 
BERT,  3937  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  Cal. 
CALIFORNIA  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES. 
J.  A.  Snyder,  9980  Braddock  Dr. 

_ Culver  City,  California. _ 

CAPABLE  HANDLING,  buying,  sell¬ 
ing,  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  52,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Michigan. 

•  EDITOR 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFOKMATIOH" 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W,  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 
•MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  f; 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  booiR 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

SOUTH'S  NEWSPAPER  AOENCf 
Papers  bought,  sold,  strict  confldeaet. 
A.  W.  Huckle,  Mgr.,  Rock  Hill.  8.  0. 
★  ★The  "Golden  Rule”  is  our  ysH- 
stick.  Arthur  W.  Stypes,  625  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco  5,  California. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY 
Fast  growing  ares,  15,000  popnlatiss. 
Paid  circulation,  gross  over  8100,004. 
Net  $26,000.  Cash  necessary  $30,000! 
Raymond  Campbell  Company,  3725  Ix! 
position  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles. _ 

MOUNTAIN  state  daily  newspaper 
with  well  equipped  shop  doing  ap¬ 
proximately  $75,000  volume  per  year. 
This  shop  is  complete  in  every  4a 
tail  and  earning  more  than  a  reatoa- 
able  return  on  the  investment.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  9748,  Editor  &  Publiaker. 

SOUTHER.V  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY 
47  years  old.  Price  $30M  with  btiild- 
ing.  Very  profitable.  J.  L.  Stoll, 
2326  Cloverdale  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  Id, 
California. _ 


STRONG  NEW  JERSEY  WEEKLY, 
near  New  York  City,  grossing  orer 
$40,000  with  job  work,  excellent  poi- 
sibilities,  price  $45,000.  Ben  Siul- 
man  Associates,  500  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
Y'ork  18.  New  Y'ork. _ 


THRIVING  New  Jersey  Weekly,  1! 
years  old,  gross  $25M  last  year,  circa- 
lation  3,000.  Box  9693,  Editor  A  Pab- 
lisher, _ 

WRITE  FOR  NEW  SPRING  UST  od 
Newspaper  Properties  for  sale.  MAT 
BROS..  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


ONCE 


IN 


A 


LIFETIME! 


An  opportunity  to  buy  one  of 
the  finest  unopposed  da-llles  In 
the  Southwest,  $750,000.  Earn¬ 
ings  In  six  figures. 


Box  9812,  Editor  &  Publisher 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED _ 

EX-PUBLlSHER  with  $30M  cash 
wants  small  daily,  semi-weekly,  (tronp 
weekly-,  either  East  or  West  Ccait. 
Box  9800,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SMALL  DAILY  or  good-sized  weekly 
in  Middle  Atlantic  or  New  England 
states.  Part  ownership  considered. 
Box  9831,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FORSAIl 

MODEL  K  LINOTYPE.  Babcock 
Standard  No.  7  press,  Wesel  nlec^ 
proof  press,  several  fonts  Jp***' 
W.  T.  Slusher,  Route  1.  Salem.  Ya.  ^ 

GOSS  DOUBLE  folder  and  baUoM 
former.  Standard  cut-off.  Has  ben 
stored  since  1940.  M.  S.  BrMdt, 
Church  Hollow  Farm,  Slocum,  K-  i: 

MODEL  QQ  IN  FIRST  RATE  COpT 
TION.  Recently  been  overhauled  JT 
Duplex  mechanic  from  factory.  " 
h.p.  motor,  plus  control  box  and  rw 
stat.  Reason  for  selling:  inetallUM 
Model  "A.”  May  be  seen  in  opere- 
tion  at  Delaware  State  News.  Dover, 
Del. 
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(ECHANICAL  equipment  for  sale 


I  NEW  FORM  TABLES,  all  metal, 
«  X  30  top,  ready  immediate  ship- 
Jjat;  Model  A  Kelly  Automatic;  39" 
CAP  Automatic  Power  Cutter;  Goss 
(ill  page  Plat  Shaver;  Koyle  Radial 
inn  Flat  Router.  Thos.  W.  Hall  Co., 
llO  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18. 


nfO  NEWSPAPER  40  HP.  A.C. 
PEESS  DRIVES.  Cutler  *  Hammer 
Piceplate  type  control  panels,  40/3  hp. 
BO  3  ph.  60  eye.  G.  E.  two  motor 
^ea  with  Link*Belt  silent  chains  and 
Brockets  to  (irovide  240  rpm  drive 
[jiift  speed.  Equipped  to  operate  as 
I  pair. 

jIIREOTYPE  equipment  2m" 
(Stoff,  several  pieces,  hand  casting 
tees,  tailcutter,  shavers,  3,000  pound 
(tesces.  chipping  blocks,  Form*0* 
Jtorch,  boring  machine,  Hat  saw  table, 
lilt  on  request. 

the  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING 
COMPANY 

WATERBURY  91,  CONN. 


JEW  ELEVATING  Form  Trucks — 
Slipment  3  to  4  weeks.  Top  size 
X  301^,  6-inch  vertical  move- 
sent.  Very  heavy  construction. 
Sifle-wheel  hard-rubber  casters. 
UIHHCAN  PRINTING  MACHINERY 
CO.,  Inc.,  63  Park  Row,  New  York 
Qty  7,  New  York. 


jTEREO  SAW.  Edmondson’s  new 
lOCO  saw  at  $225  gives  lifetime  serv¬ 
ice.  Takes  full  page.  kVrite  William  B. 
Idmondson  Co.,  Newport,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 

UNOTYPES,  three  model  O’s  with 
tleHric  pots  and  motors.  Now  in  use 
n  daily  paper  and  being  replaced  by 
dkplay  machines.  Box  9821,  Editor 
1  Wblisher. 


FOR  SALE 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
16  pg.  press,  I  to  I,  stereo,  AC. 


SCOTT  COLOR  PRESS 
single  width,  4-declt,  22%" 


40  PAGE  HOE 
right  engle,  2-decl(,  2234" 


GOSS  QUAD 

double  folder,  22%",  stereo,  A.C. 


GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 
single-width,  4-declt,  23  9/16" 
compensetors  for  color 


6  UNIT  HOE 

with  3  pancoest  color  couples 
22%"  cut  off 

hoa  3-8rm  reels,  tensions,  full  speed 
Pssters,  web-break  detectors,  two 
double  folders,  two  75  hp  A.C. 
®ofors  and  controls,  two  conveyors. 

Available  Immediately 


BEN  SHULMAN 

*0  Kfth  Ave.,  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 
Ml*  1724.  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 
Address:  “Shulpress  New  York” 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

FUR  SALE —  New  equipment,  Directo- 
mat.  Monomelt,  Morrison,  Saws,  Ro¬ 
tary,  Shavers,  Radial  Arm  Routers. 
Stereotype  Supplies,  Chases,  Form 
Tablea,  etc.  Walter  W.  Mezo  Com¬ 
pany,  400  Weat  Madison  St.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. _ 

NEWSPAPER  &  MAGAZINE 

Rotary  Printing  Preasei 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

11  Weat  42nd  Street 
_ New  York  18.  New  York _ 


Junior  Sta-Hi  Electric  Dry  Mat 
Former,  Vacuum  Back,  22%  or 
23  9  16"  cutoff.  $500.00. 

Goss  Moulding  Machine,  $600.00. 

Cushman  Flat  Plate  Router,  new  1942, 
$350.00. 

All  in  use  now.  Available  immediately. 
Write  or  wire  Business  Manager,  Van- 
eouver  News-Herald,  Vancouver,  B.  C., 
Canada. 


LINOTYPES — Several  Model  14’8  and 
Model  C  Intertype  available  for  early 
delivery,  or  will  find  you  any  model 
Linotype  or  Int<*rtype.  Publishers 
Equiimient  Co..  P.  O.  Box  588,  At- 

Innta  1,  Georgia. _ 

SM.ALL  Pennsylvania  daily  desires 
bids  on  complete  engraving  plant 
equipment,  full  page  size.  Reply  Box 
9835,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HOE  AND  DUPLEX  mat  roller.  Tubu¬ 
lar  casting  box.  16  used  form  tables, 
semi-plate  finishing  block.  Box  903, 
Boise.  Idaho. _ 

FOR  SALE  —  3  Model  8  Linotypes. 
Sensibly  priced.  Printersft  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  277  Broadway,  New  York 
7.  New  York. 


NEW  GALLEYS  AND  GALLEY  CAB¬ 
INETS.  All  guar.*inteed  18-gaage  steel. 
Galleys  in  regular  and  special  sizes. 
Cabinets  for  25,  50,  60  or  100  galleys. 
Prompt  shipment  out  of  stock.  Order 
now  before  prices  advance.  American 
Printing  Machinery  Co.,  Inc.,  63  Park 
Row,  New  York  7,  New  York. _ 


FOR  SALE  Hoe  "X"  Paftern 
Sextuple  Press  with  synthetic 
rubber  rollers. 

This  press  is  approximately  30 
years  old  and  is  in  very  good 
condition. 

Only  reason  for  selling  this  press 
Is  to  replace  it  with  larger  five 
unit  Scott  press  to  take  care  of 
our  needs. 

This  press  will  be  available 
around  January  I,  1949. 

REGISTER 

Santa  Ana,  California 


4  MIEHLE  $2  presses,  all  with  cross 
feeders,  one  with  extension  feeder. 
Can  be  seen  any  time.  Immediate  de¬ 
livery.  Reasonable  price.  William 
B.  Edmondson  Co.,  1264  Commercial 
Tmst  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. _ 

MODEL  OSMi  Intertype 
Model  14  Linotype 

Monotype  Material  Maker 
Monotype  Giant  Caster,  4  molds,  83 
fonts  mats,  42  to  72  point. 

Payne  A  Craig  Corporation 
82  Beckman  Street 
_ New  York  7,  N.  Y. _ 

HOE  STTRAIGHT  LIVE  PKBgfl,  64 
page,  with  Goee  highepeed  twin  feld- 
ers,  eatofr  22%',  •  eolmssn,  4  plates 
wide.  75  HP,  8  pkase,  280  r  eUetrieal 
eqnipaseat,  will  print  64  page  one  up 
er  88  page  two  np,  three  color  fonn- 
tains,  ^ee  deeirable  fer  printing  com- 
icn,  nttrnctlrely  priced,  nrnilahle  im¬ 
mediately.  Por  additional  partisan 
write  to: 

Northern  Mnehiae  Works 
Mnrshnll  t  Jeffemon  Streets 

_ Phllndelphln,  Pn. _ 

ONE  STANDARD  AUTOSHAVER,  no 
motor.  Seven  reels  and  stationary  belt 
tensions,  fair  mechanical  condition. 
Box  9746,  Editor  A  Publisher.  ^ 


editor  &  PUBLIS  HER  for  May  8,  1948 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE  j 


STANDARD  NEWSPRINT 


Good  quality — Prompt  delivery 

North  American  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 

350  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
CHickering  4-4484 


NEWSPRINT,  prompt  shipmanta,- 
Canadian,  any  lise  rolls.  Urge  qnan- 
titiee.  Box  6703,  Editor  *  PnblUhnr. 

NEWSPRINT 

Any  size  rolls,  domeatis,  Canndinn  or 
European.  For  immediate  and  fatnrs 
deliveries  at  new  low  prioes.  Alfred 
Horn,  79  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 
Telephone:  HAnover  8-0165. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
North  American  32-lb.  Standard  size 
rolls  or  sheets.  Box  9781,  Editor  A 
Puhlisher. _ 


USEFUL  VALUES 

Wesel  heavy  duty  Monorail  Trimmer 
— full  page  size — with  1  H.P.  230- 
volt  60-cycIe  3-phase  A.O.  Motor. 
Like  new. 

Wood  Junior  Antoplate  Caster  and 
Finishing  Machine  for  15"  platen  and 
A.C.  motor  equipment. 

Model  25  Linotype  Rebnilt,  Ready 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 

120  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18. 


2,  3  or  4  UNIT  Goss  presses,  also  one 
single  16-page  unit  preae.  Box  9740, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


HOE  CURVED  CASTING  BOX,  dual 
cooled,  electrically  controlled;  Hoe 
finishing  and  cooling  machine;  32H' 
cut  off,  7/16"  plate,  45  or  60  bevel. 
All  perfect.  Immediate  delivery.  Mat- 
tia  Press,  Newark  4,  N.  J.  Tel: 
HUmboldt  5-1362. 


CONSOLIDATION  SALE 

Duplex  Model  A  Flatbed  No.  206  AB, 
7^  hp.  motor,  eight  8-col.  chases,  in 
operation  daily,  $6,000. 

C  &  P  14  X  22  Old  Series,  $500. 

C  &  P  12  X  18  New  Series  with 
Horton  pulley,  motor,  and  Miller 
Feeder,  $800. 

C  &  P  10  X  15  old  series,  $450. 

C  &  P  8  X  12  old  series,  $300. 

3  full  fonts  8  pt.  Century  light  and 
bold  8A122,  $100  each  with  sorts. 

1  full  font  8  pt.  No.  2  with  Italics 
and  small  caps  8A2  with  sorts,  $125. 

3  fonts  8  pt.  No.  2  with  Gothic  No. 
3,  8A70,  $75  each. 

1  full  font  6  pt.  Century,  6A94,  with 
sorts,  $100. 

1  full  font  10  pt.  Century  light  and 
bold,  with  sorts,  10A112,  $100. 

1  full  font  24  pt.  Erbar,  24A353,  $200. 

1  full  font  14  pt.  Elzevir  with  Chelt¬ 
enham  bold,  14A28,  $150. 

30-in.  Challenge  paper  cutter,  good 
condition,  $400. 

20-in.  Monitor  punch,  $100. 

26-in.  Peerless  Perforator  $125. 

Boston  wire  stitcher.  Style  A,  $75. 

Eight  7-coI.  newspaper  chases,  with 
double  truck,  $75.00. 

Also  more  than  20  fonts  of  ad  and 
job  hand  type,  good  to  fair  condition. 
Few  cabinets  and  other  small  items. 

All  as  is,  where  is,  all  now  in  use. 

Come  see,  write  or  wire. 

THE  DAILY  HERALD 

Columbia,  Tenn. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


FOR  S.kLE 

Duplex  Tubular  Casting  Box  for  22% 
cut-off.  Goss  Flat  Casting  Box  12  x 
17.  4  single  pig,  Ludwig  Automatic 
metal  feeders.  Linotype  or  Intertype. 
Make  ns  an  Offer. 

SHEBOY'GAN  PRESS 
Sheboygan,  Wisconsin 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  alliod  equip¬ 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 

_ Tel.;  MAin  2-2231 _ 

MACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plant!, 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Ros-i  Street.  New  York  7.  N.  T. 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co..  Inc. 

See  our  ad  on  page  73 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTID 

WANTED — Dry  mat  roller,  heavy 
duty,  AC  motor.  Must  be  in  good  con- 
dition.  Box  9837,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WE’LL  BUY  YOUR  MODEL  8  or 
low  base  5  or  swap  it  for  a  14  Lino¬ 
type  or  Model  C  Intertype.  Publishers 
Equipment  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  588,  At- 
lanta  1,  Georgia. 

WANTED 

Rofary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  &  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
Telephone.  BRyant  9-1132 


WANTED — Modem  16  or  20  page 
Standard  ’Tubular  Duplex  and  stereo 
equipment.  Mnst  be  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Delivery  late  summer  or  fall. 
Daily  American  Repnblic,  Poplar 

Bluff.  Missonri. _ 

WANTED  8  or  16  page  DUPLEX  or 
GOSS  PRESS.  Flat  bed  preferred. 
Give  details  and  price.  A.  L.  Canon, 
427  Guardian  Building,  Cleveland  14, 
Ohio. _ _ 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

Standard  Canadian  Any  Quantity 
Box  9780,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
TWO  GOSS  15-inch  impression  cylin¬ 
ders  for  Goss  press  four  plates  wide, 
3,000  pound  stereotype  pot.  Latin 
American  Press  Syndicate,  2  West 

16th  St.,  New  York,  New  York. _ 

ONE  HIGH  SPEED  GOSS  single 
width  folder.  Standard  Freeholder, 

Cornwall.  Ontario. _ 

PONY  AUTOPLATE  with  23  9/16" 
cut  off  for  plates  7/16  of  an  inch,  A.O. 
motor.  Must  be  equipped  with  water 
cooled  jacket.  Box  9743,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

WANTED 

GOSS  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  13H  inch  printing  diameter. 
21 H  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  tame. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Lanotypes  aad  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  22,  Pennsylvania. 


WAJf’TKD 

Rotary  press  with  stereotyping  equip¬ 
ment  if  possible.  16,  20  or  34  pages. 
Will  pay  cash  or  trade  Duplex.  Give 
fnll  details  and  price  F.O.B.  yoar  city 
and  earlieat  imsalble  delivery  date. 
Write  Box  9691,  Editor  A  Pnblieher. 
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BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

FINANCING  NEKDEU.  Country 
weekly.  Plant  fully  paid.  Self  run¬ 
ning.  Could  use  understudy.  Can  be 
loan  at  6%.  Salary  |3S.  a  week  to 
start  and  %,  to  son  or  relative  of 
investor.  Democrat.  Full  details  includ¬ 
ing  reference  or  positively  no  reply. 
Dignus.  Box  9810,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
_ REPRESENTATIVES _ 

ATTENTION  Trade  Journal  Editors: 
Selling  Correspondent  available,  as¬ 
signments  Chiesgo  and  suburbs.  Busi¬ 
ness  paper  editors  desiring  article, 
news  or/and  convention  coverage  this 
area  kindly  contact:  Edward  Berg¬ 
strom.  5012  Drexel  Blvd.,  Chicago  16, 
Illinois. 


PARIS  CORRESPONDENT.  Tonng 
Am^ican  uewswoman,  two  years*  ex¬ 
perience  United  Nations,  offers  spot 
news,  interpretive  and  feature  cover¬ 
age  for  dailies,  weeklies  or  magasine, 
from  early  June  through  UN  General 
Assembly  period.  Box  0788,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


WOMAN,  free  lance  writer,  wants 
feature  and  special  assignments  Ne« 
York  City  vicinity.  Meets  people  in 
telligently.  tactfully.  Box  0658,  Edi 
tor  *  Pnhiisher 


FEATURES  FOR  SALE 


PLACES  AND  PEOPLE 
Roving  reporter.  Samples. 
Box  442,  Cnero,  Texas. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS 
FOR  YOU! 

Why  Parish  A  Pickett  Service  is  so 
profit-packed:  1,  It’s  complete.  Real 
istic  staff-training  material.  Ready-to- 
sell  campaigns.  Sound  management 
tips.  Opportunity-alerting  bulletins. 
Promotional  aids.  Personalised  counsel 
on  your  problems.  2.  Created  by  folks 
in  daily  supervision  of  a  big  fast-grow¬ 
ing  Want  Ad  department.  3,  PAP  ideas 
are  use-tested.  Write  today  for  details 
of  the  Want  Ad  Service  that  makes 
you  more  money. 

PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  86,  Florida 


SCHOOLS 


LEARN  PHOTO  ENGRAVING  WORK 
for  newspaper  or  omu  your  own  profit 
able  business.  School  ostakflshad 
1081.  Veteran  training,  too.  Write 
for  booklet  A.  The  Aurora  School  of 
Photo- Engraving,  Tasope  Bldg.,  Au¬ 
rora,  Mo. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


ARE  YOU  READY  to  step  into  a 
classified  manager's  Job  on  sastem  af¬ 
ternoon  0.000  daily,  now  running  solid 
page.  This  is  a  '‘natural*’  classified 
territory  offering  nnnsnal  opportnuity 
to  man  or  woman  now  working  as  as¬ 
sistant.  Starting  salary  $75.  Box  0781. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  local  display 
staff.  Permanent  position,  prefer  Mid- 
westerner.  Send  full  details.  State  when 
available.  Write  R.  L.  Rose,  News 
Tribune.  Jefferson  City,  Missouri. 


NEED  MAN  for  permanent  advertising 
solicitation  work.  Should  have  ex¬ 
perience  on  layouts.  Single  man  pre¬ 
ferred  because  of  tight  housing.  Write 
fully  about  self  and  if  now  employed. 
The  Minot  Daily  News,  Minot,  North 
Dakota 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN,  permanent  position.  Bend 
data  on  experience,  salary  expected, 
etc.  Also  experienced  copy  and  layout 
man  for  copy  and  art  department  per¬ 
manent  position.  Send  ail  information 
to  F.  E.  Katterjohn,  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector,  Courier  and  Press,  Evansville, 
Indiana. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


A  CKAtKElUACK  DISPLAY  ad  sales¬ 
man  can  come  to  work  for  us  July  1. 
Position  means  complete  charge  of 
that  department  on  paper  with  2,750 
circulation  publishing  five  days  a  w-eek 
in  Northern  California  mountain 
town  of  3,500.  Salary  will  be  right, 
too.  Box  9817,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

A  DEFINITE  CHALLENGE  I 
To  an  experienced  sales  and  layout 
man.  Second  paper,  with  amazing  re¬ 
cord  has  top  position  on  staff  open 
to  right  man — a  permanent  position 
with  liberal  salary  arrangements.  In¬ 
terview  desired.  Write  giving  full 
particulars.  Box  9802,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WANTED:  Advertising  salesman,  in 
one  of  the  most  progressive  papers  in 
the  Southwest.  Air  conditioned  plant; 
fine  w-orking  conditions;  above  average 
salary  and  commission.  Yon  cannot 
afford  to  pass  up  this  opportunity. 
TUCUMCARI  DAILY  NEWS,  TU- 
CUMCARI,  NEW  MEXICO. 

WANTED:  Classified  manager;  man  or 
woman;  above  average  salary  and 
commission;  on  one  of  the  South- 
west’s  best  newspapers;  unlimited  op¬ 
portunities;  air  conditioned  plant. 
TUCUMCARI  DAILY  NEWS,  TU- 
CUMCARI,  NEW  MEXICO. _ 

HELP  WANTED— ADMINISTRATIVE 

WANTED  EXPERIENCED  all  around 
newspaperman  to  take  charge  of 
Branch  Office  of  progressive  daily. 
Work  consists  of  office  supervision, 
handling  news,  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation.  Staff  of  three.  Fine  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement  for  man 
in  weekly  field.  Write,  giving  age, 
experience  and  full  details  to  Paines- 
ville  Telegraph,  Painesville,  Ohio. 


A  SOUTHWESTERN  state  university 
wants  a  man  as  publisher  of  student 
publications  and  as  public  relations 
writer.  He  must  have  had  advertising 
and  business  office  experience  giving 
comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  field 
of  newspaper  publishing,  plus  news 
desk  experience  on  a  paper  w-hich 
understands  conservative  typographi¬ 
cal  beauty.  Tough  but  satisfying  Job 
to  man  who  can  produce  good  news¬ 
paper  and  good  news  stories  and  who 
ran  earn  respect  and  cooperation  of 
independent  student  staffs.  Box  9775, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

HELP  WANTED— CIRCUUTION 

A  TOP  NOTCH,  fast  growing  pro¬ 
gressive,  home  delivered  evening  news¬ 
paper  has  an  opening  for  a  young, 
ambitions,  experienced  “Little  Mer¬ 
chant’’  district  manager.  Good  sal¬ 
ary,  car  allowance.  Excellent  future. 
All  information  first  letter.  J.  F. 
Yanch,  Newsday,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTElk-EOlTORIAL 


F.XPERIENCED  sports  reporter,  cap¬ 
able  also  of  doing  some  proofreading 
and  makeup.  For  New  York  subur¬ 
ban  afternoon  daily.  Box  9884,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  for  experi¬ 
enced  reporter  and  for  copyreader  on 
morning  daily  in  South.  State  quali¬ 
fications.  pay  desired  and  give  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  9843.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  ARTISTS:  Attractive 
job  available  in  intermountain  terri¬ 
tory  for  first  class  layout,  lettering 
and  retouching  artist.  Also  will  con¬ 
sider  applications  from  2  or  3  year 
man  for  assistant  in  same  classifica¬ 
tions.  Send  full  e^erience,  salary 
expected  in  reply  to  Howell  A  White, 
Artists.  Tribune-Telegram  Bldg.  Salt 
Lake  City  1,  Utah. 


REPORTER  to  develop  news  in  small 
towns  and  rural  areas  first  by  visiting 
communities  and  later  by  use  of  tele¬ 
phone  from  our  office.  Prefer  man 
with  some  experience  but  would  take 
young  topnotcher.  Send  references,  ex¬ 
perience.  Fine  opportunity.  Marsh¬ 
field.  Wisconsin.  New-s  Herald. 


REPORTER,  leg  work,  young,  single, 
man  or  girl,  some  desk  duties.  Start 
soon.  Fine  town  in  agricultural  sec¬ 
tion  on  Susquehanna  River.  Write  or 
phone  Dan  Himmen.  The  Morning 

News.  Danville,  Pennsylvania. _ 

WANTED:  Man  reporter  on  afternoon 
daily.  Good  hours,  congenial  surround¬ 
ings,  doing  experienced  work.  $45  to 
start,  more  later.  Box  9679,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


WE  NEED  a  person  who  intimately 

knows  food  distribution  nationally  and  PUBLISHER’S  Assistant;  publi^lS. 
who  can  do  finished  writing  rewrit-  tions,  promotion,  editorial  experisMT 
mg  and  proofreading  on  the  field.  \Ve  strung  educational  background;  lis,!,' 
can  t  find  such  a  person  so — we  11  32.  Box  9830,  Editor  A 

take  a  person  who  is  a  top-flight  Rsher.  " 

stenographer  and  a  journalism  grad¬ 
uate  and  teach  the  field  to  that  per¬ 
son.  Then  we  will  have  an  editorial 
assistant  w-ho  will  become  an  associ¬ 
ate  editor  and  who  later  may  become 
managing  editor  or  editor  of  one  or 


son.  Then  we  will  have  an  editorial  SOMEBODY 

assistant  w-ho  will  become  an  associ-  NEEDS 

ate  editor  and  who  later  may  become 

managing  editor  or  editor  of  one  or  ME 

more  of  our  national  Rrocepr  trade  ^  publisher  representing  the  moae,« 

A.  interests  on  a  medium-sized  dlS 

flnt.hid*’ wrutr.1’  Kuow  advertising,  news,  circaliiSl 

nrnshed  writing  on  the  fteld,  leads  to  .  nmHnotion  41 

KdRo^r’*  ?hnngr“becTuse  of^forporation”*^? 

Editor  A  Publisher. _  Available  July  20th.  Ex  Gl,  marriw 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


father  of  three.  AAA  references, 
fer  South  or  Southwest.  Write  I 


COMBINATION  pressman-stereotyper  f"*' r'**  Grange  Citiin, 


as  w-orking  foreman  on  six-day  paper 

17.000  circulation.  Pony  Autoplate,  _ 

Hat  shaver,  routers,  three  unit  Hoe.  STAFF  ASSISTANT 

No  drifters  please.  The  Eagle,  Dothan,  TO  COMPTROLLER 

.Alabama. _  Finishing  30  months  of  reorgaaiiii| 

PRINTER  to  increase  efficiency,  reduce  cost  d 

All  round,  competent,  experienced,  office  systems,  accounting  (now  IBH) 
daily  newspaper  printer  w-ho  wants  to  and  City  Circulation  for  daily  aesrl; 
live  in  most  delightful  city  in  Florida,  180,000.  No  longer  needed.  Prsvitii 
“The  City  of  100  Lakes,’’  with  the  management  experience  and  in  le- 
finest  of  folks.  Fishing  and  boating  counting,  budget,  manufacturing  esM 
paradise.  Living  conditions  excellent,  of  other  businesses.  Married,  44 
housing  obtainable  now.  Stereo  press.  $5-9,000  relative  to  future  offered.?* 
New-spaper  work  only,  no  job  or  press-  resume,  references,  interview  writi: 
w-ork.  Permanent  position  at  good  W.  D.  Wilson,  3891  Porter  N.  ff, 
wages  to  right  man;  strong  company,  Washington  16,  D.  C.  ORdway  86U. 

old  newspaper.  Tell  all  about  yourself  - — 

and  give  references  first  letter.  Box  SITUATIONS  WANTED- 

9793.  Editor  A  Publisher.  ADVPRTKINC 

Twin  Palls.  Idaho.  - _ 

WANTED:  Ad  man  in  composing 

room  Night  work  good  scale  ideal  woman.  2^^  >iars  diveriilrf 

working  condition;.  Times  -  ’News,  CrnS?’’ Ad^'T  r** 

Twill  FalU  Idaho  Journalism.  Ad.  major.  Boi 


La  Grange,  Illinois. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
ADVERTISING 


9820,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— PHOTOGRAPHERS  I.’-V  TOSSIN(I  my  hat  in  the  sdter 

-  tisiiig  ringl  June  graduate  from  mil- 

PHOTOGRAPHER-WRITER  to  handle  west  university  wants  sales  or  eon- 
features  and  photos,  black-and-white  tact  work.  Expcrieiice  on  two  pspen 
and  color,  wanted  by  large  southern  and  trade  magazine.  Write  Boi 
agricultural  organization.  Must  be  9801,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

experienced  in  all  phases  of  photogra-  vnrTvra  AnnuvaeiuL'  _ ■ 

phy,  and  flexible  in  writing  news,  YOUNG  AGGRESSIVE  adverti.inj 
features  and  scripts.  Considerable  manager  with  nlenty  of  know  how, 
travel  involved.  Excellent  working  !«terc8ted  in  finding  spot  on  d^j 
conditions  and  equipment.  Details  L"  '“F.  present  circolwioii 

and  samples  in  first  letter  to  Box  20,000.  Know  competitive  •elluf 
9776.  Editor  A  Publisher.  vitality,  general  knowledge  of  ih 

wwwwwwcww.w — v  ;  w-w — ^  —  departments.  Produce  profeMion*! 

PHOTO  LAB  TE(7HNICIAN,  also  layouts,  12  years’  experience  ss  spite 
capable  of  handling  stndio  set-up  pic-  salesman,  advertising  manager,  ud 
tures,  and  process  all  types  of  photo  consultant  on  labor  relations  and  ptr 
work  including  black-and-white  and  sonnel  relations.  An  inquiry  will  brini 
color  slides,  wanted  by  large  southern  an  interesting  interview  at  my  expes* 
agricultural  organization.  Latest  in  any  central  western  state.  Ba 
equipment  including  air-conditioned,  9840,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

temperature-controlled  laboratory.  Do-  - x - - 

tails  and  samples  in  first  leUer  to  YOUNG  newspaper  advertising  ezM- 
Box  9777.  Editor  A  Publisher.  “.“ve  specializing  in  confidential  u 

signments  for  publishers  in  comptti- 
tive  fields  will  be  free  soon  to  dii- 
cuss,  with  a  limited  number  of  pih- 
NEWSPAPERMEN'S  AGENCY,  Arti-  I  lishers,  any  phase  of  the  newipsptt 
cles.  Books,  Fiction.  Plays  marketed,  business  that  requires  conldesliil 
Bertha  Klansner,  130  E.  40th  St.,  N.  Y.  |  treatment.  Highly  recommended.  Boi 

9839,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
ARTISTS 


EXPERT  PICTORIAL  airbrnik  n- 
toucher  wants  free  lance  work.  E 
Greer,  Phone:  TE  8-8576,  Now  Tirt 
City. 


LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
CARTOONISTS 


ADVERTISING  or  business  manager. 

Age  35.  Capable  and  dependable  with 
thorongh  background  of  newspaper 

work.  Seek  permanent  position  on _ ,, 

small  city  daily  with  possible  later  CARTOONIST,  29,  formerly  art  di- 
opportunity  to  acquire  an  interest  in  rector  wants  to  get  back  in  hsram 
the  newspaper.  Comprehensive  experi-  with  creative  work.  Experienced 
ence  inclnding  managerial  duties  on  strips,  sports,  editorial  and  spot  wort 
papers  from  small  city  to  metropoli-  Prefer  free  lance  work  during  nM'Jf 
tan.  Box  9808.  Editor  A  Pnblisher.  season  but  can  be  talked  into  itesdy 


PUBLISHER’S  RIGHT  ARM 
Medium  daily  middle  or  far  west  need 


employment  with  good  offer.  Excellest 
references.  Prefer  New  York  City 


Aipoium  oaiiy  miooie  or  lar  -west  neeu-  - •  T>_kii,k«r 

ing  assistant  to  publisher  or  executive  I  Box  9815,  Editor  A  Publiiker. 

editor  invited  to  examine  my  record. 

Afraid  of  nothing,  handle  any  situ¬ 
ation  with  diplomacy  and  dispatch. 

Excellent  writer,  speaker,  good  front,  avstt  art  f  TMMFnTATELY 
money  in  bank,  high  class  all  respects.  *YAI^AB^  IMMEDIATLB^^ 

Early  middle  years.  Interview  Chicago  '‘“‘ed  dilution  man.  age 
or  tLre.  Salary  $100  week  up.  Box  •'»■«»  Po»itioii  with  future  in 
9822,  Editor  a"  Publisher.  ^^/‘and'^^XrneV.'. 

A  Pnblisher.  _ 


SYNDICATES,  SERVICES.  Maga-  iT'piiSruw  ' 

lines.  Newspapers:  Have  you  a  tough  - '  - JT”, 

promotion  or  selling  problem  t  Versa-  I  WANT  A  responsible  posHlos  » 
tile  news  man.  27  years  on  newspa-  offers  a  challenge.  I  can  strai|«w 
pers.  press  services,  feature  services,  out  your  department  worries  sb4  wj" 
writing,  editing,  managing,  promoting  new  business  economically.  1* 
and  selling,  will  be  free  Jnne  1  to  experience  morning  and  evening. 
tackle  your  job.  Box  9816,  Editor  39.  Snccesnfnl  record.  Best 
A  Publisher.  ences.  Box  9765,  Editor  A  Pnl)U»»«- 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  8,  19« 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  on  metro- 
politin  daily,  20  yeara'  ezperienoo, 
ooroinf  and  evening  paperi.  Tborongh 
kaowledge  of  little  merchant  plan — 
A.B.C.  circulation.  Strong  in  promo¬ 
tion  and  department  management.  Ex¬ 
perienced  labor  negotiator.  Excellent 
production  record.  University  gradu- 
ite.  Background  and  references  will 
itsnd  thorough  investigation.  Could 
tie  available  in  ninety  days.  Replies 
confidential.  Box  9759,  Editor  &  Pub- 
liiber. _ 


HBCULATION  manager,  25  years’ 
experience  on  large  and  small  papers. 
Morning,  evening  and  Sunday’s — 
lighly  competitive  fleid.  Age  44.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Will  consider  assistant, 
city  or  country  manager  on  metropoli¬ 
tan  paper.  Box  9829,  Editor  &  Pub- 
liiher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


able  NEWSMAN:  42,  metropolitan 
experience  copyreader,  reporter,  edi¬ 
torial  writer:  journalism  graduate; 
reMrsn.  Box  9650,  Editor  St  Pub- 
liiher. 


all-around,  VERSATILE  NEWS 
MAN,  five  years’  experience  sports, 
radio,  city  and  police  reporting.  Fast 
copyreader.  Age  26.  Available  May 
17.  Wire  James  R.  Alexander,  c/o 
The  Lima  News,  Lima.  Ohio. 


AMBITIOUS  young  man  desires  all- 
around  experience  on  daily  or  weekly. 
Single,  22,  veteran.  Brown  AB-Eng- 
Uih.  Go  anywhere,  but  prefer  near 
Sew  York  metropolitan  area.  .John 
B.  Lawrence,  Jr.,  P.  O.  Box  268, 
South  Orange,  New  .Jersey, 


AMBITIOUS,  Columbia  trained  man, 
13.  would  like  public  relations  or  re¬ 
porter  job.  Presently  in  New  York 
City  but  willing  to  go  anywhere  for 
rood  opportunity.  Formerly  with  E. 
L  Bernays.  Box  9753,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


A-1  PROSPECT.  June  graduate  Unl- 
rersity  of  Iowa  journalism  school, 
Teteran.  24.  seeks  job  on  medium- 
siifd  daily,  reporting  or  copy  spot. 
Has  citv-desk  and  headwriting  experi¬ 
ence.  Can  furnish  published  samples. 
Broad  social  science  background.  Phi 
Bets  Kappa  from  much  work,  few 
brains.  Wants  suitable  lob  more  than 
fantastic  starting  pay.  Box  9796.  Edi¬ 
tor  k  Piihlisher. 


ASSISTANT  EDT’TOR.  weekly,  re- 
portor-photographer.  27.  single,  A.B.. 
ISBO  law.  ex-eommunirations  offleer 
sseha  pasition  with  weekly,  house  or- 
M  radio,  pnblie  relations  In  vicinity 
York  City.  Experience  limited, 
jat  aggresiive  with  Ideas.  References 
Oar.  Camera.  Box  9687,  Editor  St 
yahllsker 


AVAILABLE  IN  JUNE  for  news,  mag- 
uise,  public  relations  work,  rhetoric 
w  journalism  teaching;  5V$  years 
lewa  experience,  4%  on  Peoria  Star; 
W  bests,  assignments,  features,  desk. 
B.S.  in  journalism  (honors),  1942, 
B.8.  in  education  this  June;  graduate 
teiearch  assistant.  26.  For  clippings, 
'•^ff'^ces,  write  Miss  Hope  Angel, 
410  W.  Nevada.  Urhana,  Illinois. 


CAREFUL  hnt  Independent  reporter. 
**•  years  Manhattan  courts,  police. 
l•^^I•al  ssslgnments.  Can  handle  office 
Jtaitisn.  Journalism  degree.  Seeking 
jeliry  Increase.  Job  with  future.  Box 
"W,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE 

Sieeeisful  mansging  editor  of  import- 
ut  afternoon  daily  in  75,000  city 
viati  to  change  jobs  at  once,  due 
w  onususl  circumstances.  This  man 
*•  41,  well-educated  and  highly-experi- 
need  craftsman  with  gilt-edge  refer- 
Wees,  including  present  publisher. 
Ilf  *"1  “ontlandlshiy”  high  priced 
nilow,  but  one  who  is  more  interested 
®  ‘.Mating  permanently  In  small  or 
■Minm  city  in  South  or  middle  west. 

'•  Baptist,  civic  minded,  non- 
•naher,  of  good  appearance  and  por- 
■jaaljlT.  He  will  come  to  yon  on  a 
•oath  1  trial,  if  your  proposition  suits 
a®-  For  details  write: 

"Editor’s  Agent’*  2681  Con- 
jaatjent  Ave.,  NW.,  Washington, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


CALlhURNlA  natice,  journalism  grad., 
25,  seeks  job  Los  Angeles  area.  Year 
on  midwest  daily:  courts,  desk,  make¬ 
up.  Available  mid-June.  G.  J.  Brown, 
512  So.  Fifth,  Columbia,  Mo. 


CHURCH  EDITOR  of  metropolitan 
newspaper  interested  in  making  new 
connection  on  or  about  September  1. 
Would  prefer  reorganizing  church  news 
setup.  Ten  years’  experience.  Box 
9804,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPETENT  copyreader,  39,  sober, 
dependable;  good  references.  C.  M. 
Cole,  608  Tenth  St.,  Sacramento,  Calif. 


COPY’READER  or  telegraph  editor, 
13  years  on  desk,  dailies.  Available 
now.  Prefer  East.  References.  Box 
9827,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPYREADER  —  heavy  metropolitan 
experience,  desk,  street.  Fast,  accu¬ 
rate  and  dependable.  Missouri  grad¬ 
uate,  veteran,  42.  Now  in  New  York. 
Box  9651,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


DISSATISFIED  news  editor  wants 
change.  Fully  qualified  as  managing 
editor  medium  sized  daily,  or  tele¬ 
graph,  news  editor  large  daily.  Long 
experience,  A-1  references;  unmarried, 
36.  Box  9807,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISSATISFIED  with  editorial  depart¬ 
ment?  Maybe  employed,  long  experi¬ 
enced  new-sdesk  man.  45,  who  has  cov¬ 
ered  every  beat,  filled  every  desk  at 
one  time  or  another,  is  your  answer. 
Can  remain  here  indefinitely  but  want 
to  train,  direct  staff  in  local  coverage. 
Well  equipped  to  do  this  or  handle 
news  desk.  Sober.  No  geographical 
limitations.  Maybe  I'M  your  man? 
Box  9842.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EAGER  to  obtain  editorial  job  with 
small  or  medium  daily  Texas,  Colo¬ 
rado,  Wyoming,  Montana,  or  Westward 
upon  mid-June  graduation.  Editor  of 
twice-weekly  college  paper.  Police, 
sports,  general,  copydesk  experience 
on  20,000  Midwest  daily.  24,  vet. 
Box  9633,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  trade  paper.  New  York  City, 
makeup,  writing,  young,  forceful, 
suave:  journalism  graduate;  consider 
part  interest.  Box  9813,  Editor  St 
Publisher. 


experienced  proofreader  desires 
position  with  Publishers,  Job  Printers, 
or  Newspaper,  in  spare  time,  can  do 
editing,  ad-taking,  etc.  Address  Mrs. 
Lucy  D.  Holbert,  Raphine,  Virginia. 


EXPERIENCED  newspaperwoman 
wants  trade  journal  job.  Journalism 
graduate.  Excellent  references.  Do¬ 
lores  Henning,  Box  695,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa. 


FORMER  SPORTS  EDITOR,  now  city 
editor,  wishes  Job  with  larger  south¬ 
west  paper  as  sports  writer.  Harried, 
24  years  old.  Handle  all  sports,  pre¬ 
fer  writer’s  post.  Will  also  doable  on 
straight  news,  featares  if  necessary. 
Start  at  «60.  Box  9676,  Editor  St 
Publisher. 


GRADUATE  top  journalism  aehool 
now  working  for  M.A.  desires  Job  with 
California  daily,  preferably  near  Los 


reporting,  editing.  Can  supply 
fleations,  top  references  and  examples 
of  work  on  request.  Box  9785,  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. 


HARD  WORK  CAN’T  SCARE  ME. 
I’m  22,  a  Journalism  graduate,  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  the  writing  game. 
Eager  for  a  start  on  an  East  coast 
newspaper  or  magazine.  Have  had 
reportorial,  editorial  and  production 
experience  on  University-town  AP 
morning  daily.  Expect  B.A.  in  June 
from  State  University  of  Iowa.  For 
additional  information  contact  me — 
Samuel  Gottesfeld,  News  Editor,  Daily 
Iowan,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. _ 

I  WANT  A  JOB  IN  THE  EAST.  Now 
employed  on  metropolitan  daily. 
Young,  single,  Missouri  graduate.  Pre¬ 
fer  copy  desk.  Box  9768,  Editor  St 
Publisher. 

I  WILL  WORK  FREE 
One  week  to  prove  ability  as  alert, 
energetic  news  gatherer.  Knowledge 
of  daily,  weekly  journalism,  ad,  busi¬ 
ness  methods.  A.B.  in  journalism, 
single,  26.  Prefer  Midwest.  Available 
June  1.  Box  9818,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


CITY  editor  or  telegraph  editor;  10 
years’  experience  with  newspapers  and 
AP;  College  grad.,  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  9689,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  graduate,  B.J.  from 
Missouri  in  June,  Wants  position  as 
reporter.  25  years  old.  Good  back¬ 
ground  in  political  science  and  history. 
Was  with  intelligence  service  in 
Army.  Box  9806,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  graduate  seeks  editor¬ 
ial  position  with  small  daily  or  weekly. 
Accurate  news  writer.  Can  write  fea¬ 
tares.  Experience  limited.  Good  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  9655.  Editor  St  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  graduate  in  June,  M.S. 
woman,  wants  start,  newspaper,  mag¬ 
azine,  publishing  house.  Can  handle 
writing,  typewriter  and  Speed  Graphic 
equally  well.  Box  9833,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LET’S  FACE  ITI  Can’t  get  job  sans 
experience,  can’t  get  ’sperience  sans 
job,  gal  recent  B.S.  Journ-anything 
creative.  New  York  City  only — Box  A 
467  West  57  St.,  New  York  City. 


MEDICAL  EDITOR  AVAILABLE 
Assistant  Editor  National  Medical 
Journal  seeks  medical  editorial-publi¬ 
city  connection.  New  York  City. 
Thorough  knowledge  pictures,  layout. 
Box  9828.-  Editor  St  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN.  39,  fully  experienced  as 
small  daily  ME.  editorial  writer,  seeks 
connection  with  future.  Write  Box 
9803.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  prize-winning  small 
Southern  paper  likes  San  Francisco 
area,  seeks  writing  spot  on  peninsula 
or  bay  area  paper.  Gladly  furnish 
sample  copies,  references.  Single,  32. 
$60  week.  Box  9779,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER  girl.  28,  plenty  of  ex¬ 
perience,  including  metrojiolitan,  wants 
feature  and  general  assignment  work 
on  daily  paper  in  south,  southwest, 
or  west.  References.  Box  9763,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


REPORTER — Limited  experience  as 
caption  writer  New  York  City  daily; 
editor.  Army  paper,  college  graduate, 
young,  willing,  go  anywhere.  Box 
982.';,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


REPORTER  —  New  England  back¬ 
ground,  education,  experience,  wants 
change;  thoroughly  familiar  all  beats, 
features,  rewrites,  departments,  some 
desk ;  six  years  present  Job,  12  in  pre¬ 
ceding  two.  Box  9814,  Editor  St  ^b- 
lisher. 


REPORTER,  3T'i  years’  experience 
on  general  assignments,  police,  politi¬ 
cal  beats.  Have  also  done  desk  work 
and  makeup.  Single,  24.  Go  anywhere. 
Box  9836.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPOR’TER-Rewriter,  4  years  dally 
experience.  Wants  paper  or  msgssine 
spot.  Box  9787,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER— TOUNO.  SINGLE,  col 
lege  rraduata,  erperienee  on  small 
daily;  deslTM  Job  with  future.  Salary 
secondary.  Have  ear.  On  anywhere 
Box  9667,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER-feature  writer,  nnfortun 
ately  female  but  otherwise  able; 
year’s  experience  sizeable  midwestem 
dally,  also  New  York  publicity,  editing 
experience;  MS  Journalism;  east,  mid^ 
west  papers  preferred.  Box  9778,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  editing,  pu 
years’  experience.  88.  East  preferred. 
Box  9761.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  82,  available  June  for 
California  daily.  Eligible  O.I.  train¬ 
ing.  Prewar  police  beat,  combat  re¬ 
porter.  college  copy  editor,  B.B.A.  in 
.Tnnrnalism.  re-writes.  Los  Angeles 
Times  proofroom.  Box  9557,  Editor  A 
Pnbllsher. _ 

*  REPORTER-rewrite-desk;  V.  P.  W. 
Protestant.  Single,  bealtby.  sober.  20 
years  .all  beats;  Capable.  Now  npstate 
daily,  want  Job  nearer  New  York  City 
home.  Ready  short  notice.  Please 
give  salary,  terms.  Box  9754,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

SPARKLING  COPY,  clips  available. 
Courts,  city  council,  welfare,  educa¬ 
tion,  politics,  labor,  police.  Young 
woman,  4  years’  experience.  M.S. 
journalism,  B.A.  economies.  Person- 
ahle.  Box  9784,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TEN  years  metropolitan  beats,  rswrite 
copydesk,  slot,  makenp.  88,  married 
top  referenees.  Prefer  West.  Box 
9674,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  EDITOR-WRITER 
Daily-weekly.  All-around  experience. 
(10  years.)  A-1  reference.  Veteran. 
Reliable.  Box  9811,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SUMMER  REINFORCEMENT 
Harvard  Crimson  staffer  hopes  for 
reportorial  experience  on  daily  news¬ 
paper  this  summer.  Size,  location, 
and  salary  not  important.  Could  do 
convention  leg  work  or  doable  as 
news  photographer.  Please  write  Box 
9823,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


TRIPLE-A  MAN 

Aggressive,  able,  anxious  to  work  for 
progressive  daily.  Good  desk  man 
reporter.  Presently  employed.  Best 
references.  Box  9832,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


WANT  news  beat  on  Western  daily 
23,  single.  SDX.  7  years  circnlatioa 
work  Detroit  Free  Press.  Reported 
for  Michigan  weekly.  Journalism 
graduate,  available  July  1.  Box  9771, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WOMAN.  39,  20  years’  experienoe. 
Have  done  everything  in  editorial  field 
but  set  type,  even  processing  own  piz. 
Some  radio  work.  Overseas  2  years. 
Wrote  book  on  Germany,  taught  jour¬ 
nalism.  Specialist  in  Aviation,  Medi¬ 
cal,  Legal  Fields.  Want  job  writing, 
research,  public  relations,  or  editing. 
Like  small  towns.  Box  9773,  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. 


YOUNG  woman  with  magazine  experi¬ 
ence  features,  interviews,  captions,  re¬ 
write,  reviews,  wants  reporting  on 
small  town  paper.  Box  9841,  Editor 
Sc  Publisher.  _ 


YOU 

PUBLISH  A  WEEKLY?  You  want 
help?  Maybe  you  want  a  young  man, 
about  30.  single,  sober;  experienced 
on  weekly  and  dailies,  who  can  edit, 
feature,  report,  make  up  ads;  Gregg 
shorthand.  50  WPM  touchtypist  with 
working  knowledge  of  linotype — seeks 
reporter-editor  job  on  small  New 
England  weekly,  preferably  with  op¬ 
position,  wanting  more  steam  and  less 
boilerplate.  Good  references  and 
work  samples  gladly  furnished  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  9805,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 
Practleal  knowledge  and  experience  in 
modem  newspaper  prodnetiou.  Temper¬ 
ate,  married,  union.  Will  leave  United 
Statea  if  attractive.  Box  9707,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  ^blisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
PHOTOORAPHERS 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER.  Also  labor¬ 
atory  technician,  wants  Job  on  a 
newspaper  using  only  one  photogra¬ 
pher.  Plenty  experience,  best  refer¬ 
enees.  Complete  equipment.  Salary  sec¬ 
ondary.  Box  9819.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  86  varied  experi¬ 
ence;  has  car,  speed  graphic,  view 
camera.  Box  9809.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  —  not  G.I.,  18 
years’  experience  news-publicity.  Box 
9762.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  June  graduate  de¬ 
sires  position  as  photographer  or 
darkroom  assistant  on  small  or  medi¬ 
um-sized  daily.  Have  covered  every 
type  of  picture  assignment.  Available 
July  1.  References.  Doris  Engelby, 
N94  Currier.  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— PROMOTION 

TOP-FLIGHT  NEW  YORK  PROMO¬ 
TION  TEAM.  Artist  and  copjrwriter. 
Over  15  years  newspaper  experience. 
Offer  promotional  know-how  to  out- 
town  dailies.  After  hours  and  week¬ 
ends.  Advertising  presentations,  house 
ads,  direct-mail,  circulation,  classified. 
Pee  or  honr  basis.  Box  9824,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

MY  BUSINESS  is  people— persuading 
or  dissuading  people— or  Public  Re¬ 
lations.  All  Inclusive,  with  gift  of 
ideas,  from  publicity  to  organisation 
and  employe  relations.  With  dignity  or 
with  a  fiare.  Permanent.  Box  9826, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


ANOTHER  year,  and  another 

list  of  Pulitzer  awards! 

So  far,  no  one  has  declined 
this  year’s  honor.  As  yet.  there 
have  been  no  scathing  denun¬ 
ciations  of  the  awards  because 
someone  was  recognized  who 
shouldn't  have  been  and  some¬ 
one  else  was  not  recognized  who 
should  have  been,  etc. 

We  don’t  mean  to  say  that 
the  bombardment  may  not  start 
at  any  time.  It  can,  although 
the  prize  winners  this  year  ap¬ 
pear  to  us  to  be  excellent  selec¬ 
tions. 

The  only  one  we  would  quar¬ 
rel  with  is  the  photo  award. 
Frank  Cushing’s  shot  for  the 
Boston  Traveler  of  the  boy  gun¬ 
man  holding  another  boy  as 
hostage  with  a  gun  in  his  ribs 
was  a  swell  photo.  It  showed 
some  daring  and  ingenuity  on 
the  part  of  the  cameraman.  It 
must  have  been  good — it  won 
an  honorable  mention  in  this 
year’s  E&P  News  Photo  Contest. 

Frankly,  we  prefer  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  photographer  Paul 
Calvert's  photo  of  the  lifeguard 
standing  over  the  drowned  child 
and  holding  arms  outstretched 
to  a  weeping  mother.  It’s  tops 
as  a  dramatic,  story-telling 
news  photo.  But  it’s  easy  to 
see  we  are  prejudiced  because 
Calvert’s  picture  won  the  E&P 
contest. 

Perhaps  Calvert’s  photo  was¬ 
n’t  entered  for  a  Pulitzer  prize. 
It  should  have  been.  The  neces¬ 
sity  for  requiring  official  en¬ 
tries  into  a  contest  to  qualify 
for  an  award  always  raises  the 
question  of  how  much  good 
journalistic  work  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  year  after  year  for  lack 
of  entry. 

In  the  words  of  Carroll  Bin¬ 
der,  editorial  editor  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune,  whose  blast 
in  the  April  American  Mercury 
charged  “log-rolling”  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Pulitzer  advisory 
board:  "Members  of  the  advis¬ 
ory  board  cannot  read,  to  say 
nothing  of  honor,  all  the  meri¬ 
torious  work  done  on  the  2,000 
daily  and  10,000  weekly  papers 
published  in  the  U.  S.” 

For  the  last  two  years,  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  has  been  invited  to  help 
the  advisory  board.  A  jury  of 
16  ASNE  members  reviewed  the 
Pulitzer  entries  and  made 
recommendations  for  awards. 
Even  the  16  editors  could  not 
possibly  be  familiar  with  all 
the  good  work  done  in  the 
American  press  during  the  year. 
And  if  they  were,  they  are 
limited  to  considering  the  of¬ 
ficial  entries. 

We  were  discussing  this  prob¬ 
lem  with  Russ  Wiggins,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post,  during  one  of  the  ASNE 
luncheons  last  month.  It  struck 
us  that  a  better  method  of  cov¬ 
erage  could  be  developed. 

Why  not  draw  further  on  the 
ASNE  membership  for  state  and 
regional  “spotters?”  Leave  the 
present  16-man  8-jury  setup  as 
it  is,  but  supplement  it  with  a 
network  of  “recommenders” 
whose  responsibility  it  would 


be  to  see  that  every  worthy  bit 
of  journalistic  endeavor  in  their 
territory  is  entered  in  the  pro¬ 
per  category.  One  experienced 
ASNE  member  in  Connecticut, 
for  instance,  who  certainly 
would  be  familiar  with  most  if 
not  all  of  the  papers  in  his  state, 
would  consider  it  his  job  to  pass 
on  to  the  16  man  jury  outstand¬ 
ing  examples  of  editorials,  cor¬ 
respondence,  photos,  cartoons, 
etc.,  from  the  area.  Many  states 
could  be  covered  by  one  man. 
In  other  larger  and  more  crowd¬ 
ed  states  it  would  take  two. 

Perhaps  the  individual  state 
press  associations  or  state  edi¬ 
tors  groups  would  assume  such 
a  task. 

Naturally,  the  number  of 
Pulitzer  entries  would  increase 
enormously,  adding  to-  the  jury’s 
work.  However,  the  Pulitzer 
Prizes  have  grown  to  such  im¬ 
portance  that  they  should  be 
based  on  an  all-encompassing 
survey  of  journalistic  work  and 
not  be  limited  by  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  an  entry  blank. 

Of  course,  that  does  not  solve 
the  problem  of  the  advisory 
board  itself  which  is  a  self-per¬ 
petuating  body  frequently  ignor¬ 
ing  the  recommendations  of  its 
various  juries.  That  so  aroused 
the  ASNE  members  following 
last  year’s  awards  that  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  participation  was  almost 
terminated  abruptly.  The  only 
persons  who  can  work  out  a 
satisfactory  solution  for  that 
problem,  which  will  raise  the 
stature  of  the  Pulitzer  Prizes 
to  an  even  higher  level  where 
they  belong,  are  the  members 
of  the  board  itself. 


THE  ATTEMPT  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union  to 
gain  jurisdiction  over  Vari- 
types  and  justifying  typewriters 
is  just  a  forerunner  of  things  to 
come.  As  has  been  report^  in 
E&P.  there  are  many  technolo¬ 
gical  developments  around  the 
corner  that  will  upset  the  sta¬ 
tus  quo  in  all  phases  of  the 
printing  industry.  New  inven¬ 
tions  and  new  methods  will 
have  some  effect  on  practically 
all  mechanical  departments. 

Will  the  engravers  union 
claim  jurisdiction  over  the  elec¬ 
tric  engraving  machine?  If  the 
“cold  metal”  method  Is  adapted 
successfully  to  daily  newspaper 
operation  what  happens  to  the 
stereotypers  union?  Men  with 
electrical  engineering  experi¬ 
ence  may  be  required  to  run 
the  electronic  press — will  the 
pressmen’s  union  claim  jurisdic¬ 
tion?  How  will  the  engravers 
be  affected  by  rumored  new  en¬ 
graving  processes? 

Jobs  in  newspaper  mechani¬ 
cal  plants  may  be  completely 
re-arranged  in  the  next  few 
years.  Some  operations  may  be 
eliminated  completely.  Less 
manpower  may  be  required  for 
the  speedier,  more  efficient  pro¬ 
duction  that  is  promised. 

Well-entrenched  unions  and 
managements  seeking  cheaper 
methods  will  be  at  logger-heads. 
There  may  be  plenty  of  strife 
in  the  industry  before  equitable 


Voice  of  Europe 

Cleveland  —  Theodore  An- 
drica,  Cleveland  Press  nation¬ 
alities  editor,  sailed  from  New 
York  this  week  for  his  11th 
movie-making  and  reporting 
tour  of  Europe.  This  year,  for 
the  first  time,  he  is  taking  a 
sound  recorder.  He  will  bring 
back  voices  of  relatives  of 
Clevelanders  for  a  film  to  be 
called  “Mr.  and  Mrs.  Europe.” 

solutions  to  all  the  manpower 
problems  are  found. 

In  our  estimation,  much  of 
this  threatened  strife  can  be 
avoided  and  valuab.e  time  can 
be  gained  to  the  mutual  benefit 
of  both  sides.  Labor-manage¬ 
ment  councils  were  war  born. 
Some  of  them  have  been  emi- 
njently  successful  in  resolving 
difficulties  without  suffering 
under  the  old  time  strike  method 
of  either  side  trying  to  force 
its  will  on  the  other.  Why 
won’t  it  work  in  the  printing 
trades  now? 

Although  some  union  leaders 
act  as  if  they  were  not  aware 
of  it,  the  union  members  have 
as  much  at  stake  in  a  prosper¬ 
ous  growing  industry  as  does 
management.  If  an  industry  is 
gradually  strangled  by  rising 
costs,  or  is  forced  to  price  itself 
out  of  existence,  both  jobs  and 
investments  are  lost.  Workers 
and  management  prosper  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
industry  which  itself  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  efficiency  of  its 
operation. 

A  labor-management  commit¬ 
tee  in  the  newspaper  industry 
comprised  of  leaders  in  all  the 
mechanical  unions  and  some  of 
the  best  brains  from  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  side,  we  believe,  could 
go  a  long  way  toward  solving 
some  of  these  problems  before 
they  develop. 

Naturally,  no  union  leader 
will  consider  anything  that 
threatens  to  put  himself  and 
his  members  out  of  work.  But 
if  such  a  labor-management 
committee  could  develop  a  long- 
range  viewpoint  with  a  com¬ 
plete  understanding  of  all  the 
technological  improvements  to 
come,  the  future  course  of  the 
industry  might  be  charted  ade¬ 
quately;  ways  would  be  found 
to  train  men  for  other  types  of 
work  in  the  plant;  jobs  would 
be  protected;  new  machines 
could  be  introduced  without  the 
usual  battle;  both  sides  would 
have  an  active  interest  in  build¬ 
ing  a  modern  industry  on  which 
their  livelihoods  depend. 

It’s  worth  trying. 


Dwight  Young 
Drops  Burdens 
To  Be  a  Writer 

Dayton,  O. — After  four  dec¬ 
ades  of  “wanting  to  write" 
Dwight  E.  Young,  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Dayton 
Journal  and 
Dayton  Herald, 
is  going  to  get 
his  wish. 

Beginning  this 
week.  Young 
will  write  a  col¬ 
umn,  “Talking 
It  Over”  for  the 
Herald  each 
Tuesday,  Thurs¬ 
day  and  Satur¬ 
day. 

In  February. 

Young  started 
his  31.et  year  with  the  Journal 
Herald  publishing  company.  He 
has  been  editor-in-chief  most  of 
that  time,  which  did  not  leave 
much  time  for  writing. 

Young  has  written  “Talking  It 
Over”  once  each  week  for  many 
years,  but  as  he  wrote  in  la^ 
Saturday’s  column: 

“I  always  have  wanted  to 
write.  Whatever  distinction  I 
had  in  college  was  in  those  sub¬ 
jects  that  are  closely  akin  to 
writing.  The  sad  part  is  that, 
despite  the  desire,  I  never  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  do  a  real 
writing  job.  Two  years  after  1 
broke  into  newspaper  work  I 
got  shunted  off  into  the  adminb- 
tration  side  of  the  business— and 
there  I  have  remained  ever 
since.” 

He  explained  to  readers  that 
he  determined  many  years  ago 
he  was  going  to  retire  when  he 
turned  65.  But  now  with  his 
65th  birthday  not  many  months 
away,  he  admits  it  was  a  mis¬ 
take  to  even  think  of  quitting. 

L.  B.  Rock,  publisher  of  the 
two  papers,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  ; 

“There  will  be  no  change  in 
Mr.  Young’s  authority.  He  will 
continue  as  editor-in-chief  of 
both  papers.  He  will  devote 
himself  more  to  writing  and  we 
hope  less  to  administrative  du¬ 
ties.  When  a  man  gets  around 
65  he  should  be  able  to  turn  over 
some  of  the  administrative  du¬ 
ties  to  younger  executives.  His 
great  value  to  these  papers 
should  not  be  jeopardized  by 
any  added  burdens.” 

Young,  who  recently  was 
elected  second  vicepresident  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  after  serving  two 
terms  as  secretary,  joined  the 
Herald  as  an  editorial  writer 
back  in  1918. 


Worried  Old  World/ 


Never  were  people  so  question-hungry  as  now. 
There  are  more  queries  to  put  about  more  placet 
and  things.  The  Haskin  Information  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  becomes  a  newspaper  (onim— 
instructive,  entertaining,  and  provocative.  There  t 
no  better  mental  tonic  when  events  are  apt  to 
be  a  bit  disturbing. 


The  Aagueta  Herald  (E-23,092:  5-22,979)  hat 
renewed  ite  contract  for  The  Haskin  Service. 
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I'hbt  is  the  9  point:  Linotype  l  imes  . 

;  Roman  has  been  one  of  the  most  i 
I  wanted  types  in  our  business  history. 

I  The  war  delayed  its  introduction  to 
American  newspapers,  but  has  not 
diminished  interest  in  the  face  in  any 
degree.  In  fact,  it  has  intensified  that 
interest  and  whetted  the  appetite  of 
publishers  and  printers  in  cities  large 
'  and  small. 

I  Great  Economy  of  Space 
'  Linotype  Times  Roman  has  the 
desirable  virtues  of  greater  economy 
of  space  than  any  comparable  news¬ 
paper  body  face,  with  the  maximum 
amount  of  reading  ease.  It  has  clear, 
open  letters  that  retain  their  clarity  j 
under  the  stresses  of  mat  making  and 
;  stereotyping,  and  print  sharp  and 
clear  in  newspaper  reproduction— 
both  letterpress  and  gravure. 

Times  Roman  was  originally  de¬ 
signed  for  the  complete  restyling  of 
The  Times  of  London,  and  named 
in  honor  of  that  great  publication. 
The  design,  evolved  under  long  and 

(one  point  leaded) 


This  is  the  8  puint:  Linotype  limes 
Roman  has  been  one  of  the  most  wanted 
types  in  our  business  history.  The  war 
delayed  its  introduction  to  American 
newspapers,  hut  has  not  diminished 
interest  in  the  face  in  any  degree.  In 
fact,  it  has  intensified  that  interest  and 
whetted  the  appetite  of  publishers  and 
printers  in  cities  large  and  small. 

Great  Economy  of  Space 

Linotype  Times  Roman  has  the  de¬ 
sirable  virtues  of  greater  economy  of  j 
space  than  any  comparable  newspaper 
body  face,  with  the  maximum  amount 
of  reading  ease.  It  has  clear,  open  letters  ^ 
that  retain  their  clarity  under  the 
stresses  of  mat  making  and  stereotyp¬ 
ing,  and  print  sharp  and  clear  in  news¬ 
paper  reproduction— both  letterpress 
and  gravure. 

Times  Roman  was  originally  de¬ 
signed  for  the  complete  restyling  of  The 
Times  of  London,  and  named  in  honor 
of  that  great  publication.  The  design. 

I  evolved  under  long  and  exhaustive  trials 
i  under  the  direction  of  Stanley  Morison, 
was  used  in  The  Times  from  the  begin- 
I  ning  in  both  Linotype  and  Monotype 
i  composition.  Actually,  it  was  designed 
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roman 


exhaustive  trials  under  the  direction  ' 
of  Stanley  Morison,  was  used  in  The 
Times  from  the  beginning  in  both 
Linotype  and  Monotype  composi- 
I  tion.  Actually,  it  was  designed  as  an 
interchangeable  face,  and  was  pro¬ 
duced  for  that  purpose  by  both  com¬ 
panies. 

Six  Sizes  Ready  Now 

Linotype  is  pleased  to  make  the 
versatile  Times  Roman  series  avail¬ 
able  now  in  combination  with  its 
I  Bold  Face  in  six  useful  sizes:  5K  7. 

I  8, 9,  1 0  and  1 1  point,  with  other  sizes 
'  to  follow.  In  process,  to  be  ready 
soon,  is  the  Italic  and  Small  Caps  | 
series  in  an  equally  useful  size  range. 

The  text  you  are  reading  is  the  [ 
nine-point  size.  It  is  set  solid  here, ' 
I  and  cast  on  ten-point  body  in  the  i 
upper  portion  of  this  column.  Com¬ 
pare  it  with  the  eight-point  opposite 
(which  is  also  set  solid  and  one-point 
leaded)  and  note  the  relative  space 
for  identical  text  matter. 

(eoWd) 

Times  Roman  was  originally  de¬ 
signed  for  the  complete  restyling  of 
The  l  imes  of  London,  and  named 
in  honor  of  that  great  publication. 
The  design,  evolved  under  long  and 
exhaustive  trials  under  the  direction 


as  an  interchangeable  face,  and  was  pro- 
I  duced  for  that  purpose  by  both  com¬ 
panies. 

Six  Sizes  Ready  Now 

Linotype  is  pleased  to  make  the 
versatile  Times  Roman  series  available 
now  in  combination  with  its  Bold  Face 
in  six  useful  sizes:  5{.  7.  8.  9,  10  and  1 1 
point,  with  other  sizes  to  follow.  In 
process,  to  be  ready  stwn.  is  the  Italic  , 
and  Small  Caps  series  in  an  equally  use-  i 
ful  size  range.  j 

The  text  you  are  reading  is  the  eight- 
point  size.  It  is  set  solid  here,  and  cast 
!  on  nine-point  body  in  the  upper  por- 
:  tion  of  this  column.  Compare  it  with 
'  the  nine-point  opposite  (which  is  also  , 
set  solid  and  one-point  leaded)  and  note  | 
the  relative  space  for  identical  text 
matter. 


j  (MoUd)  I 

Times  Roman  was  originally  de-  j 
signed  for  the  complete  restyling  of  The 
Times  of  London,  and  named  in  honor 
of  that  great  publication.  The  design, 
evolved  under  long  and  exhaustive  trials 
under  the  direction  of  Stanley  Morison. 
was  used  in  The  Times  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  in  both  Linotype  and  Monotype 
composition.  Actually,  it  was  designed 
as  an  interchangeable  face,  and  was  pro¬ 
duced  for  that  purpose  by  both  com¬ 
panies. 

Linotype  is  pleased  to  make  the 
versatile  Times  Roman  series  available 
now  in  combination  with  its  Bold  Face  i 


Times  Roman  with  Bold  ready  now  in  51-,  7-,  8-,  9-,  10-  and  1 1 -point  sizes 
Times  Roman  with  Italic  and  Small  Caps  ready  soon  in  a  useful  size  range 
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In  Texas’  greatest  lieer  market— probably  the  greatest 
in  the  South— it  takes  a  combination  of  factors  to  achieve 
leadership. 

Gab  eston-Houston  Breweries  know  this  well.  Tagging 
a  policy  of  “Second  to  None  ”  on  all  these  factors,  they’ve 
pushed  their  Southern  Select  Beer  to  the  top  of  the  sales 
ladder  in  this  area. 

The  importance  of  The  Houston  Press  in  this  program 
is  ob\  ious.  Southern  Select  used  88,685  lines  of  ad\'er- 
tising  here  in  1947  to  sell  “Second  to  None”  to  this  mar¬ 


ket.  A  consistent  program  of  at  least  98  lines  every  day, 
624  lines  e\  ery  week,  and  a  full  page  in  color  once  a 
month  has  made  it  impossible  for  Press  readers  to  forget 
that  Southern  Select  is  “Second  to  None.” 

Consistent  advertising  in  The  Press  can  pay  div  idends 
for  you.  Call  in  your  Scripps-Howard  representative. 
Plan  your  Successful  Merchandising  now  . . . 

. . .  IN  The  Houston  Press 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  ....  World  Tthgraai  COLUMBUS . OUztn 

CLEVELAND . Prt„  .  CINCINNATI . Post 

PITTSBURGH . Prtis  KENTUCKY . Post 

SAN  FRANCISCO . Ntwi  Covington  odilion,  Cincinnoli  Post 

INDIANAPOLIS . Timm  KNOXVILLE . Nows-Sonlinol 


Cnnorot  Advertising  Department 


230  Park  Avanua 


Naw  Yark 


DENVER .  .  . 

BIRMINGHAM 
MEMPHIS  ....  Commerciol  Appeal 

MEMPHIS . PresS'Scimitar 

WASHINGTON . News 


Kocky  Mt.  News  EVANSVILLE . Preu 

. Post  HOUSTON . Press 

FORT  WORTH . Prtss 

ALBUQUERQUE . Tribune 

EL  PASO . Herold-PesI 


Cincinna 


liila 


art  Wartfc 


Second  to  None”  comes  true  I 
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